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Grey friars Church, Aberdeen. 

As far back as the year 1885 this building was 
mentioned in the list of cases receiving the attention of 
the Society, and the subject has been before it on 
various occasions since. 

The matter did not, however, come to an acute stage 
until the present year, when the authorities had to 
decide as to the fate of the building. 

We are glad to be able to report that the efforts 
made locally and by the Society (many influential 
members strongly supporting it) have been successful, 
and the authorities have decided to preserve the build- 
ing. 

We can now only hope that it will be carefully repaired, 
and that the scheme for restoration ” proposed some 
time since, will be abandoned, as it would rob the build- 
ing of a large part of its beauty and interest. 

The Old Rectofy, Bedconsjiald^ Bucks, 

We give a view of this house, which is a building 
dating from the i6th century... It was probably built 
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by Richard Rawson, LL.B., who was Canon of 
Windsor, Arch of Essex, and Rector of 

Beaconsfield from 15.35 to 1543. His arms are carved 
on the spandrels of the stone fireplace in one of the 
first door rooms. 

The building, which is now disused, is a fine structure, 
and one which could easily be repaired and fitted for 
modern uses without much loss- of interest. 

The Society heard that the house v.?as in danger, and 
arrangements were therefore made for it to be surveyed 
by two of its professional members. 

A letter embodying their report was sent to the 
Rector, who very kindly promised to forward a copy of 
It to Magdalen College, Oxford, whose property it is. 

The Rector is anxious that the house should be 
repaired and used for a curate’s house and a church 
house combined, and in its report the Society has 
pointed out how the house could be arranged so as to 
provide the necessary accommodation without interfer- 
ing with its ancient character. 

The Committee hopes that Magdalen College will be 
able to see its way to agree to some such scheme, as in 
Its opinion there could be no possible justification for 

the destruction of this valuable and beautiful ancient 
building. 

Old Red Hall, Boimie, Lincolnshire. 

In its last report the Committee was unable to state 

defini ely what had been the result of its action in this 
case, but It is now glad to be able to say that the house 
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is to be preserved, the Directors of the Great Northern 
Railway having decided that, as the house was too 
large for the Stationmaster, a wall should be built 
dividing the house in two. 

This can be done without loss to the building, and 
the Committee thinks that under the circumstances it 
would be unreasonable to oppose the arrangement. 
On the contrary, it is most grateful to the Directors 
for acceding to its request that the house should be 
preserved. 

Many who read this note will remember that in our 
Report of 1892 we stared that we had been successful 
in saving this building from destruction, but the case 
shows one of the troubles which the Society has to en- 
counter, vtz., that after making such efforts for the 
preservation of a building, it has still to keep a watchful 
eye upon it, for it may be threatened over and over 


At the request of the Vicar, the Societ; 
one of its professional members to visit 
who reported, among other things, that tin 
repair, that the lead should be recast, 
drain formed round the building. 

The Committee is glad to be able tc 
-intended to carry out the repairs recomn 
Society. 

It will be seen that this is a case in is 
, -.of the Society has been sought by those 
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and in which its advice has been- followed, and wx need 
hardly add that the Society is always glad to receive 
applications for such help and advice, and to give it 
where it is at all possible. 

CanterhivyCathedraL 

We are glad to find that, as time goes on and more 
people see the recent works at Canterbury Cathedral, 
dissatisfaction increases. 

We give the following letter, of course without its 
author’s name, as an example of a feeling which seems- 
to be on the increase. 

April 2^th^ 1898. 

Dear Sir, — I noticed the following paragraph in the 
Family Churchman of last week, viz., The Secretary of 
the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings 
states that irreparable harm has already been done to 
the interior of the building by the recent restorations of 
Canterbury Cathedral, under Dean Farrar.” 

Allow me to say I am very glad to find an expression 
of feeling on this point in print, for I was at the- 
Cathedral last June and was simply astonished to find 
that the so-called restoration to which I had subscribed 
had been carried out in the spirit which influenced 
those concerned. 

As regards the Chapter House, it' seems hardly 
pssible that an architect (Sir A. Blomfield) should 
have committed such an error in a scheme for artistic 
decoration which nearly converts the Chapter House 
into a music hall.- 

Again, the painful display of gilding in the nave, the 
pulpit canopy, and other work, strikes anyone of taste 
as being sadly out of harmony with the surroundings of 
the noble building itself. 

Has any protest been made to the Dean and Chapter ? 
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for I believe they are contemplating other work, such 
as a new bronze Communion rail, etc. 

I will gladly become a subscriber to your Society, as 
I think its operations are good, and the present ideas of 
restoration ” stand sadly in need of some wholesome 
check. 

I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 


! We think that it will also interest our readers if we 

I give our reply, which was as follows 

In re Canterhiwy Cathedral. 

May 6th^ i8g8. 

Dear Sir, — I had the honour of reading your letter 
of the 25th ult. to the Committee of this Society at its 
S last meeting, and 1 was desired to thank you for the 

J same, and to give you the following information respect- 

ing the Society’s action in the matter of Canterbury 
I Cathedral, 

\ On the 17th April, 1896, the Society having received a 

^ report to the effect that it was proposed to spend a 

’ large sum of money upon the restoration of the Cloisters,. 

J; Chapter House, and Crypt of the Cathedral, addressed 

a letter to the Dea.n of Canterbury, in which it asked 
him if he would kindly inform it what parts of the 
i Cathedral were in need of structural repair, and in what 

; manner it was proposed to meet such needs. 

J- The Society further stated, that while it fully appre- 

I , dated the liberality with which the appeal for assist - 

I ance had been met, yet it could not but feel some 

I uneasiness lest the funds subscribed should be spent 

/, rather in the reproduction of decorative features than in 

1' securing the stability of the structure, and it asked for 

authoritative information so that it might be in a position 
;/ to inform its members that the works would be confined 

I . to such structural repairs as would insure the Cathedral 

I7: ' ■ 
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being handed down to posterity in the state in which 
we had received it, and that no conjectural restoration 
would be attempted. 

In reply to this the Dean, in a letter dated April i8th, 
1896, stated that he sympathised with the views of the 
Society, and that it might rest assured that nothing 
would be done contrary to the principles it advocates. 
He added that he wanted to save the building from 
the ravages of time, and asked if the Society would help. 

The Society replied on the 24th April, 1896, that 
it could not give pecuniary aid, but offered to have 
the building surveyed by one or two of its professional 
members and to furnish a report such as it had done in 
the cases of Ely and Winchester Cathedrals at the 
request of the Deans. 

On the same day the Dean replied declining this offer, 
as he had had two reports and did not need another. 

The Society therefore, on the 15th May, 1896, 
asked the Dean for permission to examine the building 
before the work was begun, and to allow it to see the 
work again after some portion of the money had been 
expended, as it was anxious to form its own opinion as 
to how far it could assure the members of the Society 
that the work was being done in accordance with its 
principles. 

The Dean did not reply to this letter, but in answering 
an article which appeared in the Daily Chronick^ of July 
.4th, 1896, in which it was asked that some detailed 
report of the scheme should be published, he said : “ No 
step has been, or will be taken, which even the most 
ardent supporter of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings could disapprove.'’ 

The Society, thereupon, in a letter which appeared 
in the Daily Chfonicle of July nth, asked that as the 
Dean’s words apparently gave the public an assurance 
of the Society’s approval, he would publish a report 
stating what was to be done, and allow the Society to 
-examine the building and state what, in its opinion, ought 
to be done. 
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The Society further wrote to the Dean, saying it was- 
glad to see his letter, and the feelings expressed therein, 
and were it only a question of his own feelings and 
intentions it could not wish for anything more satisfac- 
tory than his explicit statements;, but, unfortunately, 
many restorations undertaken with precisely similar 
feelings and intentions had nevertheless turned out 
most disastrous, and half the interest of the building 
involved has been swept away. _ 

Tlie Society also pointed out that having appealed 
to the nation 'for subscriptions, it surely was not un- 
reasonable that he should be asked to take the public 
into his confidence as to the precise manner in which 
the funds were to be spent, and as he publicly referred 
to the Society as a standard by which his intentions 
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had been made by correspondents in the Morning Post 
stated that ‘‘it would be difficult to overstate the amount 
of harm which has been done.’' 

You will therefore see that this Society has done its 
utmost to prevent the carrying out of these most de- 
structive w^orks to the Cathedral, but we are sorry to 
say with so little result. 

^ The Committee is anxious to mention the matter in 
its Annual Report, which w^e are now preparing, and it 
desires me to say that it will be most grateful to you 
if you will kindly allow it to print your letter, with the 
omission of your name and address. 

I may add that the Society believes there is a strone- 
local feeling against the works which have been carried 


dent writes: -“The Committee respon- 
carrying out of the work of erecting 
>rials in the Isle of Wight to the late 
of Battenberg have received a communi- 
e Society for the Protection of Ancient 
h will m all probability retard the work 
.mittee nave in hand. Shortly after the 
? 1 ? ^ Committee of leading 

Isle of Wight including the Chairman of 
uncil (General the Hon. Somerset I. G. 
t the Deputy Governor of the Isle of 
pointed to arrange for the carrying out 
morials m or near the centre of the 

■n of Newport. The memorials decided 
conversion of the ancient gatehouse and 



portcullis chamber of Carisbrooke Castle into a niiiseum 
for the reception of articles of interest connected with 
the castle and the Isle of Wi^ht. The other memorial 
was an addition to Carisbrooke Church. Sir Charles 
Seely formerly M.P. for West Nottingham, offeree 
/i ooo towards the second memorial, providing that at 
Cansbrooke Church a chancel should be built on the site 
of the one formerly said to have existed at the church. 
The memorial at Carisbrooke Castle is almost completed, 
and has given great satisfaction to those who are re* 
sponsible for the work, including the Princess Beatrice, 
who is the Lady Governor of the Isle of Wight. W ith the 
regard to the memorial at Carisbrooke Church, the Com- 
mittee of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ino-s has interposed, and the Secretary, Mr. Thackeray 
Turner, has addressed a letter to the Secretary of the 
Battenberg Memorials Committee on the subject. The 
Committee express the hope that the rumour as to the 
destruction of the ancient chancel arch is unfounded, 
as, in their opinion, it would be an unjustifiable act of 
vandalism. Carisbrooke Church, they point out, is so 
well known, and was of so much interest to many 
people beyond the area of the Isle of Wight, that any 
interference with its ancient character and appearance 
could only be looked upon as a calamity, and, therefore, 
the Committee earnestly begged that the Memorials 
Committee would not give its consent to the destruction 
of the, chancel arch, which was, necessarily a record, 
and an interesting feature of the church. ^ Ihe Society 
had no other object in view than as its title indicated 
— the preservation of an ancient building. The 
memoripJ has not been so popular with the Island resi- 
dents as that at Carisbrooke Castle. The action of the 
Societv mentioned has caused considerable comment in 
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pears from the following paragraph, which was pub- 
lished in several London journals about October 6th, 
1897 - 

Sir Charles See]}% who offered £1,000 conditionally 
towards the rebuilding of the chancel of Carisbrooke 
Church, as part of the Isle of Wight memorial to the 
late Prince Henry of Battenberg, has announced that, 
owing to continued opposition from the Press, the 
scheme had better be abandoned. Princess Henry of 
Battenberg approves of the withdrawal of the scheme.” 


Chippenham Church Bells, Camhs. 

This Church recently had five ancient bells of con- 
siderable historic interest, but the Society learns with 
much regret that four of them have been recast. Un- 
fortunately three were cracked and one had the canons 
broken off. 

The Society made every effort to get the bells retained 
in the Church and to put new ones in their place, but 
it regrets to say that the authorities decided to destroy 
them for the sake of the value of their metal. 

In the opinion of the Committee such bells, even if 
cracked and useless for the purpose of rinrine, are much 
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belong, the Society would urge that tney should offer 
them to museums with a view to their preservation. 

We believe that there are many institutions which 
would gladly give an amount equal to, the value of 
their metal, and thus, without money loss to the 
custodians, the bells would be preserved for the instruc- 
tion of the present and future generations. 

Town Hall, Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire. 

A member of the Society, who was asked to contri- 
bute to the restoration of this building, called the Com- 
mittee’s attention to the case, and it was visited by one 
of our members. 

It proved to be a three-storied rectangular building, 
standing in the irregular open space which occupies the 
centre of the charming old town of Chipping Campden, 
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in the basement with large iron rings in the wails, and 
other evidences of its having been the ancient prison of 
the town. 

In recent years several schemes have been prepared 
and plans made by architects, but lack of funds has pre- 
vented them from being carried out. Some of them 
would have resulted in a town hall to all intents new. 

The present scheme is fortunately of a comparatively 
limited character, and the architect courteously sent 
the plans for the information of the Committee, and as 
a result of their correspondence, no great mischief will 
ensue, though it is to be regretted that the ancient 
prison will be effaced. 

Conway Castle and Town Walls, 

The remarkably perfect fortifications of the Castle 
and Town of Conway are well known, but the great 
interest of the Castle and its magnificent situation is 
such that it is probable the unique claims of the town 
walls are sometimes overlooked. Apart from the 
Castle there are as many as twenty-eight towers on the 
walls. 

The London and North Western Railway Company 
has in recent years underbuilt the Castle towers on the 
side adjoining their line, and a considerable length of 
the town wails, which were becoming undermined, 
There was otherwise, however, very little sign of atten- 
tion or repair, and the Castle within, and the wails in 
many places, had got into a very unsatisfactory condition, 
the latter having in many places been injured by the en- 
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croachment of domestic buildings, by the sinking of foun- 
dations, and still more by the action of the weather on 
the merlons and loopholes that give so much character 
to the upper parts. 

About three years ago the Committee sent an 
architect of great experience in dealing with old build- 
ings, to examine the remains, and be made a most 
exhaustive and careful report on the whole of the ruins, 
containing various recommendations as to their future 
treatment. A copy of this was sent to the Corporation 
of the town. No action seems to have followed for some 
time, but the present Mayor of Conway has within the 
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Lately there has been some correspondence in the 
local papers, advocating, in addition to necessary 
repairs, works of ‘‘ restoration,” such as the erecting of 
drawbridges and gates, and the roofing and flooring of 
towers. The latter suggestions are foolish and uncalled 
for, the former are wise and necessary, and the 
Committee has addressed a letter to the paper protest- 
ing against any works of restoration ” 

Whitgiffs Hospital, Croydon. 

The threatened destruction of part of this historical 
fabric cannot but be regarded with deep regret, as 
one of the two typical buildings in the County of 
Surrey, the other being Archbishop Abbot’s Hospital 
at Guildford. 

Any removal or destruction would obliterate, not 
only local history, but efface the real object for which 
these institutions had been founded, viz., the mainte- 
nance of deserving poor or other meritorious persons 
within certain districts of the county. 

With the Hospital is connected the School at Croy- 
don, a charity greatly furthered by Dr. Whitgift’s 
scheme of usefulness, and which has increased com- 
mensurately with 'modern educational wants. In archi- 
tectural value also, Whitgift’s Hospital cannot be over- 
looked ; many details of internal woodwork have formed 
the subject for drawing or prize studies by the student 
and artist, and the lessons to be learnt from these 
Elizabethan structures, form an essential item in all 
beginners’ work. To destroy such buildings is not only 
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to lessen the technical advantages which these ex- 
amples offer, but to take away the history of the 
comity, and with that a portion of English history itself. 

We cannot but rejoice that the action of this Society, 
combined with the Society of x\ntiquaries, has arrested 
Immediate steps, but it is for the public, who care to 
see such valuable illustrations preserved, to strengthen 
this Society for future action, if needful. 

Dovevconvt Church, neav Harwich. 

This was one of those churches which gave to 
the landscape a grace beyond every other quality 
in building: an element so subtle, that even keen 
observers are often in doubt as to what it is in the old 
•handiwork which provides so fine a pleasure. 

If, as in the case of Dovercourt, the church happens 
to be at a fashionable, or would-be fashionable seaside 
resort, it is the one thing there which has kinship with 
the dignity of the land, and the wonder of the sea. It 
is such a place, when an ancient building undergoes the 
transformation of a “ restoration,” which is robbed not 
only of the inexpressible, but also of the more direct 
qualities of beauty, which give, the impression of gentle- 
ness as well as natural simplicity. . 

When the floodgate is opened from the big towns at 
the summer season, those of the temporary migration 
who feel it their duty to attend a church must have it 
made attractive, as it is called, or , they will not use a 
part of their short holiday in attentog at— what must 
be to them — a common old buildihg, in no way re- 
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sembling the up-to-date churches they have been 
accustomed to in the suburbs of London or other large 
towns. These visitors want to see art ’’-stained glass^ 
art-flooring tiles, brass work, brilliantly stained deal 
fittings, etc., etc., and a general flash of things discordant 
which will vie with the dresses put on for ‘‘church 
parade.” This is the mud-element which such build- 
ings as Dovercourt Church have had to pass through, 
as have so many solemnly habited places of old worship, 
and they cannot be purified by such a process. 

For example, the sound old roof tiles at Dovercourt, 
with the refining touch of age upon them, have had to 
give way to new ones of inferior and untested quality ; 
and, as the newspaper report of the “restoration” 
says : “ Three new windows have been opened up and 
filled with stained glass ; the stone quoins of the 
windows have been restored ; the porch and vestry have 
been re-roofed,” while “ a new organ, by Messrs. 
Rayson and Son, of Ipswich, has been provided ; and 
the only thing that now remains to be done is the re- 
facing of the old tower.” ff this too goes through the 
process it will be the unkindest scrape of all; for it is 
one of those modest and yet powerfully suggestive land- 
marks which, if it suffers from the dreaded operation — 
as is customary, one more potent charm will have been 
succeeded by the impotent. But the tower is greatly 
in need of skilled repair : many know onlv too well how 
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The Sun Inn, Eton, 

The case of the Sun Inn ” at Eton, is a typical 
instance of the way in which most of the pleasanter 
features of our towns disappear, when a very little care 
or foresight would save them* 

The house is described in the Builders' Journal of 
February i6th, 1B98, as having formed for three cen- 
turies a picturesque feature in the architecture of the 
High Street. At a small table, almost outworn with 
age, George II L used often to dine when he went to 
college. The old pump bore the date 1742, and on the 
front wall there was, oddly enough, a plate affixed in 
the last century by the Sun Insurance Company in the 
early days of fireplates. The house possessed some fine 
arched oaken beams, and the laths were perpendicular 
and fastened with willow twigs.'' In fact it was like some 
other old-fashioned, unpretending houses which still give 
the long street what charm it has, and which will no doubt 
disappear in the same way. The lease was up. An 
enterprising firm of brewers (Messrs. Ashby and Co., 
Staines) applied for a new lease to build a .tied ” house 
(the Sun was a “ free '' house) on the site. The terms 
offered were accepted, a lease was signed in the ordinary 
routine of business and the demolition began. 

It might indeed have been hoped that as the property 
belonged to an educational body like Eton College, the 
old house might have been valued for its own sake and 
preserved, or again, that owning much of the town and 
being patrons of the living, the College might have con- 
sidered whether it were desirable to have a new public 
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house built in a street which already contains ten others, 
or whether a tied house were, from the point of view of 
public morals, an improvement on a free house. 

None of these questions seem to have occurred, 
the papers were signed unnoticed, and when a petition 
against the change was presented by the vicar 
and churchwardens and ail the principal ratepayers 
and School authorities, they were told that it was 
too late and nothing could be done. A second petition 
sent in by some masters of the School, in the hope that 
something might be done to improve the designs for 
the new building (which are of very common-place 
character) was treated in the same way, and a private 
correspondence with the firm met with the same 
answer. 

If this is the way in which the responsibilities of 
landed property are treated by a richly endowed con- 
servative corporation, existing almost entirely for edu- 
cational purposes, and largely consisting of influential 
men selected by the most learned and dignified bodies 
in England, what hope is there for public-spirited action 
or reverence of association or value of the picturesque 
from smaller men who are not acting as national trus- 
tees, but are bound to make of the little that they have 
as much as they can in the market. The incident is the 
more disappointing, because some years ago public 
opinion was brought to bear very effectively on some 
proposed changes at Eton. 

That small and unpretentious buildings may be pic- 
turesque and worth preserving, as well as those that are 
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important and really antique, has yet to be learnt in 
many places besides Eton. 

Exeter CathedraL 

The exterior of this noble church was little altered in 
the great restoration directed by Sir Gilbert Scott 
about thirty years ago, and the north front is probably 
the most uninjured piece of early mediaeval work re- 
maining in England. Like all old buildings situated in 
considerable towns the stonework is being seriously 
attacked by the acids carried in the smoke-laden air. 

Large restorations of portions have been made to the 
south front, and quite recently to the west front. 
The west front, an extraordinarily romantic work, 
was almost intact (with the exception of the great 
window, which was renewed by John Carter about a 
century ago) until two years since. 

Everyone looking on the south front of the nave will 
admit, we think, that the restoration has been excessive 
and unsympathetic. At the west front we believe an 
endeavour has been made to do as little as seemed 
possible from the restoring point of view, and we rejoice 
that the noble screen has been left almost as it was. 
But the very serious fact is obvious that a consider- 
able percentage of this wonderful front is now modern 
imitation work instead of an authentic work of art. 

However, we are again glad to record that as com- 
pared to the reckless and savage assaults on many of 
our other cathedrals, this work at Exeter has been 
painstaking and modest. Especially would we point 
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out that of the two ranges of‘ blank niche work on 
either side of the great window, only one has been 
renewed and the other has been wisely allowed to 
remain. This is not only a gain so far as beauty goes 
but is clear evidence that the arcades did once exist. 

All exterior stonework (and interior also, especially 
where gas is burnt) is continuously decaying, and a, 
percentage of original wrought surface disappears every 
year. In view of this fact we would venture to suggest 
to the Cathedral authorities that they should have a 
very complete survey made of ail the work under their 
charge by means of large detailed drawings to scale, 
and photographs, especially of every carved stone. If 
this were done and the results laid up in the archives,, 
we feel that there would be less feeling in favour of that 
actual renewal, which is in fact the most complete des- 
truction alike of beauty and evidence. 

One other suggestion we are bound to make in the 
interest of the preservation of tiiese old buildings. 
Wherever ancient stonework is found which is hard and 
sharp on the surface, close examination will almost 
invariably show^ that it has a skin of whitewash (now 
turned black) on the surface. Records show that 
whitewashing was customary right through the 
mediaeval period, and there is no doubt that not only 
was the bright cleanliness appreciated, but that the wash 
was applied as a thin coat of protective piaster to the. 
surfaces. We do not venture to suggest that ancient 
work should be whitewashed without careful experiment 
lasting over some years, but we do seriously recommend 



that such experiments should be made on unimportant 
portions of decaying walls. 

We hope that a renewal of the glass in the west 
window need no longer be feared. The glass in itself 
is poor enough as a work of art, but we have become 
accustomed to it, the colour is mellowed by time, and 
above all it is not obtrusive in the lovely interior. A 
new window in bright new glass, “ correct in style, 
would be the only thing one would see in turning west- 
ward to leave the Church. It would be like a great 
advertisement of some ecclesiastical firm. 

Exeter GuildkslL 

It was brought to the knowledge of the Society that 
the Town Council of Exeter was anxious about the 
ancient Guildhall, and the Committee therefore wrote 
and offered to survey the building and give advice as to 
its treatment. This offer was gladly accepted, and two 
professional members of the Society surveyed the 
building, and met with every help from both the Town 
Clerk and the Town Surveyor. 

The report which was sent to the Town Council is 
now being considered, and we have reason to believe 
that the Society’s views will be adopted and acted 
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vent the destruction, either by demolition or restoration, 
of historical buildings in this country, Lord Salisbury, 
at the request of that Society, issued in May, 1S96, a 
Circular to Her Majesty’s Representatives in Austria, 
Bavaria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, The Netherlands, Russia, Saxony, Sweden and 
Norway, Switzerland, and the United States, enquiring 
what statutory provisions as to the preservation of 
Abbeys, Castles, Cathedrals, and other historic build- 
ings existed in those countries. 

The result, embodied in fifteen reports and forty most 
interesting enclosures, has recently been published as a 
Parliamentary Blue Book. It gives exhaustive par- 
ticulars of the provisions in force in the different coun- 
tries, and is so far satisfactory as evidencing considerable 
appreciation of ancient buildings and similar antiquities ; 
but no information is given as to the practical working of 
the regulations adopted by the various States — a point 
which it is clear would very much depend upon the 
education of the public taste as to the true interest and 
value attaching to works of the past. It is encouraging 
to see that the “ Bavarian Government Journal for 
Church and School Affairs,” pointed out, as far back as 
1884, the devastation which had been wrought in the 
interior of particular churches by the ''Restoration 
mania.” 

It should be stated that the " National Trust for 
Places of Historical Interest and Natural Beauty” had 
previously instituted a similar enquiry, though on a 
somewhat wider basis, and the report from the Danish 
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consists of a Memorandum which, he states, he 
supplied to that body. : 

’ Ckun-k, Godskiil, Isle of Wight. 

.iirestored church of great beauty and 
;ay, sadly in need of 
, at whose request the Society 
IS only waiting until the necessary- 
in hand the work recom- 
une, 1897, the tower was 
,nd considerable damage done to 


This is an U’ 

interest. It is, we regret to 
repair, and the vicar 
visited the church 
funds are collected to put 
mended by the Society. In J 
struck by lightning, at... 

the parapet. _ . 

The church consists of a nave and north aisle of equal 
width, and has north and south chapels forming a 
transept. In the south chapel are remains of a large 
fresco of the Crucifixion. Both chancel and north aisle 
have fine Jacobean altar tables. Over the south chapel 
is a small sanctus bell dating from 1450, hanging under 
a stone canopy. 

The chief repair needed is to the roofs, whose tie 
beams, with their ends buried in the wall, have 
become rotten and lost their hold, and allowed the roof 
to spread, thus thrusting the walls out of the 
perpendicular. 

The vicar (Rev. R. H. Pemberton Bartlett) writes 
that he is anxious to carry out the necessary repairs tc 
the church, but that he is at present held back by lack 
of funds. It is to be hoped that so beautiful and 
interesting a church may not be allowed to sink iutc 
further disrepair, since every year is adding, not only 
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to the extent of work necessary, but also to the diffi- 
^culty and expense of doing it. 

St. Mary's Chtirch^ Gtiildford. 

The Society has timely intervened in the preserva- 
tion of the vaulting of the apse of St. John's Chapel in 
this church, where are the remains of some very 
interesting frescoes, which have long been known to 
the artistic world by the descriptions of J. G. Waller, 
F.S.A. 

By judicious strengthening of the vaulting ail ten- 
dency of the apparent crumbling away of the surface 
^on which the frescoes were painted has been made 
secure, and the painting will now be saved to art 
-students as well as to the town, wherein it certainly 
claims a high place in its annals. 

CastU Archway Cottage^ Guildford^ StLrrey, 

The following letter and enclosure were sent by the 
-Committee to the Guildford Town Council : 

lo, Buckingham Street, 

ApELPHI, W.C. 

In r$ Castle Arch Cottage^ Guildford. 

To the Town Clerk of Guildford. 

Sir, — I visited the above with a professional member 
^of my Committee, on Saturday, and was met by the 
Town Surveyor, who courteously told me, in reply to 
my questions, what was proposed to be done. 

It is all-important to the town that the beauty of the 
•exterior of this house should be preserved intact, and 
'when the interior is seen it will be realised that the 
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house is an architecturally historical building and one 
that requires repairing carefully and m detail. 

The Surveyor informed us that he had prepared a 
Specification, and tliat he was proposing to invite 

TTnon hearing this I have been directed by my Com- 
mittL to write^at once and respectfully ask that the 
Town Council will instruct Mr. Mason to carry out the 
renairs by directing a builder on the spot,and from timeto 
Hme without the aid of a Specification. The professional 
members of my Committee urged this course as being 
the only possible way of carrying out the work economi- 
cally and in a conservative spirit. _ 

We will give one example with a view of helping to 
show the necessity of this course. r * 1 „ 

The Surveyor has specified a new deal roof to Take 
the place of the existing oak one. Now it would be 
practically impossible to specify m detail the repairs 
needed to the existing oak roof; nevertheless, it is a 
substantial roof which can easily be repairea, and when 
repaired, will make a far better roof than the proposed 
deal one, and yet the Surv^eyor.if compelled to ha-ve a 
competition among builders for the work, has practically 
no option but to specify a new roof, owing to 
difficulty of specifying in writing the repairs needed to 

tb.e old one* . , , , 

We described to the Surveyor how we considered the 
building should be repaired, and I believe he entire y 
concurred, but in order that your Town Council may 
know our views, I have briefly stated what my Com- 
mittee would wish to see done, and enclose it with this 
letter. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Thackeray Turner, Secretary, 

March i^th, 1898. 
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> Notes on Repair. 

1. The tiie projection at back ought not to be 
removed. 

2. The fine oak entrance doorway should be allowed 
to remain in its present position. 

3. The roof should be stripped, drawn up into 
position as far as practicable, timbers strengthened, 
notably the broken purlin on the south side, which 
should be made good by an angle iron fixed under it by 
coach screws. Where necessary the rafters should be 
hrred up, and the whole covered with three-quarter deal 
boarding free from sap, on the back of which battens 
should be nailed to receive the tile lathing, and the tiles 
rehung. Deficiency in tiles to be made good b}^ pro- 
curing second-hand tiles. 

4. External oak framework should be strengthened 
where necessary, and the tiles rehung on rent oak laths 
if they can be procured, if not, on substantial fir laths. 
The difficulty of wind blowing through this framing 
can easily be overcome by placing a thickness of lath 
and plaster in a line with the centre of the oak uprights 
(a common and successful modern method), and then 
lath and plastering the framework on the inside to form 
the lining of the rooms. 

^ 5. The sash windows in street bay should be en- 
tirely renewed in exact conformity with existing win- 
dows. There is no objection to enlarging the other 
modern windows, provided the windows inWoduced do 
not deceive by leading to the belief that the)^ are the 
original or a copy of the original windows. 

6. All the beautiful fireplaces, as well as the oak 
doors and doorways, should be strictly preserved un- 
altered. 

7. Floors and staircases to be repaired where 
needed. 

Lastly, there is one point which we must mention, 
although it really comes under another head. 

The ancient fourteenth century Castle archway is 
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bein^ rapidly destroyed by the shrubs growing upon it, 
and the Committee would urge the Town to carefully 
remove them, and the rubble work in which they are 
growing, down to the level of the brick string course, to 
bring the wall up to an even surface at that level, to cover 
it wfth a complete layer of asphalte, and then to replace 
the rubble work and as much of the vegetation as can 
reasonably be replaced, and when this is done the 
opportunity might be taken of giving the angle of the 
house additional support from the top of the archway 

Thackeray Turner, Secretary. 

March liph, 1898. 

From the local press we gather that the Society’s 
representations were favourably received, but — pre- 
sumably, as the matter was in the hands of the Surrey 
Archmological Society— no interference was thought 
necessary or desirable, and neither should it have been, 
but as a matter of fact, nearly everything done has been 
in opposition to the Society’s expressed wishes. 

Haddott Hall, Derbyshire. 

In November of last year three professional members 
of the Society visited Haddon Hall, with the approval 
of the Duke of Rutland; and two days were spent in 
going over the entire building with Mr. Rye, the Clerk 
of Works, and a most thorough- examination was made 
of all parts of this famous old House. 

The Society, in its Report, highly commended the. 
excellent state in which the ’ouilding has been preserved,, 
emphasising its exceptional value as representing for 
us a virtually unaltered mediaeval palace. 

That this quality may be strictly preserved is the. 
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very earnest wish of the Society, for it is difficult, if at 
all possible, to point to even a small house in which 
can still be seen thus completely undisturbed so many 
of the familiar surroundings of fifteenth century English 
domestic life. 

Among the points to which special time and attention 
were given are : 

{a) The Entrance Gateway. 

{h) The Great Tower over the same. 

{c) The Tower over the staircase from the Hall. 

{d) The Earl’s Rooms on the south side of the Lower 
Court. 

{e) The Aviary. 

if) The lead roofing, the lead lights, tapestry, etc. 

It was found that very serious movement had taken 
place in the great tower by the entrance, and it was 
evident, from examination of the interior, and from 
plumbing the west wall of the tower, that the large 
erhanging turret was causing this wall to lean forward 
from the summit, while a movement in the foundation 
of the great curtain wall to the south of the tower, had 
occasioned that wall also to lean westwards. 

Great pains were taken to ascertain the exact nature 
and causes of the various cracks and settlements, and 
accurate measurements of the tower, together with 
careful plumbing and levelling, enabled the Society to 
indicate very clearly in its Report the exact trouble, 
and the manner, of effectually dealing with it. 

^ In examining the earl’s rooms and the aviary, it was 
loundthat the outer^ walls of this building had no tie 
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throughout their length (some sixty feet). The south 
•wall ha-d moved, and appeared to be still moving, out- 
wards. The north wall had apparently, before the 
insertion of the shallow bay windows, also shown a 
tendency to do the same. To arrest this movement, in 
walls some twenty-five feet high, the Society recom- 
mended that a new three foot thick wall, well bonded 
to the old walls, should be built back to the fifteenth 
century curtain wall which runs longitudinally between 
them in the aviary below the earl’s rooms. 

After a thorough examination of all the lead roofing 
and gutters, it was found that the lead roof over the 
Inno- aallerv was past repair, and it was recommended 
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directions for all the repairs necessary, including such 
matters as preserving intact the old iron window fasten- 
ings, many of them most intricate and beautiful, 
which in some cases have almost perished from rust. 

On receiving the Report, and in writing to the 
Society, Mr. Rye expressed his anxiety to do all that 
was in his power to preserve the Hall, and in the 
manner indicated, and hoped that, should any further 
difficulties arise, the Society would again give its 
assistance. 

Inglesham Church, Wilts. 

Our member and local correspondent, the Rev. 
Oswald Birchall, is now making a great effort to raise 
the final ^200 needed to complete the repairs of 
Inglesham Church. 

Its wonderful beauty and exceptional interest have 
already been enlarged upon in our Report for 1887. 

The Bishop writes as follows : 

17, The Avenue, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

My DEAR Rector of Buscot,— I visited Inglesham 

it wit?Dr ^^'^thwaite, and discussed 

It With Dr.^ Middleton, one of my most intimate friends 

and an intimate friend of Mr. Vvhlliam Morris. I know 
and approve the views of all three. 

recVr?®n?tl^®r?®f venerable relic and 

against decay; and as long TsTam bishop of 

wU'S 

I regard it as quite safe in Mr. Micklethwaite’s care. 
Yonrs very truly, 

{Signed) G. F. Bristol. 
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Now that we have the Bishop’s warm support we 
have every hope of seeing the repairs to this building, 
which Mr. William Morris made such an effort to save, 
satisfactorily completed. 

Cistmian Abbey Gatcumy, Kingswood, near Wotton-unier- 
Edge^ Gloucestershire. 

A local effort is being made to purchase this most 
interesting building and to repair and preserve it. The 
actual cost of the building is but a further sum of 
^30 is needed for repairs, making a total of ;^iio. Of 
this sum about been collected. 

As the Society has an assurance from the chairman 
of the trustees that the repairs to the building shall be 
carried out in accordance with its recomnaendations, it 
is anxious that the remaining £60 required should be 
collected, and it thinks this is a case to which members 
of the Society who desire to do so may safely subscribe, 
making their contributions conditional upon the work 
when completed, having the approval of the Society, as 
it has offered to give a report, stating what repairs are 
needed and how they should be done. 

London Mediaeval Antiquities. 

It is a remarkable fact that London contains fewer 
medisevai antiquities than any other city of the same 
age. The author of the article on Architecture in 
London, in Wmle's London and its Vicinity^ (Mr. E. L. 
Garbett, Hon. Mem.) writing in 1851, divides English 
buildings chronologically into' four periods, tie 
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first being that of original buildings, extending from the 
earliest times to about 1350, the second extends from 
the above date to about 1600, the third from 1600 
to 1780, and the fourth from the latter date to the 
present day. “ In the present age,” the author above 
quoted continues, “peculiar interest attaches to the 
relics however slight, that remain from the first period 
of art. ... In London they are perhaps fewer than 
in any other city old enough to contain any. The 
successive ravages of iconoclasm, fire, coal smoke, a 
destructive climate, commercial cupidity, and (worst of 
all) the forgery called ‘ restoration,’ have left this 
metropolis (after sweeping off two of the finest monu- 
ments within these twenty years), only four considerable 
portions of works of the age of unpretence, and a few 
fragments. These four works are the Fix Office, West- 
minster ; the White Tower ; the Crypt of the Church 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside ; and the remains of St. 
Bartholomew’s Priory Church, Smithfield.” 

Incredible as it may seem, the Corporation of the City 
of London recently proposed to form a street from 
Cripplegate to Smithfield, which would have passed 
over the site of the cloisters of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, and would have destroyed the gateway to the 
priory precinct, one of the few specimens of early English 
work in London left to us. Fortunately the London 
County Council declined to approve this scheme or to 
contribute to the cost of the so-called improvement, 
which has been consequently abandoned, but it is not im- 
probable that the proposal may be renewed at some 
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which this priceless relic in 
exposed from commercial 
'e influences points to the 
.etion of the scheduling all 
the Metropolis worthy of 
which the London County 
'* — i engaged with the co- 
and of other kindred societies. 


future time, i 
common with 
cupidity and oth 
urgent necessity 
buildings and structures in 
preservation, a wmrk on 
Council has been for some time 

operation of the Society a.. 

London. Coopers' Almhouses, Ratcliff. 

These almhouses, which were erected towards the 
end of last century, have recently been demolished. ^ 
They were, however, previous to their destruction, 
visited by the Committee for the Survey of the 
Memorials of Greater London, who discovered several 
exceedingly interesting and historically valuable me- 
morial tablets of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies relating to the Old Coopers. These were in the 
housebreakers- hands, and about to be destroyed. 

The Committee of the Survey addressed a letter to 
.I ComDanv, and received a 
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London. Victoria Enihanhnmt and St. John’s Improvement 
Bill. 

This Bill when first issued provided, among other 
things, for the destruction of the Jewel Tower, etc. 

Had the Bill as first drafted been persisted in, the 
Society would have opposed it on the following 
grounds : 

(1) That it would involve the loss of the Jewel Tower 
and many old houses of interest without any corres- 
ponding gain. 

(2) That it would increase the danger to the Abbey 
from fire by permitting it to be crowded round by 
large buildings ; and 

(3) That it would rob the Abbey of its size and dignity 
by permitting it to be dwarfed by high buildings'^sur- 
rounding it. 

However, before the Bill came on in the House of 
Commons it was modified to such an extent that the 
objections to it from the Society’s point of view were 
largely removed. The Bill, however, was rejected by 
the House by an overwhelming majority. 

White Hart hm, Maiden Newton, Dorset. 

It came to the knowledge of the Committee that there 
was a proposal on foot for the destruction of this build- 
ing, and It therefore made arrangements for it to be 
visited by one of its professional members. 

In his report our member stated that the buildin;' 
was a characteristic and most beautiful example of ; 
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West country inn, and the chief feature of interest in 
the village. 

The Society decided to approach the owners, Messrs. 
Devenish, brewers, and in its letter to them begged that 
the main front should be left in its present condition 
subject to necessary repairs, and that any additional 
accommodation needed should be provided at the back. 
This could have been done quite easily and without 
interfering to any great extent with the present aspect 
of the building. 

We regret to say, however, that the owners in their 
reply stated that they feared it would be impossible to 
•comply with the Society’s request. 

The latest information is,, that the house is to be en- 
tirely rebuilt, and thus a beautiful building, which is 
without doubt a wmrk of art, and which cannot possibly 
be replaced, is to be destroyed, when by care and con- 
sideration it could have been preserved with but slight 
(if any) inconvenience. 

It might be thought that even from a commercial 
point of view, the owners would have decided to retain 
the building, as there are many who spend their holi- 
days in travelling about to see buildings such as 
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It is an interesting building and forms part of a 
peculiar and picturesque group situated by what is- 
known as the wharf and stretching from the “ White 
Hart ’ Inn down to the canal. 

The lowest storey, now closed up with brickwork, was- 
originally an open market-house or loggia, the upper 
part of the building being supported upon nine circular 
oak columns, with carved cantilevers. All three storeys 
are at present used by a corn merchant, but the New- 
bury Field Club are endeavouring to make some 
arrangement by which the safety and permanent preser- 
vation of this valuable link with the former greatness, 
of Newbury and her cloth-workers may be ensured. 

Hospital of Si. Bartholomew’s, Oxford. 

The Hospital, which is locally known as“ Bartlemas,”' 
is one of the oldest foundations of the kind in England, 
and was founded about 1126, for the housing {hospit^- 
honem) sxLd sustentation of infirm lepers, the foundation 
comprising twelve brethren with a chaplain, for which, 
purpose the king assigned twenty-three pounds of silver 
and five pennies, , and other royal gifts; but many- 
private individuals, connected with the City and County 
of Oxford, also subsequently became benefactors to. 
St. Bartholomew’s, so that the Hospital was possessed 
of a considerable amount of property, both in land and 
rents. Abuses soon crept in, Adam de Weston being a 
noted offender; an inquiry was held in 1312-16, with the 
object of putting the charity on a better footing ; the 
rethren were then reduced in number to eight, and it. 
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was directed that the chaplain should, as priest and 
master, reside at the hospital. Matters did not however 
improve, and the Hospital was, in 1328, with a view to 
better administration, handed over to Oriel College, on 
condition that daily service should be held in the Chapel ; 
the brethren to have residence (in the Hospital) and 
ninepence a week for sustenance, with five shillings a 
year each for clothing. The College was also to have 
the right to send its inmates to the Hospital for purer 
air in 'times of sickness. The brethren, improperly 
called almsmen, now number four instead of eight, and 
are allowed by Oriel the ninepence a week and five 
shillings a year each, but no lodging is provided for 
them, nor is service held in the Chapel. 

The Hospital buildings are now used for farming 
purposes. They are on Cowley Road, and stand in a field 
just beyond the rapidly advancing outskirts of Oxford. 

The Chapel was rebuilt during the Lancastrian period, 
and contains : {a) the original dedication crosses — these 
are painted on whitewash, conclusively proving that the 
interior of the Chapel was whitewashed before it was 
dedicated, which, it is fair to assume, was soon after it 
was rebuilt ; (b) some fine characteristic Oxfordshire 
windows, two of which were probably part of the 
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The lodgings for the brethren, which were rebuilt in 
1649, are now used as stables for chaff-cutting and 
storage. They contain much of the original work, par- 
titions, stairs, and especially the old doorways, which 
have the initials of the College and of the Provost and 
the Treasurer carved in the spandrils over the doors. 
It is noticeable that few ancient buildings devoted 
to this use have escaped modernisation so completely 
as this one. 

Part of the farmhouse may have been originally the 
master s house, but of this fact we have no certain 
knowledge. The farmhouse is a picturesque building, 
which surely everyone would be sorry to see destroyed. 

The historical value of this group of buildings is 
great, there being too few examples remaining to show 
the arrangement and plan of an institution of this kind. 
The most notable example is, perhaps, the Hospital of 
Saint Cross, near Winchester, which has quite recently 
escaped modernisation,, owing to its historical value, 
and the buildings. at Oxford should certainly be treated 
with similar respect. It will be strange indeed if 
Oxford cannot afford to keep such valuable records of 
the past, to say nothing of their undoubted worth as 
works of art. • ^ 

We understand that the settlement of the question as 
affecting the charity was practically agreed to at the 
meeting of the Oxford Town Council on April 6th, but 
as to the future of the building little has been arranged, 
except that it is understood that the Chapel, with a 

suitable amount ofland attached, is to be reserved for 
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such uses as the Charity Commissioners shall hereafter 
direct, the other buildings being proposed to be handed 
over to Oriel College as College property. It -will,, 
therefore, rest with the College to see that these unique 
domestic buildings are kept in use and thereby pre- 
served. No harm is being done to the buildings by 

their present occupation. 

Timber Belfry at Pembridge, Herefordshire. 

Of all the detatched bell towers for which Hereford- 
shire is famous, the one at Pembridge is the most 
striking. It consists of a group of gigantic posts set in 
the ground to support the frame- work for the bells, with 
a stone building surrounding it as a first storey, upon 
which two higher storeys of timber are placed, all three 
roofed with stone tiles, and making altogether an extra- 
ordinarily picturesque object. It is probable that it has 
been erected at various dates, the oldest portions being 
of the 14th century. 

As there were rumours of restoration and re-roofing 
with slate, the Committee offered to send an architect 
to examine the belfry, and the offer was accepted.. 
There now seems every probability that the building 
will be carefully repaired, without injury to its ancient 
character. 

Peteyhofough Town Hall, 

Ali who know Peterborough Cathedral must also 
know the graceful building which faces the visitor on his 
return from the Cathedral. 


.’•i. , >: ''v.K-'!,:', 
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The Society heard in July last that, as the Town 
Hall proved too small for modern requirements, a pro- 
posal was on foot for its removal to make way for new 
municipal buildings. 

The Society at once addressed the Mayor and Cor- 
poration, and we hope with better success than it met with 
when addressing the Dean and Chapter on the subject 
of the West front of the Cathedral, It has been de- 
cided to enlarge the building from the back, and we are 
in the hope that the final result will be to provide all 
the accommodation that is needed and still retain the 
valuable old building practically unaltered. Time will 
show whether our hopes will be realised. 

Piyfon Church, Herts. 

This Church was visited on behalf of the Society in 
April, 1883, when it was found that with the exception 
•of the chancel, the building had been “thoroughly 
restored.” 

As the Lay Rector was responsible for the repairs 
to the chancel, the Society wrote to him, and urg'ed that 
-all work done should be confined to the works of neces- 
sary repairs, which it enumerated. 

The Society recently heard from him that the Vicar 
and Churchwardens had called a ve.stry meeting to ask 
for a faculty to restore the chancel, and that it was pro- 
posed to put on a new roof, new east window, new floor, 
■etc., etc., to which he strongly objected, as he did not 
want to destroy the ancient character of the chancel. 
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He also stated that he had instructed his solicitor to 
appear at the vestry meeting and oppose the scheme. 

The Society accordingly sent a copy of its letter 
containing its recommendations to the solicitor, who in 
reply informed it that the scheme for the restoration ” 
of the chance] had been defeated at the vestry meeting, 
the resolution not having a seconder. 

The Society is deeply indebted to the Lay Rector for 
his action in the matter, for had the chancel been ‘‘ re- 
stored ” the Church would to all intents and purposes 
ha^^e ceased to exist as an ancient building. 

Ranworth Churchy Norfolk. 

This building has recently been visited by a profes- 
sional member of the Society, with a representative of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and a joint report has been 
drawn up. 

The Church dates chiefly from the fifteenth century, 
.and is noted for its magnificent painted rood screen and 
reredoses to the nave altars, v/hich form a composition 
unequalled by any now existing in the district — a district 
famed for its screens. 

The building is in a bad state of repair, but we feel 
■sure that if the recommendations contained in the Re- 
port are followed, the building will be preserved and 
made fit for Divine worship without appreciable loss of 
interest. 

Joiners' Hall^ Salishwyi 

We are glad to be able to state that this building of 
which an account was printed in our last .Report, has 
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now been purchased by the “ National Trust ” and the 
necessary repairs advocated in our report are to be 
carried out forthwith. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to us that such an 
excellent Society has been formed, for its existence 
enables us to point out to custodians who are owners of 
ancient buildings, that if they do not like the trouble 
they entail, the buildings may still be preserved by 
arranging that they shall become the property of the 
“ National Trust.” 

Lahe House, Salishiry. 

We have received the following letter from the owner 
of Lake House, Salisbury, which case was noticed in our 
last year’s report, and as we have permission to publish 
it, the Committee does so, thinking that it may interest 
our readers : 

Lake House, 

Salisbury. 

May 22nd, 1898. 

Gentlemen,-As the work of preservation of Lake 
House IS now complete, permit me to express my deeo 

fssfsta°nc? and' t” T" 

assistance, and to say how completely the method of 

^ answered its purpose. 

1 he state of the building was such as to cause the 
greatest anxiety, the chalk walls were crushed to 
disintegration, whilst the characteristic stone and flin? 
outer facings were seriously buckled and cracked some 
p aces were so bad as to appear almost hopeless of ore 
servation without taking down, but by yom SthoHf 
cautiously removing the crushed chalk a little at a tinm 
and tyemg m the outer stone and flint to the inner wall 
as the work proceeded, the preservation hL bel .. 



complished without removing a stone. The essential 
parts of the building remain as left by the original 
builders, whilst the intrinsic strength is much greater, 
and I feel sure that all antiquaries in common with 
myself will consider that a good work has been ac- 
complished. 

I remain, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Joseph W. Lovibond. 

The Society for the 

Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings. 

St. Mary Stratford, Bow Church. 

The Society may claim to have won a success in the 
matter of the ancient Parish Church of Bow, in East 
London. About two years ago an agitation was started 
in the district for the removal of the church, and for the 
purchase of the site by the London County Council. 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, moreover, had pronounced the 
church to be in a dangerous condition, and there was a 
possibility not only of its abandonment, but of its 
destruction. 

The Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of 
Greater London took the matter up, and at Mr. Ashbee’s 
instigation asked this Society to prepare a report from 
the conservative point of view. This was done, but for 
two years the matter hung fire, and the church remained 
during nearly the whole of that- time with only a tar- 
paulin to cover the roof. When the new Bishop of 
Stepney came into power he very wisely saw that it 
would be both an economy and an advantage if the 
Society’s Report could be adopted. He thereupon 
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formed a new Committee, inviting representation from 
ns, from the Survey Committee, and from the National 
Trust. Mr, Ashbee was asked to act as the representa- 
tive of the two former bodies, and Mr. Ambrose 
Poynter for the latter became one of the collectors of 
funds for the new Committee. Several letters appeared 
in the Times, The Society revised its report up to date, 
and it may now be said that the scheme for the repair 
of this, one of the most beautiful churches in the East 
End of London, is being vigorously prosecuted. The 
new Committee, acting under the direction of the 
Council of this Society, are in hopes of shortly commenc- 
ing the work, which they propose to carry out in stages 
as the money comes in. The Society would like to take 
this opportunity of thanking the Bishop of Stepney and 
Archdeacon Sinclair for their kindly recognition of its 
•efforts, and their friendly co-operation, and of calling 
the attention of its members to the National Trust fund 
on behalf of the Church. 

Teddington Churchy Middlesex, 

About the old Church at Teddington, which forms 
such a picturesque group with the old houses west of 
it, the Committee cannot report so favourably. It is 
mainly of eighteenth century date, with an interesting 
brass of Henry VIL’s time, a.nd some brick work in 
the south aisle probably of the sixteenth century. 
Among the monuments , it contains is one to Peg 
Woffington. The building of the new church opposite 
has led to the disuse of the old one, which bids fair to 





become ruinous and then to be swept away. It was 
visited last July by two members, and a letter was ad- 
dressed to the vicar, pointing out its historical value in 
the neighbourhood of London. The intention appears 
to be to allow it to fall to pieces, and then to build a 
■chapel in the new church to commemorate the old one, 
and to move some of the monuments into this new 
chapel, which will be a poor compensation for the loss 
of an unpretentious and agreeable old building. 

Twickenham Middlesex. 

This is a square brick church of the Wren type, with 
a west tower remaining from an earlier church. This 
tower is stoutly built of grey stone, which has weathered 
to a light colour, and it makes a very beautiful feature 
in the landscape of the Thames valley. The tower of 
the old church at Richmond has lately been restored 
in such a way as to deprive it of all interest, and the 
Committee, therefore, instructed two of its members to 
visit Twickenham in case the tower there should be 
■threatened with a similar fate. A letter was sent to 
the vicar and churchwardens, as well as to the architect, 
urging the importance of preserving the tower with as 
little interference as possible, and the Committee is glad 
to report that their suggestions were courteously re- 
ceived and that the plans, as stated to them, do not 
involve any likelihood of avoidable damage to the 
church. 

West Staffoyd Churchy mar Dor Chester, 

This little church is of much -interest, since it ap- 
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b pears that few changes have been made in it since it 

I was refitted about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

I I "' It consists of a western tower, a south porch, on which 

is carved the date 1640, and an oblong nave, the eastern 
portion of which is divided from the rest of the church, 
by a richly carved seventeenth century screen so 
as to form a ritual chancel. Owing to the death of the 
last rector changes have been threatened. A proposal 
was made by his successor to build a new chancel, 
change the position of the screen, re-seat the church, 
which now contains somewhat high pews -with carved 
I dooiTS of the same date as the screen, and remove a 

western gallery. The ostensible ground for these 
changes is the desire to increase the acconiTnodation. 
The Society suggested, if real need for enlargement 
existed, the building of a north transept, but this proposal 
was not entertained by the rector, and the Restoration 
Committee. The church has been visited by the Secre- 
tary, and also on two occasions by the local correspon- 
dent Avho has photographed it, and some letters ap- 
peared in the Dorset County Chronicle pointing out that the 
proposals of the Restoration Committee would entirely 
destroy the unique features of a building, which in its 
present condition is a specimen of a country church re- 
stored and probably partially rebuilt at a time when 
little church building was going on in England. At 
present the work of building a new chancel has not been 
begun, but it is to be feared that the protests of the 
Society will not avail to save the church from changes 
that, will result in loss of interest and destroy its 
character. 
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Jlu following is a list of the Buildings which have come before 
the Society during the year : — 


Abbey Dore Church. Hereford- 
shire 

Aberdeen, Greyfriars Church 
Aberdeen, St- Mary’s Chapel, 
St. Nicholas’ Church 
Abingdon Church, Berkshire 
Alfriston, Sussex, Old Clergy 
House 

All Hallows Church, near 
Aspatria, Cumberland 
An wick, Lines., St. Edith’s 
Church 

Arbroath Priory, N.B. 

Austrey, Atherstone, Warwick- 
shire, Ancient Cross 
Bakeweil Church, Derbyshire 
Barham Abbey Ruins, Sussex 
Beaconsheld, Bucks,, Old Rec- 
tory 

Bebington Church, Cheshire 
Berry Pomeroy Church, Devon- 
shire 

Bideford Bridge, Devonshire 
Birkenhead, Cheshire, The 
Priory Ruins 

Black Torrington Church, 
Devonshire 

Bourne, Lines., Old Red Hall 
Boiieat Church, Northants 
Brechin Cathedral, N.B. 


Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk, 
The Norman Tower 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 
The Abbey Ruins 
Cadoxton-Juxta-NeathChurch, 
Glamorganshire 
Caergwlre Castle, Flints. 
Canterbury Cathedral, Kent 
Carisbrooke Church, L of W. 
Chester, Bishop Lloyd’s Palace 
Chichester Cathedral, Sussex 
Chippenham Church, Bells, 
Cambs. 

Chipping Campden, Glouces- 
tershire, The Town Hall 
Chipping Warden Church, 
Northants 

Clare Church, Suffolk 
Clitheroe Church, Lancs. 
Coldingham Priory, Berwick- 
shire 

Corton Chapel, Dorset 
Crantock Church, Cornwall 
Croydon, Surrey, Whitgift 
Almshouses 
Cyprus Antiquities 
Dormston Church, Worcs. 
Dover, Kent, St. Mary’s Church 
Tower ^ 

Dovercouit Church, Essex 
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Douglas, Isle of Man, St. 

George’s Church 
Douglas, Isle of Man, St. 

Matthew’s Church 
Dunfirmiine Abbey, N.B. 
Dunstanburgh Castle, North- 
umberland 

Durrington Church, Sussex 
East Barnet Church, Herts. 
East Lul worth Church Tower, 
Dorset 

Eckington, Worcestershire, 
Ancient Cross 
Eton, Bucks., The Sun Inn 
Ely Cathedral, Cambs. 

Exeter Cathedral, Devonshire 
Exeter Guildhall, Devonshire 
Flamstead Church, Herts. 
Folkestone, Kent, Ancient Cross 
Framsden Church, Suffolk 
Fring Church, Norfolk 
Godaiming, Surrey, White 
Hart Inn 

Godfrey de Bouillon, Castle of 
Godshill Church, 1. of W. 
Gowthwaite Hall, Yorks. 

Great Snoring Church, Norfolk 
Guildford, Surrey, Castle Arch 
Cottage 

Guildford, Surrey, St. Mary’s 
Church 

Haddington Bridge, N.B, 

H addon Hall, Derbyshire 


Hampton Court Palace, Oak 
Panelling 

Haseley Church, Oxfordshire 
Haversharn Church Tower, 
Bucks. 

Holywell, Flints., St. Wine- 
fride’s Well 

Huntingfield Church, Suffolk 
Ilford, Essex, Roman Camp at 
Ilketshall Church, Suffolk 
Inglesham Church, Wilts. 
Kempiey Ch., Gloucestershire 
Kenton Church, Devonshire, 
Rood Screen 

Kettlebaston Church, Suffolk 
Kildwick Church, Yorks. 

King’s Norton, Worcestershire, 
The Saracen’s Head 
Kingston, Herefordshire, 
Churchyard Cross 
Kingswood, Gloucestershire, 
Cistercian Abbey Gateway 
Liskeard Church T ower, Corn- 
wall 

Linlithgow Palace, N.B, 
Lingwood Church, Norfolk 
Little Kimble Church, Bucks., 
Paintings in 

Little Washburn Church, 
Gloucestershire 
Little Wenham Church, Suffolk 
Llanthony Abbey Ruins, Mon- 
mouthshire 
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Padstow Church, Cornwall 
Paisley Abbey, N.B. 

Pembridge Bell Tower, Here- 
fordshire 

Pembrokeshire, Priory Remains 
Penderyn, Breconshire, St, 
Cynnog’s Church 
Perry Barr Bridge, Staffs. 
Peterborough Cathedral 
Peterborough Town Hall 
Petersfield, Hants, Old Houses 
Market Place 
Philae, Egypt 
Pirton Church, Herts. 

Pirton Church, Worcestershire 
Prittlewell, Essex, Reynolds'^ 
Ranworth Church, Norfolk 
Rockenford Church, Devon- 
shire 

Rouen, Old Houses 
St. Ken elm’s Church, Worcs. 
Salisbury, Wilts., The Joiners’ 
Hall 

Salisbury, Wilts., Lake House 
•Sampford Courtenay Church, 
Devonshire 

Sapperton Church, Lines. 
Scarborough Castle, Yorks. 
Selby Abbey Church, Yorks. 
Sharow, Yorkshire, Ancient 
Cross 

Shernbourn Church, Norfolk 
Sibton Church, Suffolk 


London, Old House, Acton, W . 
London, Ancient Buildings in 
London, City Churches 
London, Chelsea Hospital 
London, Holborn,The Beil Inn 
London, Kensington Palace 
London, Stratford-Bow, St, 
Mary’s Church 

London, Westminster Im- 
provement Scheme 
London, Westminster, Blue 
Coat School, Caxton Street 
Long Melford Church, Suffolk 
Ludlow, Salop, Barnaby House 
Luton, Beds., Old Vicarage 
Lyminge Church, Kent 
Maiden Newton, Dorset, White 
Hart Inn 

Moreleigh Church, Devonshire 
Nether Hall, Roy don, Essex, 
Tudor Gateway 
Nett lest ead Church, Suffolk 
N ewbury , Berks. ,TheClothHaii 
New Shoreham Church, Sussex 
Newton Abbot, Devonshire, 
Ancient Tower 
Norwich Cathedral 
Norwich, Old Houses 
Norwich, The Stranger’s Hall 
Offeiiham, Worcestershire, An. 
cient Cottage 

Oxford, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital 
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Silk Wilionghby Church, Lines. 
Sizergh Castle, Westmoreland 
South Scarle Church, Notts. 
Stanion Church, Northants 
Stanway Church, Gloucester- 
shire 

Stockton-on-Teme Church, 
Worcestershire 

Stoke Dry Church, Leicester- 
shire 

Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucester- 
shire, Star House 
Strata Florida Abbey, Flints. 
Stratford-upon-Avon, The 
Almshouses 

Stratford-upon-Avon, The 
Chapel 

Street on Parva Church, Sussex 
Tamworth Castle, Staffordshire 
Teddington Church, Middlesex 
Terrington Church, Norfolk 
Tewkesbury Abbey, Glouces- 
tershire 

Thetford, Norfolk, Town Hall 
Thwing Church, Yorks. 

Tintern Abbey, Monmouthshire 
Trimley Church, Suffolk. 


Trunch Church, Norfolk 
Turkdean Ch., Gloucestershire 
Twickenham Church Tower, 
Middlesex 

Udimore Church, Sussex 
Wakefield Cathedral, Yorkshire 
Walsoken Church, Norfolk 
West Stafford Church, Dorset 
Whitby Abbey, Yorks. 
Whitchurch, Middlesex, St. 

Lawrence Church 
Whit wick Ch., Leicestershire 
Witheycombe Rawieigh, De- 
vonshire, Church of St. John- 
in-the-Wilderness 
Wolverhampton, Staffs., St. 

Peter’s Church Tower 
Woodbridge Church, Suffolk 
Woodspring Priory, Weston- 
super-Mare Somerset 
Wroughton Church Tower, 
Wilts. 

Yarnton Church, Oxfordshire 
Yarpole Bell Tower, Hereford- 
shire 

York, Holy Trinity, Micklegate 
Church 
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REPORT OF GENERAL MEETING 


The General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Thursday, June i6th, 1898, at Burlington House, W., 
the Society of Antiquaries courteously allowing the 
Society the use of its Lecture Hall. 

The chair was taken by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Bristol. 

The adoption of the report, which was taken as read, 
was moved by Lord Balcarres, M.P., who said it 
seemed to him that the work of the past year had been 
of an exceptionally interesting and important character. 
A subject of great interest to the members of the 
Society had been the proposal to sweep away one of the 
oldest parts of Westminster, but the Bill proposing this 
had been rejected by the House of Commons by a large 
majority. Another question had been the preservation 
of the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, Oxford, one of the 
■ oldest foundations in the kingdom. Lord Balcarres 
concluded by urging that everybody who had an 
interest in the Society should do their best to intro- 
duce new members, and it was also necessary that a 
large number of Local Correspondents should be ap- 
pointed, as there were a good number of counties where 
no Correspondents existed. 

Mr. J. W. Lovibond seconded the motion, and in doing 
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so referred to the practical help given to him by the 
Society in putting a valuable Elizabethan house— Lake 
House, Salisbury— into a proper state of repair. He 
stated that when the house came into his possession he 
found it to be in a very bad state of repair indeed, and 
after considering various schemes he came to the con- 
clusion that the recommendations of the Society were 
the most feasible. He therefore arranged that the 
house should be dealt with in accordance with its 
advice. This had now been done, and he was glad to 
say with the most satisfactory results. Where the core 
of the walls was disintegrated it had been most skilfully 
removed and replaced, piece by piece, with new material, 
thus rendering the building structurally sound and at 
the same time preserving the ancient work in its in- 
tegrity. 

Mr. H. E. Luxmoore, M.A., then read the following 
paper : 

“ Our Purposes and Prospects.” 

Your excellent Secretary has desired me to defend the 
aims of this Society, and you remember, I am sure, how 
the poet, Samuel Rogers, being archly accused by a 
certain sprightly lady of quality of having attacked her 
character in conversation, answered, “ Attack you, dear 
Madam ! why, I spend my whole life in defetiding you.” 
The sequel is that the lady ever afterwards avoided 
him in public, and in private declared him to be a very 
malignant man. 

I would, therefore, begin by deprecating that ill-will 
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galleries faithful and beautiful record of ancient build- 
ings. And there is the Guildford Society, which I am 
sure will, if carefully handled, become not only a very 
godsend to that lovely neighbourhood, but also a pattern 
for many other societies all over the country. There 
is not, thank heaven, in England a single town that has 
not something one would wish preserved ; and what 
can be better work than to get together a small circle 
•of men who will note down these worthier buildings 
(and natural objects also) and give advice when they 
are threatened, not petulantly, not menacingly, but as 
part of a community who care for their neighbourhood 
and would help their neighbours. And there is the 
National Trust for preserving places of historic interest. 
Am I wrong in saying that these societies do shew a 
-growth which is and ought to be a real encouragement 
to us ? And especially I would underline the fact that 
their strength does not lie in a few rich and refined 
•dilettanti : they are popular societies ; they connect all 
classes ; they have wealthy and they have famous 
members, men of light and leading ; but their strength 
is in the middle class, which is the main factor in the 
welfare of England. Nor is their aim narrow; even if 
the cyclist s jealousy of pathway-encroachment is selfish, 
so is certainly not the vigilance of the preservers of com- 
mons, like Lord Meath and Mr. Bryce. Yes, I see on all 
sides scattered signs of a general stirring of interest in 
these things and a wish to made effective that regret 
which everyone feels or affects to feel at some fresh 
inroad of the vulgar spirit of destruction, but which it 
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needs courage and zeal to translate from words to 
action, though now the translation is increasingly easy 
owing to the existence and activity of our own and 
kindred societies.'-^ 

And here, though I know it is unwise to mention 
party politics, 1 cannot avoid saying how strangely it 
appears to me that so much of the best work of this 
eminently conservative and preservative society of ours 
has been done by those who would themselves abhor 
the title of conservative — would indeed be satisfied with 
nothing less than (not liberal but) radical. Speaking as 
one born and bred in conservative traditions, I some- 
times feel that it is not to our credit that we should 
so often fail to carry that title into matters that 
are not concerned with votes and office, but do 
immediately keep up and illustrate the patriotic and 
august ideals of our splendid British inheritance. I 
suppose there is no one to whom this society owes so 
much as to William Morris. Politically, William 
Morris would not like to be called a conservative ; 
and I am too loyal to his memory to use of him 
here and now, a word he would not like ; but I do 
say that every lasting influence of his delightful charac- 
ter, and every effective achievement of his attractive 
genius, was rooted in ancient art, in traditional beauty,, 
in the pathetic glory of olden days ; and that all his 
rebellion was against the new vulgarity, the new mean- 

The co-ordination of these societies with a Parliamentary 
Committee by Mr. Bryce, the Duke of Westminster and others,, 
on June 24th, since these words were read, is a still more encoura- 
ging event, which ought not to remain unnoted. 
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ness, the fin-de-siecle Tammany Hall. That a man of 
that temper and calibre should work a society which 
appeals , to the front bench even of the present conserva- 
tive House of Commons is surely, my Lord, a very 
significant and encouraging fact ; so much so, that I 
hope to be forgiven now for digressing thus far in a 
dangerous direction. . 

One word about the National Trust, and I shall be 
able to qiiit this part of my subject. It would be easy, ’ 
no doubt, to throw ridicule on the present achievements 
of their ambitious scheme. To me the encouraging 
thing is that such an ambition should venture to declare 
itself. It draws its lineage, as I feel sure, from that 
forlorn and noble dream of one of our greatest living 
masters— if life it can be called which shuts him from 
us whom he used to charm, instruct and stimulate 
when I was younger. Through the perseverance of 
one of the most faithful of his friends it comes abroad, 
and is not ashamed to declare a programme which in 
no other country could be contemplated for a moment 
without State aid, but which in Great Britain seems 
really feasible and has made good beginning by unaided 
enterprise in Great George Street, Westminster. 

These then are the signs of a growing intelligence, 
interest and care which encourage ‘"spe to the not too 
cheerful hope that at this rate of progress we shall at 
no distant date be as a nation fully av.jare of the value 

of our ancient landmarks and eager to pr;«erve them 

_just then, when the last' ancient landma^ shall have 
-finally disappeared. ' 
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So far, I have indicated some reasons for hope and 
confidence. I propose now to speak about our objects, 
and to conclude with some specification of our chief im- 
pediments. 

The anniversaries of this and last year lend themselves 
singularly to my appeal. Last year we celebrated our 
longest reign, and it is no conventional insincerity to 
say, the reign of the best and most deserving monarch 
in modern annals. This year we are called back with 
an insistence and claim which can hardly be paralleled in 
any European nation, to the anniversary of a king, who, 
so far as we can see through the niists of time, was 
as good and as blameless as Queen Victoria, and who, 
coming to problems more simple and critical than those 
of our own day, may fairly be said to have been even 
more important as a builder of the English nation. 
A millenary is a great interval, even in a nation’s 
existence, and Alfred was a great king, both good and 
glorious ; and rightly do we profess our pride in honour- 
ing him. But how are we to honour King Alfred ? 
Shall we commemorate him at his tomb ? Shall 
we raise a shrine over his bones ? We agree to do so, 
and find to our dismay and confusion that in this very 
century we dug up his tomb, threw away his bones, and 
used his coffin to mend the roads. You think this is an 
incredible exaggeration ? It is, I believe, strictly true. 

Three stone coffins”, says Murray’s Guide to Hamp- 
shire^ discovered at the same time, and on good grounds 
believed to be those of Alfred himself, Alswitha his 
queen, and his son Edward the Elder, were broken 
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up to mend the roads and their contents huddled into a 
pit in the Bridewell garden.” 

Now I take this tragic disaster just as an instance, and 
you cannot but admit it to be a very distressing one, of the 
way in which from our pleasant vices the irony of Pro- 
vidence prepares a scourge for our own back. All over 
England graves have been and still are desecrated. 
Monuments are cleared out of chancels, tombstones out 
of churchyards, to suit the taste. of a pedantic parson 
or churchwarden connoisseur. In King Alfred’s own 
city, where they are now so loud, an excellent dean 
cleared the tombstones from the Close and you may see 
them ranged round the border, like chaperons in a ball- 
room. In a city of quite singular beauty, where, in 
spite of protest, the old houses are one by one making 
room for deplorable fabrics, it is judicial that one day, 
when we prepare to celebrate our first millenary, we 
should find that we have had the misfortune to throw 
away our hero for the sake of a county gaol in which 
the perpetrators richly deserved themselves to find a 
lodging. But no, indeed : they deserved nothing of the 
sort ; they were only doing the usual thing in the 
usual way : they meant no harm, but they were without 
reflection, without care, without veneration — only in 
this case the moral is more sharply enforced. What 
they threw away as valueless proves to be the ashes of 
our national hero. But there is no bit of Saxon string 
course or Roman masonry which has not the same 
kind of claim on us, though of course in a far less 
degree ; and there is no doubt that some day we shall 
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similarly feel regret for its disturbance, or, worse still, 
be unaware of it when it is past recall. It seems value- 
less at present, utterly—only some absurd faddist makes 
a fuss; smile at his impertinence and away with it, 
and find in fifty years your great and irreparable mis- 
take. The chapel which it is my privilege to attend, 
was once adorned with a series of English frescoes, 
of such beauty and importance that if preserved they 
would have held their own even among the great 
painted churches of North Italy. I can remember 
Sir Gilbert Scott telling me that he himself saw 
the workmen chiselling them off the wall. There 
is now absolutely nothing left but a patch visible 
among the perky pinnacles of the meagre stalls that 
replaced them, save what is hidden behind the per- 
manent woodwork. Is it not enough to make one weep 
— or laugh ? And yet this was done with sincerely 
religious and conscientious reasons. Of half the 
devastation, mere taste ” is the cause : the taste of an 
irresponsible squire, of a half-educated incumbent, of a 
rector’s wife. Why I know a case where the rood 
beam of a stately church, with the marks of St. Mary 
and St. John still there, was removed at the bidding of 
a maiden aunt. I have heard of^ workmen in possession 
of coins cut from the fringe of the coffined body of 
Edward the Confessor. I have been told by a young 
soldier that he had the tooth of the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus in his waistcoat pocket. Who has not heard of a 
royal physician stealing from the very coffin the severed 
vertebra and grey-streaked imperial of the first Charles. 
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— stealing it before the very eyes of the regent Prince, 
and wrapping it in an envelope, handed by the ready 
subservience of the very Dean in whose charge were 
those buried dead. Such things are impossible now-— 
perhaps : if so, it is largely thanks to us. But what I 
am urging on you is that a thousand things which we 
are doing to-day with a light heart, as a matter of 
•course, will in another fifty years be seen by our 
successors to be no less deplorable than these past out- 
rages seem to us. 

What is the moral, then ? The moral is preserva- 
tion — or rather, it is something that goes deeper than 
that : the moral is reverence. There is, indeed, no rule, 
as “do not,’’ “ touch not.” But there is that inborn 
feeling of reverence which I venture to say is in indi- 
viduals the outcome of gentle breeding, and in nations 
the evidence and sign manual of high inheritance from 
the past and great destinies for the future. Vulgarity 
has been described as a deadness of soul which limits 
our appreciations to the violent or the sensual, but is in- 
capable of dealing with what is delicate, or imaginative, 
or spiritual. By grave discipline and noble ancestry an 
individual or a people may extend their range of sensi- 
tiveness to ideals and affections as invisible to the 
barbarian ’and the self-made settler as the structure 
of the skeleton to eyes unendowed with the X rays, or 
the refinements of language to the company at the bar 
of the gin palace. The lower forms of human society 
have, one knows, their own rough efficiency and use ; 
but of a people that is born to, and is worthy of, the 
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heritage of a great history, more is required. Their 
life is not limited to struggle for mere material needs, 
they do not live by bread alone, nor do they want to ; 
they have reached a point at which they do not count that 
life which has nothing imaginative, nothing historical, 
nothing beautiful ; they live by admiration, hope and 
love ; and they are thankful they are not Pagans suckled 
in a creed outworn, just because to be Christians or to be 
Englishmen fills them with aspirations and devotions more 
ennobling and more precious (they will say) than has yet 
fallen to the heritage of any human being. I pause a 
moment here, lest I be betrayed into exaggeration ; but I 
feel that it is not so, and I speak soberly when I say 
that since the world began there has been no higher 
destiny than that committed to us now. Well, then, 
w^hat can we do for England if England has done this 
for us ? We are ready enough, I know, to fight for 
England and perhaps to die for England ; but to 
hand on to our children the England our fathers have 
given us, to stir a finger to keep the records of it, to 
preserve any single relic of it if t'wo-pence-halfpenny 
can be saved by parting with it, this seems sometimes 
beyond us aitogether. And yet a nation’s greatness is 
shown partly in this way. It is nothing but sober truth 
to say so ; Athens, for instance, was not wanting in 
audacious humour and an eye to the main chance ; but 
dees an3mrie suppose that Persia, would have been con- 
quered at Salamis if the Athenians had been plastering 
their Parthenon with advertisements of cheap fish ? 
No 1 it wmiild have shown meanness of character, selfish- 
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ness and deficiency in the sense of honour ; and it was 
just in so far as their temper was the opposite of this 
that they came out as conquerors and saved Europe. 
Horatio Nelson was not without a strain of personal 
vanity and weakness ; but can you believe that he and 
Cuthbert Collingwood would have broken the line or 
fought as they did, if the sails of the “ Victory ” and 
** Royal Sovereign ” had blazoned the advertisements of 
quack pills ? Shakspere knew a thing or two about 
human souls in crises, and Shakspere says that in the 
hour of battle the ghosts of our dead sins sit heavy on 
our souls and weigh us ‘‘down to ruin, shame and 
death ” ; but it is even more true of our meannesses and 
our pettifoggings. Pettifoggers cannot win battles or rule 
empire. The man that painted pills on the wTecked 
hull of the “ Foudroyant ” ought to have been — tarred 
and feathered, I was going to say — but I do say that if 
that outrage was not fatal to that pill factory as a going 
concern, so much the worse for us, while for Mr. 
Beecham the only chance I see is to repent and be- 
queath his fortune to the S.P.A.B. 

First, then, I advocate the cause of the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings on the ground of History. 

I have been this afternoon dealing in so many comunon- 
places, platitudes in fact, that I feel I ought here to 
change for a while to detail, and show you how subtly 
and in what innumerable ways our buildings are to us 
the most precious of historic documents. It were easy to 
do so; I remember a paper read to you by Mr. J. J. 
vStevenson, which did it excellently ; or you have only 
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to go to the nearest church, and unless it is a restored 
church, you find every inch of it, from the weather- 
cock on the top to the Roman tile in the foundation, 
every inch of it, from the great pier on which the tower 
rests to the mason’s mark on a stone of the porch, is 
just pure record, from which you can tell when it was 
built and how it has fared, and what have been the for- 
tunes of the parish and the great and little families of 
the country-side for every century since. If you don’t 
care about that, or if you can’t see it, you will, perhaps, 
apply for a faculty, and with the help of a tasty young 
contractor from a country town wipe all this record 
bodily out. I go, for instance, from my own house, and 
twenty yards to the left I find myself in an old back 
court ; on one side is a venerable building of buttressed 
stone ; twenty-five feet up the stone stops short, the 
wall plate is continued in brick, the windows being 
clumsily finished with a plastered cove. ‘‘ So ugly,” says 
one, ‘‘ let us restore it and finish it in stone,” “ So un- 
tidy,” says another, ‘‘ let us reface the stone and bring 
it up to date,” “ But,” says the historian, ugly or un- 
tidy is not the point ; this is my province, this is history : 
between that stone and that brick comes all the history 
of the Wars of the Roses. Where the stone stops, there 
falls the House of Lancaster; then the Yorkist Edward 
tried to suppress the whole foundation, to transfer it to 
■ Windsor. That hurried brickwork means Provost 
Westbury’s sturdy defence of it against the usurper, and 
by altering that you are falsifying history and destroy- 
ing the ties that bind you to the past fortunes of Great 
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Britain. Surely, sir, I need not labour points like 
these ; the history of each generation is written on the 
face of this our country in their own handiwork, and 
that we have no right lightly to efface, unless it be what 
we are ashamed of, and even then, perhaps, it may be 
better left, for warning or for penance. 

And secondly, as history requires our faithful guard- 
ing, so must we consider the claim of beauty. 

For even when work is bad and incongruous there is 
in the delicate ministration of time, a^power of harmonis- 
ing, a gradual softening, a kindly weathering, which 
strangely redeems ugliness ; but when work is not bad 
nor incongruous, then what is done for it by the charm 
of age, let those tell who have more power than I, There 
comes to my mind just now a certain park wall near the 
river, bordering a public road ; it is absolutely nothing 
but a brick wall, a well-built red brick 'wall with a dog- 
tooth of corner bricks for cornice, and a sloping ridge 
of the same. There is no house in sight, though boughs of 
cedar and Scotch fir lean over it here and there, and great 
solid cumulus clouds of glistening ivy make the air hum in 
summer with the bees and wasps that haunt the black- 
bunched fruit. F or the sake of that wall visitors have stayed 
in the village and taken friends there, and have painted 
it and have sworn it was the loveliest village in the 
county and this the best thing in it. It was furred from 
top to bottom in most places with a delicate grey-green 
mossy lichen such as grows on northern trees*— the 
green of aquamarines, the blue of pale opal, the texture of 
soft fleeces in sunlight like Holman Hunt’s Strayed 
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Sheep ” : cool in shadows from the brooding branches, 
flushed here and there as the brick showed through, or 
streaked with orange and gold by other lichens — and 
this nothing in the world but a good brick wall in 
wholesome air, left quite alone and in absolutely good 
repair. Last autumn I heard the place had been 
bought, and the wall stripped and repointed, very 
possibly in black. cement, and, for aught I know, 
crested with bottle glass. Do we care w'hether we 
have beautiful things to look at or not ? Weil, 
some do : but there are many things that most of 
us prefer : we prefer especially comfort, and money, 
which means comfort ; we prefer convention ; and the 
tasty young man from the town is always at hand to 
tell us that lichen is not correct, that black-pointing is 
indispensable. Let us, too, take warning. We are not 
infallible ; think what things have been done even by 
some of those who have helped our Society and fought 
our battles. I have myself done things that make me 
hot when I think of them in sleepless nights. We who 
swore by Gothic have learnt to love Renaissance, too ; 
we who drew the line at 1625 have learnt to slide it 
for^vard from Stuart to Hanover, from Hanover to 
Empire, perhaps from Empire to Victorian. Whatever 
form of art has honestly expressed the character of its 
generation and has been wrought with care and self- 
sacrifice, must claim protection : it may be ugly — we 
may think it so — the best judges may declare it so, but 
it is history, and if we are true, to our, principles we have 
to think once, twice, thrice about it before we re- 
move it. 
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And this brings me to the main point of my apology. 
We are said to be fanatical faddists who would cumber 
the course of the world with outworn rubbish, and the 
charges against us may be formulated comprehensively 
under three heads : 

We shrilly resist all improvement. 

We believe nothing to be good but what is antique. 

And we would let the antique fall to ruin rather than 
mend it. 

On these points let me freely admit that our opponents 
are sometimes reasonably irritated ; but if they look 
closer they will see that we too have some reason. For 
instance, we hold nothing good but what is antique.” 
Surely it is absurd to say this of a Society founded and 
first managed by William Morris, a man by whose in- 
ventions, it is not too much to say, that all the decorative 
arts in England have been raised and stimulated, and 
whose enterprise has, through the length and breadth of 
the country, lefi no kind of equipment for civilised life 
unhelped. He has won a place among the great 
designers of all times, and his society is not likely to be 
narrowly pedantic. But we do say, and we say with 
reason, that in the old days good art was engrained in 
and natural to the people, so that everything they did 
had some of that individual character. I do not know- 
of anything, however humble and commonplace, that 
has come down to us from those times that has not 
some merit. Let me give an obvious instance — the 
harness of cart-horses and the whips of carters. You 
know them, black with brass rings in pleasant gradation 
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of length, simply admirable to look at, and perfectly 
unconscious. The borders of the old Witney blankets — 
they are gone ; and the common brown pie-dishes with 
yellow glaze inside and a traditional pattern, which were 
always in our market when I was a boy. Those are just 
instances of what I mean by natural art. Everything, 
from cart- whip to cathedral, was good of a kind, and 
now (we say) that faculty, habit, or tradition is gone. 
In fact, we don’t care for it now ; we have now a 
different interest ; we have changed it for mechanical 
work. I am ready, perhaps, to admit our engineering 
to be more useful and in many ways quite as admirable. 
Posterity will speak of our machinery perhaps as warmly 
-as we speak of Greek sculpture, or Venetian painting, or 
Norman Gothic. But while this instinctive and natural 
. art was alive there was no need for not tampering with 
buildings; to add to an old building or alter it was 
right enough 'when the natural substitute would be as 
good or better. No\v it is not so ; and feeling this, we 
have to care for the relics of it as heirlooms. We do 
not say nothing new is beautiful, but we do say the new 
is not sure to be beautiful, and if the old one is, the old 
must be preserved and the new experiment kept apart 
. from it. Surely that is not fanatical. 

Next it is said we let the old go to. ruin rather than 
touch it. Why, we exist for the very purpose of preserv- 
ing it. Repair, not restore — repair, not restore. Restore 
means strictly to take away something there is, in order 
to put something we think there was ; and that is 
wrong only because even if it was there and was worth 
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iving, we can’t put it back. We can at best only put 
dead imitation of it. The analogy of a picture is quite 
»und. The background, say, of an old portrait is dark 
id in places it is flaking off. I should not hesitate to 
ive the bare spots painted down ; it is mainly mechanical 
>rk. But supposing the face flakes off, then I know 
at to fill in the features afresh both destroys its 
storical value as a portrait, and injures its artistic 
lue as a picture. I must preserve what I can, 
d be content with that. I have a valued portrait 
j Northcote, soon after it was painted the house- 
'|id put the handle of her broom through the 
Sek. The canvas was drawn together, and an artist 
®pled over the join, I think rightly ; still it is a 
»nished picture. The loss and the gain have to be 
«nced in such cases, but it was repairing, not restor- 
'9 Similarly in a building, what is merely mechanical 
';»t be renewed ; what is necessary for support must be 
pkiy introduced, what is artistic must be kept jealously 
:%ired, but not renewed. The mistake we often make 
suppose that mere ashlar and mere bricks cannot 
irtistic : the quality of the old brick, its shape, the 
• it is laid, the very tooling on the stones, is in some 
:ee artistic — has its own character, cannot be 
gather reproduced. Frankly introduce then what is 
&ssary for support, but do not suppose that you can, 
herely copying the old design, restore what is missing 

! 5rk that is not mechanical, 
would be prudent here perhaps to ignore the con- 
rsy raised last year over the Peterborough West 
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Porch: but it would not be honest. I know that in 
some quarters the action of the Society then gave 
offence and alienated opinion s I should like to conciliate. 
To me it seemed to be so entirely a professional and 
technicar question, that I had no more right to form an 
opinion than many of those who confidently scolded us.. 
On one hand our experts assured us that by working 
in from behind we might secure the wall-face undis- 
turbed; on the other hand very eminent architects as- 
sured us after inspection that this was impossible. In 
this case who was to decide ? Clearly the authorities 
who are responsible for the Cathedral : and, rightly or 
wrongly, they decided against us. Those who took 
down the wall said it could not have been preserved t 
and those who thought it could were refused any 
further facilities for inspection. If there was on our 
side competent professional authority, I think we were 
right in trying to get it considered. If we said or did 
anything to imply that the decision should be in any 
hands but those of the Cathedral authorities, we were 
wrong. I am all for increasing responsibility, not for 
frittering it away by public opinion. I do not say and 
I do not think that we did this, but if we 'were to do so,, 
we should put ourselves wrong. In this case we did 
offend some whose sympathy we wished for ; but we recol- 
lected only too clearly this ; first, the fallibility of ecclesias- 
tical authorities, proved how disastrously ! how cruelly 1 
in that county by the treatment of St, Alban’s. Is there 
anyone now in England who cares at all intelligently, 
for architecture, or uninteiligently for beauty, who does 
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not deplore thatdrremediable vandalism ? So if eccle- 
siastical bodies are not always readily trusted in the 
diocese, the fault is not ours. And secondly, we recol- 
lected the fallibility of architects at the head of their 
profession. It has been my happy fortune to know 
more than one of the most eminent of these — men of true 
religious feeling, of real culture, of unselfish and eager 
desire to do their duty in preservation, and men in ad- 
vance of their time ; and yet I must honestly say that, 
in the restored work of some of these most eminent and 
devoted men, I. can find little to interest, much for re- 
gret. And if, therefore, we conclude that fifty yeara 
hence we may look back with the same dismay and 
regret on the verdicts and the restorations of their suc- 
cessors, again I say the fault is not ours in questioning 
them now. The desire of the ecclesiastic for a spick and 
span place of worship is natural, and natural too the irrita- 
tion caused in a tip-top architect by a leaning wail ; we 
must allow for this as professional, and we must not over- 
strain but rather understrain our principles to meet them 
wherewecan. But we must not surrender. To pronounce 
on the Peterborough imbroglio is therefore beyond my 
province. One may conclude by saying (i) that an 
original wall-front is worth preserving if you can pre- 
serve it; (2) to take down and rebuild, even if you can 
use much of the old stone, will not give you quite the 
same result ; (3) an upright wall is also desirable if you 
can get it without destroying the wall-plate, and ifmot 
you must balance the loss and gain without ignoring the 
former ; (4) when a wall has got seriously out of 
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the perpendicular there is grave blame resting on tlie 
guardians of it ; and (5) in that case the blame is- 
not neutralised, but emphasised, by the destruction 
-having now become unavoidable. Indeed it is only 
■too true that most of the ruin has been caused by con- 
tinuous neglect alternating with wholesale substitution. 
We protest against the substitution : but we also protest 
against the neglect, we are always protesting against it 
— we are the Society for Preserving Ancient Buildings, 
and we deserve our name. 

Let me end by a few words to those who can help us- 
most. 

First, there is the Government. Sir Robert Hunter 
pointed out in the Nineteenth Century Review for April,, 
that in all other countries the Government takes charge 
of and protects buildings and remains which embody its 
history and mark its progress. Great Britain alone is 
destitute of any official record of its possessions, and in 
spite of the efforts of Sir John Lubbock, cares for little 
beyond certain earthworks and megalithic monuments. 
This is unfair enough, but sins of omission would be 
tolerable if Government did not so often set the example 
of debased and unsightly building. There is hardly a 
tov/n where, at some time or other, it does not happen 
that Government has to build a post office, a barrack 
or a school under the Charity Commission. Cannot 
something be done to secure that these buildings shall 
not destroy and outrage attractive features in the old 
streets : that they shall not be incongruous, and vulgar,, 
and bad ? It is not a question of expense, the buildings- 
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are often expensive enough, but it is that they are bad 
and incongruous. Is it impossible that architects should 
be employed by the Board of Works who would go 
'down and see with sympathy the surroundings and set 
an example of building in the local style, and leave a 
pattern to local builders of how to improve a town, 
rather than of how to deface and blot it ? 

And the same applies to great firms—brewers, bankers, 
insurance companies, store companies, and the like, 
who have houses of business in many tov/ns. How 
much may be done in such positions, is well shown by 
the London Board Schools ; thanks to the original archi- 
tect of which, scarcely a district of London is without a 
building, \vhich, to niy mind, reconciles newness and 
practical requirements with good design. 

I want then, first our Government, and next our 
large commercial or municipal firms, to employ archi- 
tects who deserve the name ; and next, we must capture 
the architects : for as long as there are so many bad 
architects who care nothing for association, bodies 
of practical men will be sure to get into bad hands. 
Why should , a building of that kind be put into such 
hands at all ? Why should ‘‘the local man ” instinctively 
set down everything basely ? I asked that question a 
few days ago with regard to plans for an important 
building in my own town. The cupola ventilators, for 
instance, well, you know what they are in business 
premises — why. should they not be carefully designed? 
The answer was, “ Oh, that is the pattern which is 
supplied us by the trade ! ” Quite so : but why 
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should the trade naturally supply bad, not good ? 
Have schools of design, and Art teaching, and South 
Kensington, and technical education, done really 
nothing for us at all yet ? That is what I want to 
know. When struggling artists are literally swarming 
in our midst, can nothing be done to get hold of the 
ordinary trade pattern ? 

I confess what I should most like would be a propa- 
ganda among local builders. Our society has done less 
in that way than I at one time hoped for. Lack of funds 
— lack of funds is conclusive. Oh, that someone would 
endow half a dozen missionary vans to tour the country 
— a good lecturer, a set of lantern .slides, something in 
the style of that charming and amusing book, Pugin's 
Contrasts ; photographs on the screen, first of St. John’s 
almshouse and the old Guildhall, explaining why they 
•are so good and delightful, and then of the Mayor’s new 
Emporium and the Independent Chapel, explaining why 
they are vulgar and vile ; fly-leaves of practical direc- 
tions like those our secretary can supply, distributed 
gratis and sent to all the plumbers in the place, and a 
letter or two in the local paper to drive it home. 

And lastly, the clergy. In your presence, my Lord, 
might I, with bated breath, venture to suggest that 
some lectures on the care of churches and church an- 
tiquities might well form part of the course at theo- 
logical colleges. Not a mile from this I can show you 
silversmiths who have shelves on shelves entirely filled 
with English patens and chalices. How come by ? It 
is easy to guess. I was once asked by a rector to sub- 
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scribe to a new chalice for his church ; he said that 
there was an ante-reformation chalice in use, which was- 
not the right shape ; the silver would be melted down 
for a new^ one, and 15s. 6i. would be allov/ed for it. 
That is the way in which things hallowed by ancestral 
associations of the tenderest kind can still be treated. 
Why, the whole history of the English Reformation 
could be traced and recovered by the shapes of the 
parish chalices. And what is true of chalices is truer of 
churches. I have sympathy with those excellent men 
who want everything the right shape. Stilt more do I 
admit that a church is first for worship ; but I assert 
that true religion is nourished, not starved, by having 
its roots planted in ancestral association. It is more 
comfortable, not less comfortable, to take the cup 
which for 300 years our fathers took (and riot less so 
because there is a whole history in its shape) than to 
take the correctest new machine-made piece of goods 
that was ever turned out by an enterprising firm of 
general church-furnishers. I speak of the chalice as an 
example only. In the same way, when you have 
cemented and scraped and trimmed and bedizened your 
church, and put in your stained deal and encaustic tile 
and ornamental ridge, and all the rest— what have you 
done ? Have you made it worshipful ? Alas ! you 
have shredded away ail that was reverend, and nearly 
all that was beautiful. It is smug, dull, mechanical,, 
dead of respectability. Think, for instance, of the 
glass: there is a passion for stained glass nowadays, 
and some very beautiful stained glass is made. But I 
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worshipped for sixteen years once in a village church, 
where the play of opalescent colour through the common 
clear glass of the old unstained windows was a never- 
failing pleasure ; and I have worshipped now more than 
sixteen years in a building where glass even better than 
that has been all s^vept away to make room for stained 
windows, a glance at any one of which is like being hit 
between the eyes by a bruiser. Once encaustic tile was 
the fashion ; marble came next ; now it is stained glass 
and some day we shall awake to find the chief merit of 
stained glass to be the silvery clear glass of it, like that 
in the lower ranges of the glorious great East window at 
Gloucester, and find that much of the old clear glass we 
are turning out from village churches has this quality^ 
and that it is absent from what we are putting in. Then 
the irons of the window are cut away for it. You 
might almost as well cut away the tracery at. once ; a 
century ago they did cut away the tracery for the glass- 
In St. George’s Chapel I can recollect its being put back, 
and Sir Benjamin West’s window being removed. A 
century hence I hope much of our stained glass will 
have been removed, but can the irons be put back ? Go 
into Westminster Abbey for twenty minutes, and then 
say honestly whether there is any glass in the building 
more beautiful than the white glass in the untouched 
clerestory wdndows. 

These and other things make me wish to secure the 
goodwill of the clergy for preservation, and that not only 
of the church, but of the parish in which they are: 
often the sole educated resident. Perhaps I have been 
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iiBlueky, but when I have seen an unusually bad build- 
ing, obtruded on an old-fashioned village green, too 
often have I been told, ‘‘ That is the village club, and it 
was put there by the parson.” Oh, I know the difficulty 
about money, and I have lived with clergy all my life, 
and I am not speaking lightly of their sacrifices and 
their labours. What I feel is, that so often it never strikes 
them that the beauty and the associations of the place 
are a great organ of education for their people. That is 
so, is it not ? — else were the chief power lost of the place I 
Ih^e in, the power of making minds more reverent, 
hearts more affectionate, souls more aspiring, by living 
in the midst of the beauty of ancestral association. 


The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Lecturer, said he had never listened to a paper with 
deeper feelings of interest, and he heartily agreed with 
all it contained. It was very learned, very pungent, very 
conciliatory, very charming and full of right feeling. 
He only wished it could be printed and spread broad- 
cast throughout the land, as the amount of good it would 
do would be incalculable. 

His Lordship stated he had read the papers of the 
Society and found in them nothing with which he ^vas 
not in entire sympathy, and he thought it was the duty 
of all those who possibly could to help the Society in its 
most laudable work, and concluded by expressing a wish 
to become a member of the Society. 
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Mr. Essex Reade seconded the proposal, which was 
carried with acclamation. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Carruthers, C.E., seconded by 
Mr. Emery Walker, a vote of thanks to the Society of 
Antiquaries for the use of the room was agreed to. 

Mr. Philip Norman, F.S.A., in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, called attention to the City 
Churches, and expressed a fervent hope that they might 
be permitted to remain for the benefit of this and future 
generations. 

Mr. G. Rutter Fletcher, F.S.A., seconded the proposi: 
tion, which was agreed to. 

The Chairman having replied, the proceedings ter- 
minated. 
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%)Ocietg for tte protection of ancient 
IBuilDings. 


A CHAPTER OF ITS EARLY HISTORY. 

Last year the Society held its twenty-first anniver- 
sary. It seems fitting that, having thus established 
itself as one of the institutions of the century, the origin 
and early history of the Society should now be recorded ; 
as a memorial, in the first place, of the work of the 
founders, some of whom are now dead, but also lest the 
extraordinary state of things which provoked thoughtful 
and cultivated men, to band together twenty-two years 
ago for the defence of the ancient buildings of the 
country, should come to be forgotten. Nothing passes 
so readily out of the minds of a people as the follies it 
has committed, and we have now a new generation 
which hardly remembers the time when a priceless 
building might be sacrificed and no one raise a protest. 

The history of the Society is part of the history of 
the great revival in the study of mediaeval architecture 
already begun before the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury but only acquiring definite direction and purpose 
in the nineteenth, when it was aided and greatly 
strengthened by another revival not less important in 
the intellectual history of the time : we refer, of course, 
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to the change in religious opinion which has had such 
an enormous influence on the aesthetics of public wor- 

of the Church and the disposition to recur to mediaeval 
rms o worship aided enormously the revival of 

th s ecdesiasdcal purposes. Before 
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The state of these churches, cathedral and parochial, 
must have been in the early part of this century a dis- 
grace to all concerned. So general was the condition 
of dilapidation and decay, that it appeared to Dickens as 
the characteristic note of an ancient building. In the 
Old Curiosity Shop — a title markedly suggestive of the 
antiquarian taste which in 1840 was beginning to affect 
even novel readers— he makes the kindly old clergyman 
say to little Nell, who desired the vacant post of care- 
taker and cicerone to his church, that “ he would rather 
see her dancing on the green than sitting in the shadow 
of our mouldering arches,” and by that he meant no 
disrespect to the church nor reproach to himself 
nor to the churchwardens for permitting the arches 
to moulder or the pavements to ‘^rumble.” He was 
but expressing surprise at the strangeness of her request, 
and there was no exaggeration in the contrast between 
her fresh youth and the nature of the occupation she de- 
sired.^ Decay was the predominant note of ancient 
buildings sixty years ago, as some of us can remember, 
and indeed our memories need not go back so far. Read 
the description again, it is evidently studied from the 
ract. “ The very light coming through the ancient win- 
dows seemed old and grey.” » The air was redolent 
of earth and mould”; we know that, too, as well as the 
“broken pavements,” the “rotten beams,”' the “sinking 
arches, the sapped and mouldering walls ” and “ the 
stately tomb on which no epitaph remained." 

This picture of decay is not fictitious we may be sure, 
for the author could not wantonly have so depreciated 
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the place where his much-tried heroine was to end her 
days. He was preparing it for her as a refuge, hopeless 
certainly — for she must needs die — but beautiful, and 
with the sentiment of enduring repose, which ancient 
buildings always inspire. 

It was, then, in such like churches, despoiled and 
verging towards ruin, that the archseological societies 
began their work of measuring, dra-wing, noting ; and it 
was, moreover, out of the sadness which these buildings 
could not fail to excite, that was born the desire to 
atone for so much neglect and, with this, the enthusiasm 
for restoration which so fatally misled the ecclesiologists 
of that time. 

The motive of the first restorers was excellent, but 
they cannot be absolved from the blame of proceeding 
without sufficient knowledge, or of acting: rashly as well 
as ignorantly. They relied on their archaeology ; it was 
indeed this new-found interest in the art of past times 
which lay at the root of the restoration mania, but their 
archaeology w^as insufficient. To make bad worse, they 
supplemented it by theories and prejudices v/hich w^ere 
utterly erroneous. These invented theories were fright- 
fully mischievous when applied to realities. One of 
the most loudly proclaimed was the assertion that 
plaster and whitewash were unknown before ''church- 
warden days,” the truth being that ancient buildings 
from the earliest times Have been finished with stucco 
or piaster, which was invariably whitened. Regardless 
of this easily ascertained fact, the restorers hacked 
off the piaster from rubble walls, and pointed the 
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rude masonry with raised joints. It is incredible that 
they could have destroyed so many coats of ancient 
plaster without seeing the beautiful finishing coat of 
pure white which was never omitted in ancient work, 
and to neglect the evidence it gave was inexcusable. 
The raised joints on which they prided themselves 
as something very correct were a pure barbarism. A 
striking example for Londoners of the results of this 
odious treatment of ancient plastered walls is the once 
beautiful White Chapel in the Tower. It is now a 
horror, a thing neither beautiful nor interesting, not 
even to the theorists by whom the outrage was once 
thought a vindication of sincerity against unreality. 

The great Tower at St. Albans was originally coated 
with piaster. An old monk speaks of it with admiration 
— “ it looked as if made of a single stone.” It was an 
ancient ideal, this, of giving a huge mass the appearance 
of a monolith ; witness the carefully squared blocks of 
marble, set with joints so fine as scarcely to be perceived, 
of which certain ancient temples were built, and the 
express words of the author of Hennas, who, in the 
second century, describes with the very words afterward 
employed by the monk the tower built to typify the 
Church. Whether Sir Gilbert Scott was aware of these 
and the other evidences of ancient practice or whether 
he cared nothing for them, they were equally disregarded 
and the piaster was removed," to satisfy a new and quite 
different ideal. The old red brick of which the tower is 
built is truly fine material but, pointed with cement, it 
is gruesome. 
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Another prejudice which operated with frightful 
destructiveness upon our ancient buildings was that 
which preferred one mediaeval style and despised 
another. Mr. John Stevenson, in a paper read before 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1877, 
of one parson who destroyed the Perpendicular work of 
his church because “ he hated Perpendicular,” and of 
another who compelled his architect to replace the very 
line Pei pendicular east window of his church by a 
pseudo fourteenth century one, for the same reason. 

At the first general meeting of the Society, the Rev. 
T. \V. Norwood, said, “ I heard lately of a church in 
North Lincolnshire which was restored throughout in 
the most approved fashion, except that the very ancient 
Norman, or perhaps Saxon, chancel arch was for a time 
spared, at the suggestion of the architect, on account of 
great curiosity attd interest. It remained not long, for 
the young ladies of the Parsonage could not bear to see 
it. They found it wholly out of keeping and frightfully 
disfiguring to the new work, and so it was taken down. 
My informant, a neighbouring clergyman, said it was 
one of the most elaborately adorned chancel arches in 
Lincolnshire.” At Dunsfold, near Godaiming, the 
chancel arch was destroyed and rebuilt “ in more 
appropriate style,” under the belief that it was of the 
fifteenth century, all the rest of the church being 
obviously of the thirteenth. In truth it also was of the 
thirteenth, original, and admirably designed to give size 
and space to a tiny church. The destruction of that 
arch has ruined for ever a masterpiece of well-balanced 
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design. At Leek, in Staffordshire, the chancel of the 
old Church was pulled down and-^-a new one built ^Sin 
keeping with the general age of the building.” The 
old chancel was the original one; it had a later but very 
fine east window, wide and panelled for those gigantic 
figures of saints which the later glass painters so loved 
to make : a fine specimen of moorland architecture, 
very little damaged except for a poor slate roof. The 
new chancel of superfine Gothic neither accords with 
the masculine style of the old church, nor has it any 
redeeming merit of its own. 

The records of the Society and everyone’s experience 
might supply endless examples of such like ignorant 
destruction. Even Sir Gilbert Scott, who w^as not 
blameless in this matter, acknowledged in 1862 that 
'' the most interesting features of our old churches are 
being weeded out ” (the very word for this presumptuous 
discrimination bettveen bad and good) “ through care- 
lessness, prejudice, or deliberate barbarism,” and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects admitted that 

many districts had been robbed of their antiquities 
through rash and unskilful operations in restoration.’’'" 

Among the rashest of these operations, that of 
reducing an ancient building to the modern ideal of 
mechanical regularity and neatness has '' robbed ” us of 
the most ancient, and often the most precious, of our 
antiquities. According to this modern standard of per- 
fection a chipped or weatherworn stone is an unbear- 

* Conservation of Ancient Monuments or General Advice to the- 
Promoters of the Restoration of Ancient Buildings,” published by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1S65. 



able defect ; the intrinsic value of the art which shaped 
it, the evident signs of antiquity it bears, the historical 
value of the “ document,” are as nothing if it lacks the 
one perfection a Philistine taste can conceive, that of 
smoothness, regularity and completeness. It was re- 
ported of an architect noted for his extensive practice 
as a restorer that, being asked by the clerk of works 
what course should be followed with regard to certain 
capitals and other damaged parts of an ancient building 
then undergoing restoration, he replied : I suppose as 
an archceologist I ought to say, let them alone, but as an 
architect I would rather say make them good.” The 
writer of this paper when in Venice in 1887, saw the 
process of ^‘making good” in operation on that most 
precious fragment of the earliest Church of St. Mark, of 
the time of Orseolo, the low arckded screen, namely, 
which now forms the base of the great screen of the 
choir. A workman came in during the dinner hour, 
when the Church was almost empty, and took out of his 
bag several little marble capitals and other bits of carv- 
ing, then, having found the parts of the screen to which 
they corresponded, he proceeded to cut out with his 
chisel the ancient details, and having made the holes of 
right shape he inserted the new work, this he smeared 
with a little soot or other dirt to tone its g'laring white- 
ness— and behold a restoration 1 The state of the screen 
before this useless, stupid and destructive ‘‘restoration” 
was begun, may be seen by reference to the work of 
Cataneo — V ArchiUttum in Italia, etc., etc., where a 
portion of it is figured, printed from a photogravure. 
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Almost every ancient building in Western Europe, 
the finer ones certainly, bear indelible marks of similar 
barbarity. Tons of carved stone have been cut away 
from the noblest churches of France, Germany and 
England because a figure here and there had lost a 
head or a hand, or a trail of vine wanted a few leaves. 
To take another instance from St. Mark’s, that greatest 
treasure house forty years ago of mediceval Greek art. 
William Morris was there in 1878, when the restoration 
of the mosaics of the Baptistery had begun. He saw 
the workmen preparing for this by breaking down all 
the ancient mosaics from the vault. The priceless work 
fell on to the floor in masses. “I examined,” says Mr. 
Morris, “the old mosaic not yet hacked away, I ex- 
amined it closely and I declare it was not even in need 
of repair.” “ That has gone after the rest,” he adds. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the mosaic which 
we now see has all the smoothness and mechanical finish 
lacking to the old. Lest there should be any doubt 
as to the real nature of the influence which has thus 
blighted the fairest works of art spared by the renais- 
sance of the sixteenth century, we will give another 
instance from an art which is supposed to be cultivated 
only by the most refined spirits of the day. The so- 
called Colonna Raphael passed into the possession of the 
Kings of Naples and was part of the property of the 
Royal Family saved after the surrender of Gaeta. It 
was valued at a very high price, and with the idea 
perhaps of realising this, the picture was sent to Paris, 
and was there “grievously repainted,” not because of 
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in centuries. This is a heavy indictment. Every 
member of the Society knows it is not overcharged. 
Who of us dares now to visit the buildings 
which once were fountains of instruction and delight ? 
We know not what outrage may offend us, we may 
scarcely perceive wdiat features once have been genuine, 
for all have been retooled, reshaped or ''restored.’" 
We have fear of what we may miss if the building 
is one we once have known. And what gain is 
there to set against so much loss ? There is none to 
the wayfarer ; for the parishioners there is some in- 
crease of material comfort and the luxuriance of lac- 
quered brass work and garish glass, if these things 
may content him ; for the building itself there is but too 
seldom any greater stability to set against the loss of 
character, and not uncommonly a restoration leaves the 
building weaker rather than stronger."' 

The idea of restoration, be ‘it remembered, though it 
originated in a desire to repair the evils of long neglect, 
was fostered by the quite independent influences of a 
religious revival and the new-found ‘interest in Gothic 
architecture. What wonder then if the restoration of 
obsolete liturgical features and of the more obvious as- 
pects of a Gothic building had precedence over the less 
attractive amusements of underpinning, grouting, stiffen- 
ing and weatherproofing? It may be said indeed of this 
movement that, though many architects have taken 
part in it, it has been mainly the occupation of dilettanti, 

* The Society has been called upon to set firmly on their legs 
churches which have been already twice restored. 
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Every restoration traced to its source will almost 
certainly be found to have had for its prime mover 
some enthusiastic archaeologist, or a parish priest 
anxious to reform the services in his church, and these 
two, severally or jointly, freely giving their time and 
money to the objects they had at heart, have been 
allowed to use the most precious architectural monu- 
ments of the country as their playground. The circum- 
stances which allowed and favoured this monstrous 
abuse of public property have already been indicated. 
They were exceptional and unique in the history of 
- rt. Never before had a people, beginning to perceive 
the degradation into which the Arts had fallen in their 
time, conceived the fatal delusion that the lack of Art 
among them might be supplied by taking to themselves 
the Art of a former time and of a civilisation utterly 
diverse from that to which they were themselves as- 
pinng. 

In Literature something like it had been seen in the 
third century, and if scholars who were able to appre- 
ciate_ the impotence of Alexandrinism to recall the 
classic time of Greece, had but perceived the analogy 
between the dream of the Neo-Platonists and that of the 
modern medievalists, warnings might have been given 
which, periiaps, not coming from a rival school of Art 
might have been accepted in time, and the course of 
ie movement might have been modified ; perhaps not 
It appears rather to ns that the madness we have passed 
through was inevitable. 

For warnings there were. Clear-sighted and un- 
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prejudiced minds had perceived from the first the 
hollowness of the pretension which affected to restore 
an ancient building to its “ pristine beauty” (the con- 
secrated phrase) as also the terrible destruction which 
the imposture occasioned. 

In the beginning of the century, John Carter, the 
father of all who have studied Gothic architecture 
systematically, appalled by the recklessness of so-called 
restorers, denounced their process as “ murderous.” 

In 1833, Byron, with that clear insight of the poet 
which becomes the common-sense of posterity, thus 
appreciates the pretension to restore. 

There was a modern Goth, I mean a Gothic 
Bricklaj’er of Rabel, called an architect, 

Brought to survey these grey wails, which though so thick, 
Might have from time acquired some slight defect, 

Who after rummaging the Abbey through thick 
And thin, produced a plan whereby to erect 
New buildings of correctest conformation, 

And throw down old, which he call’d rcsforation,'''^' 

In iSqg appeared the Seven Lamps of ArchiUctiwe-^ in 
which John Ruskin, speaking of the influence which 
ancient art may always have on modern, g^ve that 
solemn warning to architects and public alike which 
the Society still reprints as the most eloquent and just 
denunciation of the practices it is its duty to oppose. | 
Artist, poet and antiquary alike protested in vain. 
When art was dead, how could an appeal to the artistic 

“ .Don Juan,” Canto xvL, Stanza 58. Edition 1833. 
i ” r.arapof Memory,” or slip reprinted from it by the Society. 
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sense be understood ? Even the historical sense which 
is almost a product of this age was not yet sufficiently 
awake to see that modern antiques could have no 
validity as documents. All the current of opinion was 
in favour of the restorers, who appeared to be reviving 
not only the ancient features of our churches, but with 
them the ancient belief. In the thirty-three years be- 
tween 1840 and 1873, 7A44" cathedral and parish 
churches were finally robbed of great part of iheir his- 
torical and aesthetic value, and passed from the rank of 
National monuments to become simply — churches with 
no more claim on the piety and veneration of English- 
men than if they had been erected yesterday. 

In those years, however, the teachings of Riiskin 
and the inexorable logic of facts made so plain to the 
students of architecture and to all cultivated people 
that the pretence of “ restoration ” could no longer be 
maintffined, and that any meddling with works of art 
by an inartistic generation could only result in the loss 
of their artistic character, that many of these began to 
express their feelings openly. They consulted together 
and finally asked if nothing could be done to check the 
mad havoc which had desolated so many of the fairest 
buildings of the country. It was fitting that a man 
who was both poet and artist should be the first to take 
the decisive step. In 1877 William Morris asked a 
few like-minded men, archaeologists, painters, archi- 

* About half the whole number in England and Wales, and 
£ 2 ^, 000,000 were spent in accomplishing this terrible devastation. 

Return made to the House of Commons on the motion of Mr. 
Beresford Hope, 23rd March, 1876, 
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tects, to meet in Queen Square and consider with him 
what ought to be done. This meeting was attended 
by ten persons only, but many others wrote letters of 
sympathy. The ten decided to form an association for 
establishing a propaganda adverse to that which had 
w'orked so much mischief, and they decided to call 
themselves the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. The names of these few, who acted, how’'- 
ever, with full assurance of sympathy from all those who 
had been invited to attend, were: George Price Boyce, 
Alfred W. Hunt, Alfred Marks, William Morris, Thomas 
Wilkinson Norwood, Roddam Spencer Stanhope, F. G. 
Stephens, Henry Wallis, George Young Wardle, Philip 
Webb. 

At this meeting Mr. Morris was elected Secretary 
and Treasurer, the latter office being provisional only, 
but for the Secretaryship it was recognised that no one 
else could be named, and he was directed to prepare 
for consideration at a future meeting an appeal for the 
abandonment of restoration as an impossible ideal, and 
for the adoption of a more conservative and rational 
system. The appeal which Mr. Morris wrote was 
approved at the next meeting and ordered to be printed, 
and it has ever since been the manifesto of the Society. 
Reading it now, it may be thought strange that a state- 
ment so reasonable and moderate should not have 
received at once wide acceptance. In truth, its success 
was at first small. Published just when the tide of 
restoration was at high flood, it excited more wonder 
than approval. No other method of repairing the 
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damage which time, neglect and violence had wrought 
in, our ancient buildings, being yet known or dreamt of, 
it was too. difficult for most people to understand that 
these buildings are essentially incapable of restoration, 
and the programme of the Society was examined a: 
first, not with the idea of finding objections to the 
established system, but rather of learning how it might 
be extended. To find it speak of restoration as a thing 
to be set aside, renounced for evermore, was as if they 
had been asked to give up an article of faith. The 
most earnest to whom we appealed, therefore, became 
our bitterest opponents, for it seemed to them that we 
proposed to abandon ancient buildings to unchecked 
decay. The misunderstanding was inevitable perhaps, 
but the hindrance it gave to the efforts of the Society 
made it very useful to those whose personal objects 
were directly threatened by our propaganda, and they 
did not allow the misconception to diminish. It was 
thought a clever and effective reply to our manifesto to 
describe the Society as being one for protecting 
ancient buildings by allowing them to tumble down.” 
The clergy, alas ! who might have helped much, found 
in the Society only an enemy, so widely did they differ 
from us in the feeling . of veneration for the very 
buildings which ought to have been for them the most 
precious witnesses of the antiquity of the religion they 
teach. 

Before any serious influence could be exercised by the 
Society it was necessary that its true object should be 
clearly understood, but when plain language w'as 
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distorted it seemed impossible that explanations could 
avail. Nevertheless an effort was made. The good 
will of the more respectable journals and magazines was 
utilised, and articles written by Professor Sidney Colvin 
and the Rev. W. J. Loftie were published in the 
Nineteenth Centtivy, and Macmillmi's Magazine; papers 
were read before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects by Mr. J. J. Stevenson, and before the 
Social Science Congress at Aberdeen, by Mr. George 
Aitchison, which excited a good deal of comment and 
served us admirably, The Daily Press also was for the 
most part sympathetic, and never refused us an 
opportunity of setting forth our principles. In conse- 
quence of announcements so made, many expressions of 
sympathy were received from all parts of the. Kingdom, 
and Mr. Morris found that the step he had taken was the 
one thing needed to give unity and force to a very wide- 
spread but helpless public opinion. By the end of the 
year the adhex'ents of the Society included all the i 

most respectable names in literature and the Arts : — 

James Bryce, Thomas Carlyle, Leonard Courtney,, 

George Webbe Dasent, Lord Houghton, W. Holman 
Hunt, E. Burne Jones, Sir John Lubbock, J. Everett 
Millais, Coventry Patmore, the Rev. Mark Pattison, 

John Ruskin, Robertson Smith, Leslie Stephen, G. F. 

Watts, W. Aldis Wright, etc., etc. 

To those members who may still possess the report of 
the first general meeting w-e need not repeat these facts, 
but there are many members now who never saw that 
report, and for them we shall make a few extracts. 
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Earl Cowper was chairman of the first general meeting. 
He likened an ancient building, with all its defects, to 
an imperfect poem or history, and asked what would be 
said of the man who, after carefully studying the Spen- 
serian stanza and English of the sixteenth century, un- 
dertook to complete the Fairy Queen,” and then to 
publish his patchwork without any acknowledgment 
that it was not original work ? But such things re- 
storers do, and make the reading of an ancient building 
difficult even for an expert.” The Secretary’s report 
expressed surprise that some such society as ours had 
not been called into existence long before ‘Ho guard the 
lives and souls of our ancient monuments, and not their 
bodies merely;"' for restoration, while it thinks to preserve 
by rebuilding, robs the fabric of all sentiment of anti- 
tiquity, and removes every trace of the original handi- 
work. Reinforcing this declaration, Professor Sidney 
Colvin said, “ every piece of new work in an old build- 
ing, every recent chisel mark on an ancient surface, is 
something which, in the opinion of the Society, requires 
an apology. It would be an immense change if we 
could create such a body of public opinion throughout 
England as would lead the guardians of our ancient 
buildings, from deans and chapters down to parish 
clerks, to leel that instead of being proud of brand-new 
work, they should hang their heads for it and feel it 
necessary to explain and justify its existence.” Now, 
wild and hopeless as it may be to set forth such an 
ideal, it is the right one. It adopts the only reverent 
attitude towards ancient monuments of any kind. Any 
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attitude less forbearing must lead to confusion of their 
characteristics—to falsification, and finally to the loss 
of all historic value. How far architects and their 
patrons have already gone in reducing to one dead level 
of common-place monuments once vital, each one with 
an individuality peculiarly its own. Lord Houghton"' 
bore witness when he said that the result of forty years 
of restoration ” had been to produce ‘‘ the most mono- 
tonous set of ecclesiastical buildings that have, perhaps, 
ever been seen in any country at one time. When you 
pass a restored church you say,/ Yes, Mr. So-and-So, 
I know all about it. Everything is all right. The old 
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growth that the pernicious system is maintained. When 
the Society has appealed for the preservation of a 
supreme work of art to the “influential Committee,” to 
whom its fate has been entrusted, and has pointed to 
the disastrous results of “ restoration ” elsewhere, it 
has been told : “ Yes, we agree with you as to 

the north transept of Westminster, or the work at 
St. Mary’s, Oxford, or at St. Alban’s and at Peter- 
borough, but we are employing a more eminent 
architect, who disapproves of what has been done 
there, and you may be quite sure he will only do what 
the Society would itself approve.” A few years later 
(we have had now twenty years of such experiences) 
the same admission is made, and the same assurance is 
given when another “eminent” architect is entrusted 
with the care of another priceless monument. The 
expedient is an old one,- and the use of it by those who 
are really responsible for the destructive restoration 
which has been going on for sixty years, is a proof of 
the insincerity which underlies the whole system, for 
if restorers really desired the stability and integrity of 
the monuments entrusted to their charge they would 
not shut their eyes to the evidence which every restora- 
tion gives that, the process is destructive, equally of the 
artistic value and the authenticity of the buildings to 
which It IS applied. Their insincerity is also shown by 

f„* H “Ot always presented under the old 

tn 've ought to, caution innocent people that it is 

Safety oTlncient 
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the persistence with which they repeat that ingenious 
description of us as “ a Society which would preserve 
ancient buildings by letting them tumble down.” A 
mis-statement which has often thrown buildings we 
have set ourselves to protect more completely into the 
hands of the despoilers. Against the malign influence 
of this calumny the Society has had a long and uphill 
struggle. Hardly, very hardly, has it begun even now 
to find some measure of credence for the repeated 
declarations it has made from the first year of its exis- 
tence in contradiction of this perverse misrepresentation 
of its principles. 

In the report we are now reviewing Mr. Morris'^' said, 

We have probably all of us heard our Society accused, 
in the face of the decimation of the first paper we put forth, 
of being ourselves the favourers of that ruin and de- 
struction from which we profess to defend our ancient 
monuments. We should like to protest once more 
against this misunderstanding and to declare what a 
grief it is to us to come across the results, the unfortu- 
nately irreparable results, of neglect and brutality, and 
what a pleasure to look on a building- which, owing to 
reverent and constant care, still stands trim and sound,! 
with no wilfulness with which to accuse the hand of 
man, with nothing to regret except the inevitable lapse 
of time, and the slow and gentle decay it has brought 

* P. i6. 

t Southwell Minster was such a building when we visited it 
in 1878, but in order to rouse some kind of interest in the new 
diocese, it has been extensively restored. As part of the restoration 
the beautiful choir stalls of Bernasconi have been destroyed and 
many new features added to the building. 
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with it. and how slow that may be, the most ancient 
buildings in the world yet bear witness and will do so 
for many a hundred years/’ 

Such like protests we have made continually. We 

we find in the bandwriting 
of W Ilham Morris, it is in the form of a resolution • 

— en.s s„bSSV.ir!Srcl “ 
on all nuardians of such monuments the dutv wV.f/'h 
has from the first been pressed upon the^bv tht 

gSSi„°l bt 

Was not language such as this emphatic enough? 
Surely It might have been if those to whom it was ad- 
dressed had desired to know the truth, but the interests 
of our opponents lay in obtaining credence for the mis- 
representation. The parson had his own purpose to 
s>erve, an no architect with his fortune to make dand 
to recommend or approve the methods which the 
honest preservation of the building required. They 
would tax, too heavil3 , his own time or that of a well 
reined assistant. He prefers to proceed by specifica- 
C^thr Specifications written in London 

San fT tfu building are more dangerous 

con taut, unremitting attention, the presence on the 
thSi accomplished and truly sympa- 

built, architects were not allowed to be absent from th 
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work a day without special cause; and when these 
buildings fall into decay, when their existence even is 
threatened, is less care demanded ? Be it remembered 
also that at the time when these buildings were erected,, 
the art which shaped them was a living thing, every 
mason and carpenter had his share in it, and in his own 
department might have been trusted to do with intelii- 
gence and in harmony with the spirit of the whole, 
whatever was committed to him. Is there not then 
more need for careful supervision, and that of the 
highest kind, in these days, when the art which pro- 
duced the original work is dead ? There can be no 
doubt of the answer. How then shall an architect 
having twenty or thirty restorations in his office at 
once, give to each the time that all alike demand ? It is 
well understood that on the commercial basis any such 
personal oversight of the architect is impossible^ and this 
is why architects in large practice prefer to pull down 
and rebuild, which can be done by directions given from 
the London office, rather than repair on the spot. 

In the face, then, of their direct opposition to the 
theory of repair, it was necessary that the Society 
should be able to show proof that the course it recom- 
mended in the case of ancient buildings perishing from 
decay was a feasible one, but for a long while this was 
not permitted, so strong was the prejudice created 
against us. Nevertheless, the incessant protests of the 
Society were not wdthout effect, even on those who re- 
sisted most strenuously its recommendations, and it has 
seen reverent and conservative treatment adopted where 




loirneny only arastic measures were thought of. We 
have remarked on the wholesale destruction of the 
mosaics of St, Mark’s. The tempest of wrath which 
fell on the heads of the destroyers would seem to have 
excited the authorities at Trieste to discover a more 
rational method. 

In the Duomo at Trieste the mosaic of one of the 
cr>emi-domes had become loose, detached from the brick- 
work, and was in danger of falling in a mass. We 
know what was done at Venice in like case. A few 
taps with a pointed hammer hastened the fail, and a new 
Teat establishment at Murano, 
was both brutal and costly ; at 

—J mosaic, and saved also 
lod employed was an adaptation 
an old picture has to be re-lined, 
paper were carefully glued to the under 
suiface of the mosaic, one sheet over another, until six- 
teen layers of stout paper protected the tesseras and 
held them firmly together ; under this thick coating- of 


mosaic, made by the g: 
replaced the old. This 
Trieste they saved their old 
their money. The me 
of that followed when 
Sheets of 


cement, which was kept moist, and on this as a bed or 
centering a new dome was constructed, to which, when 
set, the mosaic firmiy adhered. After the due period 
of repose the wmoden centering below was struck, the 
plaster of Paris chipped off, and the paper lining of the 
mosaic was detached, and so the problem of fixing this 
vrork of art once more to the brickwork was solved 
:.ntJiout the disturbance of a single tessera. 

Reference to our annual report of 1890, will show 
how the bronze bull belonging to the Church of Orvieto, 
which had fallen and been broken in many pieces, was 
put together again by a member of this Society, and 
replaced on its pedestal, after the usual indolent pro- 
posal for making a new one ‘‘ on the original lines ” had 
been proposed. If Mr. Graham Jackson, who gives us 
the story of the preservation of the mosaics at Trieste,'*' 
could have extended his sympathies to sculpture, he 
might have been stimulated by Signor Boni’s ingenious 
piecing of a metal figure to have saved for us the 
admirable figures of bishops, apostles and saints which 
once adorned the venerable church of St, Mary at 
Oxford — surely a less difficult task than that of re- 
habilitating the Bull of Orvieto. 

But ^ve must give some instances of the repair of 
buildings. 

Lake House is a fine mansion of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, in the parish of Durnford, about four miles 
south of Amesbury. The house stands on chalk in the 

* Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria, etc. T. G. Jackson, M.A., 
F.SA., 18S7. ' 
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valley of the Avon. There were no damp courses in 
the wails. The dampness of the site had been increased 
by making a carriage road, which sloping downwards 
towards the building brought surface \vater to the foun- 
dations. The moisture continually rising through the 
spongy chalk, of which the walls also were partly con- 
structed, had rotted the large bond timbers and lintels 
which had been used to bind the rather slight and 
loosely cohering masonry. The avails were externally of 
ashlar, arranged chequerwise, the intermediate chequers 
being filled with flint. This outer skin is backed with 
flint and chalk rubble. The decay of the lintels and 
other binding timbers had proved very disastrous to 
walls like these. Great cracks showed from top to 
bottom and the walls were split also longitudinally, the 
outer and inner faces having been thrust apart. Both 
faces were slight, and the tails of the ashlar blocks of 
the outer ones were short and the flint work very thin. 
The rubble filling moreover had been tumbled in with- 
out mortar.'*' Neither did the frames of the windows 
give much help in binding the inner to the outer skin 
for the jambs were not solid ashlar, but quoined only. 
Architects will understand how the settlements due to 
the shrinking beams must have dislocated walling such 
as this. The cracks internally made a complex net- 
work, the jambs of the windows were rent by enormous 
fissures, and the mullions were split by cracks which 
extended from top to bottom of the bays. All this dis- 


One architect who inspected the building likened the two thir 
facings with the loose chalk fillings to sacks of potatoes. 
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uirbaiice had not been lessened by the alterations which 
the building had undergone from time to time. Some 
efforts at staying had been made by bolting together 
the parting faces of the walls, but nothing substantial 
had been done, and the house became at last unin- 
habitable, and it was a question for the owner whether 
to pull it down and rebuild, or abandon it as a ruin. 

In re-establishing this interesting building, as in solidi- 
fying the mosaics at Trieste, the system of working from 
the back of the wall, where repair would not after- 
wards be visible, was followed, the external face of the 
wall not being touched. Lake House, therefore, still 
presents, after restoration, the same unaltered features 
and the same weathered surfaces as before. This pre- 
servation of the ancient surface, as well as the ancient 
features, should be the aim of every restoration worthy 
to l'>e called such — a restoration which provokes the 
unwary to say, 1 can’t see that anything has been 
done.” Another such re-establishment was that of 
Forthampton, near Tewkesbury, a most interesting 
manor house, formerly belonging to the Abbots of 
Tewkesbury. It had fallen into sad decay, but is 
now stronger than ever, while it retains all the venerable 
aspect of age. Another example of the successful ap- 
plication of the methods recommended by this Society, 
is the tower of the church of Knoyie, in Wiltshire. 
This also was considered by all who saw it, as a hope- 
less wreck : it was cracked, the core of the walls loose 
and running out through the cracks, the great arch had 
sunk, being weakened by the removal of the stone steps 
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from the turret, which served originally as an abut- 
ment, and the wall above the arch had dropped with it 
disclosing a huge triangular fissure. Notwithstanding 
Its apparently desperate state, and the fears of those most 
responsible for its safety, we advised that it should not 
be pu led down, and, our advice being taken, the tower 
St 1 stands, a monument of what may be done by in- 
tel igent care, when the object is not to destrov 

/r?’" consolidation, 

not less difficult, requiring the constant attendance of 

he architect, are now going on under the direction of 
the Society, and we begin to hope that the results of 
patient repair which we are thus able to set before the 

henceforth to be followed. When this good time comes 
the sincere restorer of ancient buildings, who has never 
m the worst times desired other than the stability and 
of ,b. buildiogs .o„„s,ed „ 
h^Tu" r destructive, how incompetent 

^ w wtre T - -y 

n277 7°“"^ ""^es we have 

estimate7crt° markedly less than the 

cSEimateQ cost of rebuilHinw mu 

reouiiaing. There remains then 

neither reason nor excuse fnr fhof • 

which affhot. . 7 . ^ * spurious restoration 

which affects to do what it is incapable of doing. To put 

an o and decrepit building firmly on the ground again 
build- ^ mechanical art, but to make that 

the cLesoo^'r”"* “attect as 

ponding miracle would be to the physician 
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operating on the human subject, for both are alike a 
growth. And why in the case of the building should 
we desire so to “ restore ” it, are not the remains of 
mediaeval England more precious because of the evident 
marks of antiquity they bear, signs of the changes and 
vicissitudes they have passed through ? Does not the 
kindly impress of nature give them a consecration 
deserving our respect not less than that other sacredness 
which religion has bestowed ? Approved by the 
beneficent touch of nature, and endeared to us by 
memories which have grown over them like the mosses 
gilding their roofs, they have acquired a beauty different 
to that which man's rage or negligence has marred, but 
one which endears them not less to the reverent mind. 
Shall we then in turn deprive them of this ? Surely 
not, and nothing compels us to do so. Why then go 
beyond the duty of simple repair ? We have seen why. 
The pretence that more is needed is the excuse that is 
made for alterations not warranted by structural 
necessity. It is the pretext for innovation, for modern- 
ising. If modernising is not the object why the intro- 
duction into every ‘‘ restored ” church of so much modern 
material — the hideous ‘‘ cathedral glass in lieu of the 
beautiful silvery or perhaps horny glass of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries — why the cartloads of 
Staffordshire tiles to replace the old pavements— why 
the flashy brass- work and the cheap furniture, pitiable 
specimens from the ecclesiastical warehouses ? These 

An abomination disguised under an, attractive name fcr the 
mystification of the vulgar. 
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and such-like frivolities have no congruity with medie- 
val architecture or the decorum of a sacred buildino-. 

e say this because we are often told that the Socie^v 
looks upon old churches too narrowly, as being monu- 
ments only, and that we forget the present uses of these 
Duildings ; we are told that we ought to consider the 
spiritual welfare of each generation as a counter-claim 
to extravagant estimates of the artistic or historic value 
ot the buildings themselves. Well, if this puts the case 
air y it may be understood that we are at least aware 
of the reproach. Our contention is that the religious 
use of our old churches need not deprive them of any 
aspect o antiquity, nor any single church of its personal 
ciaracter, if only the adaptation to modern forms of 
worship be vaKd& with due respect to the huilding as a monu- 
mm t IS precisely the uncertainty with which the 
distinguishing character of ancient buildings is regarded 
Avhich leads to its being frittered away by one altera- 
lon after another. When changes have to be made, if 
the dire necessity should arise, there is no imperative 
o 1 igation to neglect the historic aspect of the building 
m ma ting them, nor to diminish its artistic value, but 
ere IS a supreme obligation that the antiquity of the 
burlding Its one quality which no art can restore, 
should be respected. If only that respect could be 
maintained there would be an end of the controversy. 

in To negligence, caution 

P ace of rashness, forbearance where too often 
personal ambition or ignorance obtrude themselves, 
such reverence might have inspired the first restor- 


ations, how different would have been the course of the 
movement begun sixty years ago ! Buildings which 
are now hopelessly and for ever spoiled, vulgarised, arid 
hideous to human eyes, might have retained for us some 
of the beauty of a great and poetic past, and touched 
us still by the benign influence of age. Pilgrims to the 
shrine which Dickens built round the grave of his 
heroine would not have missed, as now they do in 
every ancient building, the halo of antiquity, the 
light old and grey,” streaming through its ancient 
windows. They might still tread the ancient door, no 
longer broken, but discreetly patched and firm ; they 
would find the arches stayed and solid now, the pillars 
steadfast, supporting the ancient roof, every bit of 
mouldering timber removed, but nothing lost which 
affection and duty had been able to save. They 
would know only by the sweetness and cleanliness, 
by the air no longer redolent of decay,” that a 
great change had passed over the place. They would 
find the stately tomb still wanting its epitaph, but 
speaking plainly of the vanity of human glory. How 
much more affecting such a church, and conducive to 
religious thought, than the garish modern building, 
with its bedizenments and its novelties, the old tombs 
thrust out of sight and every sentiment of antiquity 
banished 1 To protect ancient buildings from such like 
modernisings and “improvements” the Society has 
■worked and pleaded during the, twenty-two years of its 
existence. 
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NOTES ON THE SOCIETY’S WORK DURING 
THE PAST YEAR. 

Aldershot Parish, Church* 

This church is of greater value than might be sup- 
posed. Although “ restoration ” has added a new north 
aisle and practically destroyed the nave, the chancel is 
an interesting medieval building, and the picturesque 
tower with its red brick top is, in the main, the original 
mediaeval tower. 

After visiting the building, the Committee wrote to 
the authorities, and now awaits the fulfilment of a 
promise that the Society shall see the plans before active 
steps are taken. 

Bath Abbey* 

A proposed restoration of the west front of Bath Abbey 
has, from its great importance, received much atten- 
tion from the Society during the past year. In addition 
to representations sent to the rector and to the public 
press, a report was presented to the Restoration Com- 
mittee, dealing with the age, history and present 
condition of various decorative features. 

Perhaps the best known of these are the ladders with 
ascending and descending angels, erected in commem- 
oration of the dream which Bishop Oliver King inter- 
preted as a divine command to rebuild the church ; and 
it is gratifying to find that, so far as could be ascer- 
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tained from the ground with the aid of strong field 
glasses, these figures are quite safe and need no repair. 

As to the canopied figures of Apostles on the turrets, 
the report says : 

‘‘ Notes have been taken of each figure; the heads 
are wanting to three of these, others are partly 
worn away and some appear to have been renewed. 
Many of the figures have iron bolts through them, some 
as many as three, which have rusted and caused con- 
siderable damage. These bolts should be carefully 
removed, the cracks and fractured stones closed and 
secured with copper bolts. The top figure on the 
south-west side of the north turret appears to be the 
most damaged, and one of the cusp points over appears 
likely to fall. The figure below has the foot of drapery 
on its right nearly broken away. The bottom figure 
on the north-west of south turret appears to be modern. 
We are of opinion that the only work necessary to these 
figures is that of repair. 

The canopies to the second and third figure in each 
set are worn, but we do not consider that they require 
to be touched. The bases of these sets of figures have 
all been renewed.” 

Dealing with the space over the large west window, 
the report continues: 

In this there are a number of holes which should 
be filled in. The head of the central figure is cracked, 
but it seems to be modern. The head we think could 
be saved by using copper dowels and putting on a lead 
skull cap ; this would be better than a new head, as the 
present head is weather-worn and the new one for a 
time would be hard in outline. The open parapet work 
to this central portion between the turrets and central 
canopy is now almost entirely broken away. We are 
afraid that there may be a wish to replace it, but in 
our opinion this would be a mistake. One of the great 
beauties of the front is the sculptured space over the 
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window, the carving of which is worn into soft masses 
which are most pleasant. This effect would be injured 
by the hard lines of a new open parapet. We believe 
it would be much better to make everything perfectly 
sound in its present state by lead coverings, etc., rather 
than to add more new stonework than a bare minimum 
necessity would dictated’ 

With regard to the missing canopies to the two large 
figures on either side of the west door, though it is 
suggested that it might be possible to replace part of 
one of these which seems to lie inside the railings at 
the west end of the church, yet it is pointed out that 
the absence of the canopies is not detrimental to the 
building except as allowing damage to the figures by 
ram, and this might be remedied by a thick lead hood 
supported by metal rests. 

The report concludes : 

Structure is sound and in good con- 

^ V? figures that are to anv 

extent dangerous or likely to fall. Looking down from 
the roof over the parapet, small pieces of stone could be 
seen crumbling away. These seemed at most not to 
weigh more than half a pound and would fall wkln the 

^““hTfronniT ^ tfie west door. 

• V great beauty and interpsr 

wholly on the absdute authen- 
ticity ot the work. We believe that all it renuirps i« 
some minor repairs, and we believe the Relomion 
well advised to endeavour to make 

If afteT^carefd bon4H^^^r riew stone. 

®^re_tul consideration it is decided that it ic 

ofThe^r^^ should not desLy the'pSismf 

of the reverent visitor to this line churchf ’ Pleasure 
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The Old Rectory^ Beaconsfield^ Bucks. 

On the first page of our last year’s report we referred 
to this building and a view of it appeared as a frontis- 
piece. 

The Committee has now the painful duty of report- 
ing to its members that although it may have been 
successful in saving the building from being pulled 
down, it has been unsuccessful in saving it from 

restoration.” 

The fatal mistake has been made of trying to bring 
the building back to what it once was, and the life has 
to a great extent gone out of it. 

It had been thoroughly altered by the introduction of 
sash windows, which were in themselves of unusual 
interest, for they were executed in oak, and were good 
examples of how sash windows should be made. 

Ail these are being replaced by mullioned windows, 
copies of what they once may have been, and although 
the work of restoration is not finished, the principle 
which is governing it is clearly the old-fashioned one of 
the ^‘restorers,” and we therefore fear we must record 
this as one of the Society’s failures. 

The Court Room, St. Peter's Hospital, Bristol. 

It is hardly necessary to describe this roori, as it is 
probably well known to many of the membi rs of the 
Society, and the entire property is one ofll Bristol’s 
treasures. •/■I 

The Society was informed by one of its|ilg)cal Cor- 
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respondents that a proposal was before the Bristol 
Board of Guardians, the occupiers, to fix four ventila- 
tors in the ceiling of the Board Room. This ceiling is 
a beautiful example of Jacobean plaster work, divided 
into square, diamond and quatrefoil compartments, and 
enriched with floral ornaments and other devices. 



The Society addressed a letter to the Board of 
Guardians, in which it pointed out that no method of 
piercing the ancient plaster ceiling for the purposes of 
ventilation could be satisfactorily effected without 
causing irreparable damage to the ceiling. 

We are glad to be able to report that the Board 
decided to build a new room for its meetings, and there- 
ore the ancient Court Room will not be interfered with. 

The Committee is greatly indebted to our Local 
Correspondent for so promptly calling attention to the 
matter, as it often happens that owing to the Society 
not hearing of intended acts of vandalism in time, many 
objects of interest are destroyed before it has an oppor- 
tunity of appealing for their preservation. 
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that his Committee has approved of the Society’s re- 
port, and that the work will be carried out in accordance 

with its reconimendations. 

We think this is a case in which the members of the 
Society may subscribe, of course making their subscrip- 
tions conditional upon the report of the Society being 

adhered to. 

IVhitgift Almshouses, Croydon, 

In our last report we called attention to the great 
value of these buildings, and the danger of their being 
destroyed. 

We regret to have to state that they are still 
threatened from time to time by local people, but the 
Society is keeping a careful watch upon them, and will 
do its utmost, in conjunction with other societies, to 
prevent their demolition. 

The Almshouses are of such historical and architec- 
tural value that their disappearance would be not only 
a local, but a national misfortune. 

Denbigh Churches, 

St. 'Hilary's Church. 

We were informed that this building, which is dis- 
used, was to be destroyed, with the exception of the 
chancel, and arrangements were made for the Church 
to be surveyed. This was done, and a report sent to 
the rector, in which it was urged that the building 
should not be removed, but that it should be adapted to 
some useful purpose. 
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As the Garrison Church of the Castle, and in many 
other respects, it is of considerable interest, and the 
tower IS a very conspicuous and effective object from 
every point of view. 

St. George's. 

Our member visited this buDdinfr and found it 
being pulled down. 

From photographs which we possess, it seems to 
ave leen an edifice of considerable architectural merit 
and there can be no excuse for its destruction, as it was 
a disused building, and its site was not needed for anv 
particular purpose. 

Whit-Church. 

This is one of the , most interesting buildings m 
Denbigh and contains a very fine and well-preserved 
altar tomb with recumbent effigies, etc. It is „ow onlv 
used for funeral services. The gutter between th; 
roofs is defective, and water leaks into the Church in 
severa places, but otherwise the building is in a good 

We have pointed out to the rector the value of the 
building, and have begged him to repair the gutter as 

soon as possible. ^ 

There is a difficulty in dealing with buildings of this 
dass Denbigh has a modern church in the centre of 
the town, and the inhabitants complain of havin- to 
keep useless buildings in repair. 

ancient buildings 

ould be put to some useful purpose, as it is strongly 
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of opinion that their chance of preservation is thus 
ranch increased, and it feels that it should certainly be 
possible to find a profitable use for these Denbigh 
Churches. 

Such buildings are often destroyed without sufficient 
consideration being given to the fact that in their 
destruction a visible portion of the history of a place 
-which can never be regained is lost, and even from a 
commercial point of view the removal of ancient build- 
ings often ends in monetary loss, as many people, who 
would otherwise do so, refrain from visiting places 
which have been deprived of such objects. 

Diilverton Bridge. 

The river Barle at Dulverton is spanned by an old 
stone bridge of considerable beauty. 

The Society heard that it had been proposed to 
repair the parapets of the bridge with Staffordshire blue 
bricks as being the best and cheapest way of repairing 
rhem, and it, therefore, addressed a letter to the 
Somersetshire County Council, and pointed out that the 
introduction of blue bricks into the construction of the 
bridge wrauld, without doubt, be an eyesore, and urged 
that there could be no difficulty in re-setting all existing 
stones which needed to be re-set, and making up any 
deficiency with new stone. 

We only received a formal acknowledgment of our 
letter, but its contents have evidently received con- 
sideration, as we are informed by one of our professional 
members who recently visited the bridge, that it has 
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been well repaired with stone, and in a workmanlike 
manner. 

Ex$tev GiiildJialL 

In the last report it was stated that the Town Council 
were considering a report from the Society, and we are 
now glad to be able to say that the Guildhall is to be 
repaired in accordance with the Society's recommen- 
dations. 

Steel girders will be inserted in the floor and roof, 
and the front wall will be tied back to them. This por- 
tion of the work will be done under the suoervision of 
the City Surveyor. The rest of the necessary w’orks of 
repair will be carried out by a local man under the 
direction of the Society. 

This is in accordance with the suggestions contained 
in the Society’s report. 

Ancient Well, Great Easton, Rutlandshire. 

A professional member of the Society, who was visit- 
ing in this neighbourhood, called our attention to this 
very quaint and interesting structure, which is popularly 
known as the - Roman Weil.” It is probably of seven- 
teenth century date, and the cross and pedestal of an 
older churchyard or wayside cross have been used as a 
terminal to its conical roof. 

Our member reported that, owing to the giving way 
of some stones near the base, a crack had been formed 
which, if not attended to, might lead to the ruin of the 
building, and he pointed out the nature of the repairs 
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The Committee therefore addressed a letter to the 
agents to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (the owners), 
who replied to the effect that they had given directions 
for any necessary protection work to be carried out. 

The Committee is deeply grateful to the agents for 
their courtesy in the matter. 

Hevev Castle, Kent. 

The following letter from the Society appeared in the 
Times of January 29th, 1899 : 

To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir, — The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings has had so many inquiries as to the altera- 
tions to Hever Castle now being carried out by Captain 
Sebright, the present owner, that I trust you will allow 
me to state in your columns what action we have 
taken. 

Hever Castle was built in the fifteenth century by Sir 
Geoffrey Boleyn, great-grandfather of Anne Boleyn, 
the hapless mother of Queen Elizabeth, and thus ap- 
peals in a peculiar manner to the feelings and sentiments 
of Englishmen. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that jit is now 
private property, and, in approaching Captain Sebright, 
the Society could do no more than entreat a recon- 
sideration of some rumoured intentions, such as the re- 
moval of the Guard-house, and offer to make a survey 
of the building and a report upon its condition in the 
same way as it had lately done in the case of Haddon 
Hall. Captain Sebright has evidently devoted much 
study and research to Hever Castle, but it was pointed 
out that as several of our members had spent years in 
endeavouring to preserve all that is valuable in such 
buildings, .while at .the same time adapting them to 
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present needs, a union of their experience with his 
knowledge might be the means of solving the difficult 
problem of saving the old while providing for the new 
more_ completely than either party could do alone. 

.1 • regret my Society has to state that 

this offer has been declined; because no amount of 
knowledge and research can alone afford a guarantee 
against the real interest of our historic buildings being 
swept away by even the best intentioned restoration, as 
wasabundantly proved by the restoration of the Chateau 
^ h ^ J®*^refonds by Violet le Due, the French architect 
who bad spent his life in the study of mediaeval fortifi- 
cation, and whose works upon the subject are of such 
absorbing interest. cpi t,uca 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Thackeray Turner, Secretary^ 

Tnc Society for the Protection of Ancient BuiMinss 
lo, Bmhngham Street, Adelphi, IF.C., Jan. 27th. 

We regret^ to say that the ancient Guard-house is 
threatened with destruction ; but, as we • have already 
pointed out in the above letter, the Castle being private 
propurtji, the Society cannot do more than enter its 

protest against the destruction of a valuable ancient 

building. 


Htxnam Abbey 

Through the kind permission c 
examination of this remarkable 
the Society, and a careful 

1 he Church, as is well known, 
and value, and 
tury work. 

The repairs necessary to put it into a proper struc. 


:or, a thorough 
was made by 
report sent to its custodians, 
is of e.'ctreme interest 
IS a genuine example of thirteenth cen- 
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tiiral condition are chiefly works of underpinning. It 
is of the utmost importance that this underpinning 
should be done at the earliest possible date, and before 
any other works are undertaken. 

It would, of coarse, be unwise to spend money on any 
internal fittings until the Church itself is made structur- 
ally secure, and we have specially urged this inourreport. 

We have just learnt from the June number of the 
Hexham Parish Magazine that two architects were ap- 
pointed on May 19th to report upon the building, and 
it says that the architects do not recognise the building 
to be in any structural danger, but recommend the 
building of a neio nave in the style of the fifteenth ccnUtry, and 
among decorative works, that the east side of the rood- 
screen will have to he altered and made to look nice^ and 
again, the grand paintings of the seven canonised bishops 
ivill he placed at the sides of the altar, and supplemented with 
similar work to complete the enclosure. 

We have not seen the actual report, or a copy of k, 
but if these quotations from the parish magazine are a 
fair representation of its contents, it is clear that an old- 
fashioned restoration ” is contemplated, and without 
any mitigation. 

Make as much show as you can for the money, and 
never mind about saving the old building, seems to be 
the governing principle. 


St. Wineffidds Well, Holywell, Flintshire. 

Underneath the parish church of Holywell in Flint- 
shire is a beautiful fifteenth century stone-vaulted well 
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dang-er threatening this well. A mineral water bottling 
company claimed that on a lease which they held from 
the Urban Council they had a right to enclose the well, 
and as the Society considered this would be injurious to 
the building, it was visited by an architect, who gave 
the Society an excellent report on the condition of the 
building, as well as the circumstances affecting the 
ownership. Subsequently, a professional member of 
the Society, a solicitor of great experience, kindly took 
the matter up and made a report from the legal point 
of view, at which stage the Society handed all its papers 
on the subject over to the National Trust/’ and we 
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As his estimate was made some years ago, when the 
cost of building was less than it is nov/, we fear that we 
may still have to beg for a further sum, but we feel sure 
that if this is so, our members will help us in our diffi- 
culty, and that it will be a matter of rejoicing to them 
and every lover of old buildings, that this building has 
been put in substantial repair, and that no excuse is left 
for a thorough restoration.” 

Langley CliapeU Shropshire, 

The Chapel at Langley, near Acton Burnell is a 
building of considerable interest, and apart from valua- 
ble associations with the history of the district, it derives 
a peculiar interest from being frequently referred to in 
architectural books as one of the very few remaining 
instances, dating from the time of the Commonwealth, 
of a church with the altar in the centre of the chancel 
surrounded by seats for communicants. 

The Society heard that the building was in need of 
repair, and therefore liad it surveyed by a professional 
iuember, who reported that it would cost about £^0 to 
save the building from decay, and that £%o would effect 
a thorough repair. 

It often happens'that the Society feels itself unable 
to raise its voice in favour of the retention of church 
arrangements which, though of great antiquarian 
interest, are now considered, inconsistent with the 
reverent performance of divine service,' but in the case 
of Langley Chapel no such consideration, exists, as the 
building has not been used for services for many years. 
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Under these circumstances it would be the greatest pity 
if such a graphic illustration of an important phase in 
the history of English thought were swept away, and 
the Committee therefore deemed it to be its duty to 
endeavour to raise the necessary to save the build- 
ing from ruin, even if it could not do all the necessary 
repairs. We are glad to be able to report that we have 
received promises to the amount of ;^35, and a con- 
ditional promise of ;^5 towards the additional sum of 
/30 necessary to effect a thorough repair. 

The question of ownership is now under considera- 
tion, and when this is satisfactorily settled, and we have 
received a guarantee that the Chapel will be preserved, 
we hope to be able to raise the balance of the sum 
needed, and then have the works specified by our 
surveyor carried out. 

Little Oahley Chuvch^ Essex. 

In November, 1896, the Society wrote to the rector and 
asked him if there was any truth in a riimour it had 
heard that he proposed to demolish the Church at Little 
Oakley, and we received a reply from him to the effect 
that he proposed to provide a new building on a fresh 
site, and he contradicted the rumour as to demolition. 

However, in July, 1898, a notihe appeared in the 
Chuveh Bnildev^ the journal of the Incorporated Church 
Building Society, of an appeal for a grant for building a 
new church, and in this it was stated that it is pro- 
posed to preserve the chancel and some part of the 
nave, for use as a mortuary chapel,” thus implying that 
the rest of the building was to be demolished. 
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The Committee thereupon again addressed the rector, 
and asked him if he would contradict the statement 
made in the Clinvch Builder, but he replied that the pro- 
posal was made not with any idea of wilful destruction, 
but to meet the wishes of those who desire to preserve 
all the interesting features of this old building.” The 
rector concluded by saying that he did not think any- 
thing vcould be done for the present. 

We have pointed out to the rector that we consider it 
would be better even to allow the building to become a 
ruin, rather than that it should be wilfully destroyed, 
for so long as it is standing, hope remains that it may 
be repaired, and the Society would be glad to do what 
it could to bring this about. 

As to the preservation of the ‘‘interesting features” 
of a building, the Society holds that the value of ancient 
buildings does not so much rest on this or that particu- 
lar portion, but on the design as a whole, and therefore 
to destroy any portion of a building because it does not 
appear to be particularly interesting is, from our point 
of view, indefensible. And it must be remembered that 
many buildings which are of great beauty, and have the 
indefinable charm of genuine works of art, do not pos- 
sess any particular “features of interest.” 

Llanddew Ckiifch, Breconshire. 

The Church at Llanddew was visited on behalf of the 
Society, and our representative was met at the building 
by the vicar, who very courteously gave him full par- 
ticulars of the nature of the works contemplated. 
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The chancel, transepts and tower were restored some 

years ago. : , ■ _ 

The nave is now in bad .repair, but a comparatively 
small sum would probably be sufficient mr putting it 
into aproper condition for the purposes of divine worship. 

The Society sent a letter to the vicar, in which it re- 
commended among other things that a new roof should 
be put to the nave at a slightly higher pitch, as the 
present roof is rotten and the pitch too lo,, foi tne 
stone slates which cover it to be used with safety, and 
that the walls, which are mediaeval, should be retained at 
their present height. , . r i. 

We regret to learn, however, that the chief sub- 
scriliers have decided to raise the walls, put on a high 
pitch roof, and do other works of a similar nature. 

The result can, in our opinion, only be a “ restora- 
tion " of the usual kind, and the expense will^ be far 
greater than if necessary work only was earned out. 
Thus, money which might well be spent on doing the 
necessary repairs to another building, will here to all 
intents and purposes be wasted on an attempt to bring 
the building back to what is supposed may have been 
its former condition. 

London. Tudor House, Bromley, E. 

Most of our members will know the story of tnis 
house from what has appeared in the public press. 

The London County Council acquired the property 
on which it stands for the purposes of a playground, 
but unfortunately the Open Spaces Committee looked at 
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the question from one point of view only, and recom- 
mended the destruction of the house in order to obtain 
the ground upon which it stands. 

The Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of 
Greater London moved actively in the matter, and this 
and other societies memorialised the London County 
Council, with the result that the Council refused to 
sanction the destruction of the building. This is a 
matter for congratulation, for the building will save the 
playground from being a dreary Avaste. 

It wdll certainly prove a serviceable building, and in 
itself will be a useful example for the study of past 
times. The one danger now is that too much money 
may be spent upon it, for all that should be done is to 
mend the roof and windows as well as the flooring and 
plaster ceilings, and to give it a coat or two of paint. 

London, Crypt of St. John's Priory Churchy CUrhenwelL 

The Society had its attention called to a proposal to 
restore this valuable Crypt, and obtained permission 
for a Sub-committee to visit. The deputation was met 
by one of the churchwardens, who, with the greatest 
courtesy, gave it much assistance. 

Our members were agreeably surprised to find the 
Crypt clear of all obstruction ; and what is so unusual 
and satisfactory, the whole of the underground church 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries was found to be 
nearly perfect. 

As the result of the survey made by the Sub-com- 
mittee, a long report was sent to the rector and church- 
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wardens, and this report will, we are informed by the 
rector, be considered by the Restoration Committee. 

Tlie wanton destruction which has recently deprived 
],^ondon of much of its too scanty underground building, 
has caused this especially precious example of Norman- 
Eriglish building* to become the more valuable, and we 
are anxious that the Crypt should be put to some 
useful purpose. This can be done without loss of in- 
terest, but a great deal depends upon the spirit in which 
the necessary works are undertaken. 

For example, any attempt to restore the missing 
grr)ining of the western bay would be fatal, as it would 
introduce new imitative masonry in connection with 
the old work, which would be harmful to its authentic 
character and quiet appearance. 

London, 1 he Ironmongers' Almshouses, Kings! and Road, 

f.t was with the utmost concern that the Committee 
learnt of a proposal to demolish these interesting build- 
ings. I he Vestry of Shoreditch had written to the 
Ironmongers* Company stating that in their opinion 
the almshouses and garden would be ‘‘ a convenient 
Site for an additional electric lighting station, an exten- 
sion of a street, and a recreation ground.” 

I he Society addressed the Ironmongers’ Company 
upon the subject and received a reply to the effect that 

the Company do not propose to entertain any scheme 
which may involve the destruction of any part of the 
buildings or grounds belonging to their almshouses in 
the Kingsland Road.” 
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As, however, we understood that the Vestry had 
appealed to the London County Council to ask for powers 
of compulsory purchase in their next General Powers’ 
jiiil, the Society presented a memorial to the latter 
body in which it urged that the Council should not 
assist in acquiring the aimshouses, and begged them to 
oppose any scheme which will involve the destruction 
of any part of the buildings or the defacement of any 
portion of the grounds. 

This memorial is now under consideration, and we 
hope that the decision of the Council will be favourable 
to those who are so anxious to preserve for the benefit 
of London these beautiful old buildings together with 
the grounds, intact. 


London. West Side of Lincoln's Inn Fields 


The CoiTiiiiittee fears the houses on the west side of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields are in danger of demolition owing 
to the fact of the new street, from Holborn to the 
Strand, coming so close to the rear of them as not to 
allow space for suitable buildings to be erected facing 
the new street. 

We are afraid that the owners of the houses may be 
tempted to clear their sites with a view to taking 
advantage of their valuable new frontage. 

The Society called the attention of the London 
County Council to this danger, but we reigret to say 
apparently without result. 

We need hardly point out the great loss which 
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London would sustain if these quiet and digniiied build- 
ings were destroyed. 

The interiors contain rich and valuable work and 
London can ill afford to lose any work by so great a 
master as Inigo Jones. 

Long Bennington Cliiiych^ Lines, 

The following appeared in the Lincoln^ Euiland and 
Stamford Mevenry, of April yth, 1899 : — 

Long Bennington Church. Proposed Vandalis:v3. 
— Mr. Thackeray Turner, Secretary to the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, 10, Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, W.C., has, on behalf of the Society, addressed 
a letter to the vicar, churchwardens, and lady of the 
manor of Long Bennington, intimating that the Society 
has received with great vsorrow a letter from the Rev. 
D. W. Rees conhrming a report that it is intended to 
take down Long Bennington Parish Church and rebuild 
it in the centre of the village. The loss that would thus 
be inflicted would be felt by the present and future 
generations. It is pointed out that a removed and 
rebuilt church is incapable of producing the same effect 
upon the mind and arousing the same emotions as the 
original building did. The appeal for funds which has 
been issued dwells upon the advantage of the parish 
church again becoming the centre of Church work ; but 
surely the value of outposts should not be overlooked. 
It also implies that unless taken down Long Bennington 
Church must become a ruin ; but this ought scarcely to 
be the case, as the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings had it surveyed about ten years ago, when it 
was reported to be in a fairly substantial condition. 
The Society is willing to have the Church again surveyed 
free of charge, and to report upon its present condition 
and the measures required for its preservation, and from 
its great experience in dealing with ancient buildings it 
quite hopes to be able to point out some inexpensive 
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mode of averting such a disaster. Much might be said 
as to the peculiar architectural and artistic claims of 
Long Bennington Church ; but the Society wishes rather 
to look at the matter from a higher level, and to show 
that from the point of view of the benefit of the 
parishioners and the sacred purposes for which the 
Church was founded, its destruction would be alike a 
mistake and a misfortune.” 

Navestoch Chttrch^ Essex, 

At the request of the vicar and churchwarden this 
church was visited by the Society arid a report for- 
warded. 

The building needs some repair, and the Committee 
is glad to be able to report that the work lias been placed 
in the hands of an architect in whom it has confidence, 
and who will give it personal supervision on the spot — 
a most important point when dealing with an ancient 
building. 

Nether Hall, Roydon, Essex. 

Probably there is documentary evidence of the date 
of this building, but it appears to be of fifteenth century 
work. It should, however, be studied in conjunction 
with Rye House, which is about four miles distant. 

There is a wide moat enclosing a rectangular piece of 
ground, the side parallel to the main road being rather 
the longest. 

The house occupies one of the narrower sides, and 
must have taken up the whole frontage, the entrance 
gateway being in the middle, and the more . important 
rooms of the house immediately over it. At the oppo- 
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site end of the parallelogram, on the left-hand corner 
after passing through the gateway, there is a beautiful 
little octagonal building called the summer-house, with 
a doorway leading down to the moat as well as another 
leading into the courtyard, and, it is of a defensive 
i-'haracter. 

The moat still retains its original wall a few feet 
above the water-line, and the old garden wall remains. 

It v/ill be seen from this slight description that Nether 
Hall must at one time have been a building of consider- 
able importance. 

Now, however, it is in urgent need of repair, but it 
does not seem to be anybody’s business to look after it. 

It is thought that this and other societies might pro- 
bably be able to bring about a better condition of affairs. 
Therefore a Committee has been formed of the repre- 
sentatives of the various societies interested in the pre- 
servation of the building, and it is hoped that the 
owner may consent to transfer to the “ National Trust ” 
the freehold of the land on which the building stands, 
he being allowed still to use the land. 

If this transfer is arranged, it might then be possible 
to put the building into a permanent state of repair 
through the efforts of the different societies. 

Paiiiamentmy Amenities Committee. 

A conference was held at the House of Commons on 
the 23rd of June, 1898: 

Present : Mr. James Bryce, M.P., in the chair ; the 
Duke of Westminster, the Earl of Stamford, Mr. PL O. 
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Arnold-Forster, M.P., Lord Balcarres, M.P., Mr. 
Edward Bond, M.P., Mr. Edmund Boulnois, M.P., Sir 
John Brunner, Bart., M.P., Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., 
Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., M.P., Mr. E. Brodie Hoare, 
M.P., Mr. J. Howard, M.P., Mr. Lees Knowles, M.P., 
Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P., the Rt. Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Lefevre, Mr. H. C. F. Luttrell, M.P., Mr. Horace 
Plunkett, M.P., Mr. W. Lucas Shadwell, M.P., "Mr. 
Percival Birkett, Mr. W. D. Caroe, Mr. L. W. Chubb, 
Mr. Richardson Evans, Mr. Basil Holmes, Sir Robert 
Plunter, Dr. G. B. Longstaff, Mr. Ambrose M. Poyn- 
ter, Mr. John Richmond, Sir William Vincent, Bart. 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed : 

1. It is desirable to make some permanent arrange- 
ment for concerted action between Members of Parlia- 
ment in both Houses, on questions relating to : 

(a) The protection of rural scenes and land- 
scapes and town prospects from such disfigure- 
ment or impairment as is not justified by con- 
siderations of public utility. 

(h) The provision and maintenance of commons, 
open spaces, public parks and, gardens. 

(r) The preservation of buildings and places 
which are of peculiar interest by age, beauty, or 
association, whether historical or literary. 

{d) The conservation of wild animals and 
plants, and generally for asserting the importance 
on broad grounds of public policy of maintaining 
beauty, simplicity, dignity and interest in the 
aspect of out-of-doors Britain, and that we ac- 
cordingly express our readiness to co-operate for 
this purpose, subject alw^ays to the exercise of 
individual judgment on the merits of the particu- 
lar cases as they arise. 

2. That Lord Balcarres, Messrs. Bryce, Boulnois, 
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Bond and J. M. Paulton be requested to undertake the 
duty of circulating information, and when deemed ex- 
pedient, of inviting conference and common action, 
when it appears that steps may usefully be taken in the 
House of Lords or the House of Commons respectively, 

3. With a view to obtaining the co-operation of the 
various agencies now in existence for the promotion of 
the ends indicated, it is suggested that the Committee 
named in Resolution 2 should place themselves in com- 
munication with the representatives of : 

The Commons’ Preservation Society. 

The Metropolitan Public Gardens’ Association. 

The Kyrle Society. 

The National Trust. 

The Selborne Society. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. 

The Society for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising. 

Explanatory Note by Chairman : — It was understood 
that the several Societies named, tliough they might 
find it convenient to correspond with the Members of 
Parliament named in Resolution 2, or with others in- 
terested through a single channel, or to consider the 
expediency of concert with regard to any matter they 
feel to be of common interest, should retain unimpaired 
their entire liberty of separate action. 

James Bryce. 

With the approval of the societies named in Resolution 
3, Mr. Lawrence W. Chubb, Secretary of the Commons’ 
Preservation Society, has undertaken to receive for sub- 
mission to the Committee named in Resolution 2, com- 
numications relating to any matter falling within the 
scope of the resolutions on which joint action may be 



judged expedient. The Commons’ Preservation Society 
has kindly sanctioned the use of their office, i, Great 
College Street, \¥estminster, S.W., for the purpose. 

Meetings of the Secretaries of the various societies 
interested have been held for the consideration of the 
best method of' working. 

We should add that Lord Balcarres, M.P., repre- 
sented this Society at the Conference at the House of 
Commons. 


Tiinber Belfvy at Petnbridge, Herefordshive, 

One approaches the old-fashioned village of Pern- 
bridge by ascending a steepish bank from the little river 
Arrow, as it rushes swiftly out of the Radnorshire hills, 
and on either side of the road are picturesque oak-framed 
houses which gather themselves into a knot round the 
summit. But instead of culminating in the usual square 
church-tower they are focussed round a great grey pile of 
stone roofs and gables — the nave, transepts, and chancel 
of a huge church, winch looms above the pale walls of 
the houses in a long clifF-like mass. Detached from 
this, a few yards to the north, is a tall and singularly 
shaped timber belfry, which is one of the most remark- 
able features of a district exceptionally rich in old work. 

The bad condition of this belfry led, in the autumn 
of 1S97, to the Society being asked for advice, and to 
their requesting Mr, J. A. Cossins, of Birmingham, to 
report on the best way of preserving it. Some months 
after a sum of money was raised for, its; repair, and Mr. 
Cossins undertook the work. 
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In view of the importance and difficulty of the case 
the Committee sent one of its members, who had been 
familiar with the building in its untouched state, to visit 
Pembridge after the completion of the repairs and 
examine the old tower ; and now they have great 
pleasure in reporting that the work has been admirably- 
carried out. The tower is not only safe with moderate 
care for an indefinite number of centuries, but, what is 
yet more important, is the old tower still. 

It is the same tower which has excited the attention of 
the stranger, the study and admiration of the artist and 
antiquary, and the affection of the parishioners, for so 
many generations, and the charm of it is as great as 
ever. None of that air of venerableness which is part 
of the noble, indescribable influence which such a 
building as Pembridge Church exercises over the 
beholder, and which so frequently disappears in an 
ordinary restoration,” has been lost ; and the old 
bell-tower is still an integral and harmonious part of a 
unique and impressive scene. 

It is a tall and imposing structure, consisting of a stone 
base enclosing a considerable area, and roofed with 
slabs of stone, a boarded storey with a clock above, also 
roofed with stone, and another still higher stage of open 
louvre-work covered with a pyramidal roof of shingles. 
But when the lower storey is entered through a pair of 
wide doors the interior is found to be a labyrinth of 
gigantic timbers, such as no English forest could now 
produce, the chief of which are four huge posts planted 
in the ground so as to support the bells independently 
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of the wails. Of these four timbers one was found to be so 
completely decayed at the base as to give no support at all, 
while the others being also partially gone, the whole 
structure was in consequence in great danger. One of 
the hist tasks was to provide, with concrete and brick- 
work, a solid foundation for these main columns, but to 
make it still more secure the ancient woodwork has been 
supplemented by four additional uprights tvithin, which 
are of great strength and take the direct weight and 
vibration of the bells.^ The lower storey, which has 
loop-holed walls and every appearance of having been 
used for defence, was in bad condition, and has been 
carefully repaired i the roofs and weather boarding have 
been renew*ed where necessar}^ and minor works ox 
repair carried out too num.erous to give in detail, but the 
whole building has been made sound ; yet the workman- 
ship is so simple and straightforward that it is only at 
close quarters that it is recognisable as new. 

Old Houses at Petevsield, Hants, 


We regret to state that the houses at Petersfield, 
shown in the frontispiece to this report, have been de- 
molished in order to open up the church. These houses 
were characteristic examples of the kind %vhich gives 
the old market towns of England their special note and 
charm, and it is difficult to understand the point of view- 
of their destroyers, since the usual plea that others must 
be built twice as high, with plate-glass fronts and blue- 
slate roofs, to meet the needs of civilisation, w^as absent 
from their minds. It is hoped that this,, example will 
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lead members to watch similar buildings in their own 
districts with greater vigilance than ever. 

Romsey Abbey Church. 

This building was visited on behalf of the Society by 
two of its professional members, who were met by the 
vicar and churchwarden. 

A report was in due course forwarded to the authori- 
ties, which contained recommendations for putting the 
building into proper repair. The Society also urged 
that the pitch of the roof of the south aisle of the choir 
should not be raised, as the present roof is a fine piece 
of carpentry and massively constructed, and a new roof 
would not only be costly, but in its opinion an archeo- 
logical blunder. It would necessitate the destruction of 
early work, and would otherwise disfigure the building. 

The authorities, in thanking the Society for its report, 
stated that they agreed with the first five points men- 
tioned in it, but would like a member to examine some 
drawings made in 1806 and 1807, before the Society 
gave a final opinion about the roof of the south aisle of 
the choir. 

A member of the Committee visited Romsey, exam- 
ined the drawings and the Abbey, and a copy of his re- 
port to the Society was sent to the authorities. 

In this it was stated that the drawings represent the 
roof of the south aisle of the choir as at present, and 
our member concluded as follows 

We have at present in the south aisle of the choir 
with Its low-pitched roof, a piece of architecture on 
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which the eye caa rest with delight ; the roof timbering 
is generally sound, and can be repaired at moderate 
cost, and the lead should be re-cast on the spot if neces- 

: sary. 

Even apart from the purely archeological argument, 
to raise the roof in order that it may conform to a con- 
iectural former plan, however ingeniously the work may 
be carried out, the venerabieness, the surkce-beauty, the 
distinction, of this particular portion of the Abbey will 
be lost ; instead of a beautiful old building, you will 
have a poor imitation of an old one at which few of us 
wdll wish to look twice, and another link in the chain of 
facts which make up the history of the building will 
have been utterly lost.” 

From a notice which has appeared in the public press 
it seems clear that the desire for uniformity is so great, 
that the authorities intend to raise the aisle roof, in spite 
of the irrefutable arguments put forth by the Society, 
and the Committee therefore will now- feel bound to 
oppose this destructive scheme so far as lies within its 


Wall Painting, Ruahon Church, 

In compliance with a request made by a local gentle- 
man, the distemper wall-painting in Ruabon Church 
was inspected by a professional member of the Society. 

The painting is on the south wall of the south aisle 
of the Church, and is about twelve feet long and seven 
feet high. It represents the Acts of Charity’' — a 
favourite subject for church pictures — and is a very 
interesting example of the pictorial art of the fifteenth 
century. The outlines of the figures and the folds of 
the draperies are represented by bold, firm lines in red 
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on a buff ground. The work is remarkably complere 
no part having been absolutely lost, although in some 
places the lines and washes of red are very much faded, 
and here and there only to be made out with difficiilry, 
and the work is gradually becoming less and less distinc: 
because of damp. 

In its report, the Society recommended that the 
whole of the length of wall under the painting should 
be underpinned, in order that a sheet of lead might be 
introduced as a damp course for the full thickness of the 
wall, and then to wait to see what effect this has on 
the painting. 

The Committee fears that as the building is lighted 
unless the use of gas is discontinued, hardly 
anything can save the painting from ultimate ruin, 
for the fumes given off by gas, as shown by the 
report which Professor Church kindly made for the 
Society, are more destructive than almost anything 
else. 

5 outhampton . T he Bavga tc . 

The suggested destruction of this building called forth 
so many protests from ail parts of the country that it 
is hardly necessary for us to report that the Society did 
what it could to defeat the proposal. 

Happily the Town Council decided that the structure 
of the Bargate should not be interfered with, but that 
ifivel of the roadway should be lowered, so as to 
provide the necessary space for the electric tramways. 

How far this decision will meet the necessities of the 
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case ^ remains , to be proved, but public opinion is so, 
strongly opposed to any mutilation of the Bargate, that 
we do not think it is likely to be again threatened; 
still it is the duty of the Society to watch such build- 
ings, and our members may rely upon our doing so in 
Itiiis instance. ■ 

A special feature of the opposition was that it was to 
a considerable extent arranged by the inhabitants ot 
Southampton, and it would be a matter of satisfaction 
to this Society if the dwellers in other places would 
follow their example, as without doubt local opinion 
has great weight in the minds of the general public, 

Tamworth Castle, 

We mentioned in the report for 1897 that the Society 
had offered the Town Council a report upon Tamworth 
Castle, This offer was accepted and a report has been 
sent and a vote of thanks passed by the Town Council 
and forwarded to the Society. 

The buildings are in a remarkably good state of 
preservation, but some repairs are needed, and the 
foundations want careful attention. 

Throwley Hall, Staffordshire. 

The Hall at Throwley must at one time have been a 
building of considerable interest, but it is now roofless 
and ruinous. 


The Society had its attention drawn to the matter 
and approached the owner with a view to the building 
being repaired if possible. The owner met the Society 
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in a courteous manner, and although he did not see his 
way to spending money upon the building, he offered to 
grant a long lease at a nominal rent to anyone under- 
taking to repair it. 

Our local correspondent, who took an interest in the 
building and to whom w^e are greatly indebted, obtained 
a report from a professional friend in whom the Society 
has confidence. We find from this report that to fit tlie 
building for use would require the expenditure of a large 
sum of money, and would result in the introduction of 
a considerable amount of modern work, such as roof 
timbers, ceilings, floors, partitions, glass and lead to 
windows, etc. 

The Committee, therefore, came to the conclusion 
that it would be unwise for the Society to move further 
in the matter, and much as w^e regret it, we fear the 
building will be destroyed, as the necessary repairs 
needed to keep it as a ruin, as at present, would 
probably cost £1^0 to execute. 

West Stafford Churchy near Dorchester. 

A note respecting some proposed alterations in this 
Church appeared in the Twenty-first Annual Report of 
the Committee issued in 1898. 

On the ground that more accommodation was re- 
quired in the Church, though it appeared to our local 
correspondent, who visited the building, that it was 
amply sufficient for ail the ordinary requirements of the 
parish, the rector and members of the local Committee 
decided to remodel the Church. 



Rejecting the suggestion made by the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings of throwing out a 
transept on the north side, and leaving the remainder oi 
the church intact, the local Committee has adhered to 
its own plan. The east wall has been pulled down and 
rebuilt about sixteen feet further to the east, and its 
east window" has been raised some feet, so as to mar the 
pleasant proportions of the original east wail, and the 
north and south walls have been lengthened, thus the 
proportions of the parallelogram of which the Church 
consists have been greatly changed, and the change is 
far from being an improvement; as the Church seen 
from the west end looks far too long for its width and 
height. 

The screen and pulpit have been moved further to 
the east and the nave has been reseated. The carved 
pew doors have been converted into bench ends, so 
that while some of the old woodwork has been pre- 
served, the character of the seats has been entirely 
changed. The west gallery has been renovated. The 
picturesque tower has remained untouched; a stone 
trench has been run round the building, which we feel 
to be a misfortune. Although open drains are neces- 
sary where the surface of the earth has risen consider- 
ably, so as to be far above the door of the building, 
these open drains are nevertheless an eyesore, and ir 
this case, a professional member of the Society who 
also surveyed the building, advises us that there was no 
need for such a drain. 
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Serle's Ho^ise, Winchester, 

A report reached the Society to the effect that the 
War Office contemplated removing this building, which 
is architecturaily interesting and historically valuable 
as being the central spot of Wren’s scheme of buildings 
and terraces to be extended right down to the west end 
of the Cathedral. 

The Society addressed the War Office upon the sub- 
ject and received the following satisfactory reply : 

War Office, 

London, S.W. 

April 'lytli, 1899. 

Sir,— With reference to your letter of the 14th in- 
stant, I am directed, by the Secretary of State for War 
to acquaint you that there is no intention to remove 
the building known as Serle’s House, Winchester. 

It will be necessary to make some slight structural 
alterations in order to adapt it for the purpose required, 
but the existing architectural features will not be 
affected thereby. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. V. H. Knox. 

Thaukeray Turner, Esq., Secretary^ 

Society for Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, 

Worstead Churchy Norfolk, 

The Church at W^orstead is an edifice of very great 
beauty and architectural merit, but in need of consider- 
able repair. 



A special survey of the building was made by the 
Society, and a report sent to the vicar, who very 
kindly allowed us to see the specification for the pro- 
posed works to the roofs. 

We found the advice given in this specification was 
diametrically opposed to that given in the Society’s 
report. It is proposed to make modern carved angels 
and other ornamental woodwork to take the place of 
what is missing. This the Committee considers to be 
a waste of money, in fact, worse than a waste, for 
when the new work is in place it can have no artistic 
merit of its own, and the valuable ancient work which 
does remain will lose in value by having a doubt 
thrown upon its authenticity. 

Again, it is proposed to place felt upon the roofs, 
which is, in the opinion of the Committee, most harm- 
ful, inasmuch as condensation is formed on the under- 
side of it, and this, failing upon the timbers, from which 
the necessary air is excluded by the felt, may in time 
cause decay, as it certainly has in other cases. 

We believe the vicar fully appreciates the building 
and sees that it is of more than local interest, but if, as we 
understand, the w'hole of the works are to be carried 
out on the lines mentioned in the specification for the 
roofs, the general result will be unsatisfactory, and in- 
stead of the building benefiting by being put into a 
proper state of repair, it will lose a great part of its 
interest and authentic character by the introduction of 
imitative work. ■ - , 
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York Minster. 

The following letter, which appeared 
Herald of Alarch 20th, 1899, explains i 
taken by the Society in this matter. 


To the Editor of the Yorkshire Herald. 



Sir, The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings thoroughly endorses the Dean’s suggestion 
of raising a capital sum of 50,000, the income only of 
which is^ to be applied towards structural repairs of 
York Minster, and in fact it has already advised 
members, who have applied for its advice, to sub- 
scribe to such fund under the conditions to be pre- 
sently stated. In giving such advice the Society can- 
not, however, but feel that it is incurring considerable 
responsibility, and that it may well be asked. Why 
are we pressed to give more money for an object which 
has hitherto proved so futile, seeing that, notwithstand- 
ing the thousands which have been spent not only on 
ork Minster, but on Peterborough, Canterbury. 
Chiches^r, and other cathedrals, we are continually 
hearing of their being in an unsafe condition ? ” Is this 
inevitable ? If so, what is the use of our giving more ? 
II not, whose fault is it, and how is it to be remedied ? 
lo this my Society would unhesitatingly reply, ‘‘It 
the fault of the subscribing public, w^ho will not give 
unless they have something smart to show for their 
money and it can and will be remedied if a large sec- 
lon of the subscribers make their contributions con- 
ditionai upon the funds being used solely for such under- 
pinning, upholding, supporting, strengthening and 
repairing as are necessary to enable us to transmit the 
building to our descendants intact with all its wealth of 

history of centuries: 
and that until this end has been attained nothing shall he 
spent upon embellishment.” It would be a great gain 



if people could see that the foremost need is the con- 
stant personal supervision of the architect, and that no 
reasonable expenditure to secure this should be grudged, 
for, however trustworthy a clerk of works may be, such 
a building as York Minster should not be left to a 
deputy, but the responsible architect should at any 
moment be at his elbow in consultation over every 
movement in the repairs, examining and testing all 
materials, and closely watching even the smallest detaUs, 
such, for instance, as the mixing of cement, which 
clerks of works and workmen almost always use un- 
scientifically— tbe science being to find out how small 


London^ March 1899 
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The following is a list of the Buildings which have come before 
the Society during the year 


Abbey Do re Church, Hereford- 
shire 

Aberdeen. Greyfriars Church 
Acle Church, Norfolk 
Addlethorpe Church, Lines, 
Aldershot, Hants, Old Parish 
Church 

Ashton Church, Devonshire 
Aston-le- Walls Church-Tower, 
Northants 

Avignon, France, Ancient 
Buildings 

Bacton Abbey, Brorneholme, 
Norfolk 

Bath Abbey Church 
Bath, NaSvSau House 
Bawtry Church, Yorks. 
Beaconsfield, Bucks., Old Rec- 
tory 

Beauvais Cathedral, France 
Bedford, The Old Priory 
Belchalwell Church, Dorset 
Belchamp, St. Paul Ch., Essex 
Beoley, Worcestershire, Gascot 
Hail 

Bidford Church, Warwickshire 
Bo^reat Church, Northants 
Bramber Church, Sussex 


Brede Place, Sussex 
Bristol, The Castle Bank 
Bristol, The Cat and Wheel, 
Castle Hill 

Bristol, St. Peter’s Hospital, 
The Court Room 
Bristol, Old Houses, Redland 
Broughton Church, Hants 
Burford, Oxon, Old Priory 
Byland Abbey, Yorks 
Caergwlre Castle, Flints. 

Caldy, Pembrokeshire, Priory 
Remains 

Cambridge, Old Houses, Em- 
inanuel Lane 

Cambridge, Queen’s College 
Canvey Island, Essex, Dutch 
Cottage 

Carlton Scroope Ch., Lines, 
Chard, Somerset “ Norring- 
ton’s” 

Chepstow Castle, Monmouth- 
shire 

Chester, Bishop Lloyd’s House 
Chichester Cathedral, Sussex 
Chieveley Church, Berks. 
Chingford, Essex, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Lodge 
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Clare Church Tower, Suffolk Ely, Cambs., Cromwell’s House 

Claverley, Salop, Old Parsonage Evesham, Worcestershire, Ab- 

Clonfert Cathedral, Co. Galway bot Reginald’s Gateway 
Colchester, St. Giles’s Church, Exeter, Devonshire, The 
Essex Guildhall 

Colchester, St. Martin’s Church Eyton Hall, Herefordshire 
Tower, Essex Florence, Destructive Works in 

Conway, Carnarvonshire, Arch- Fotheringhay Ch., Northants 
bishop’s House Framsden, Suffolk, St. Mary’s 

Conway Castle, Carnarvonsh. Church 

Corhampton Church, Hants Fren^e Church, Norfolk 

Cranworth Church, Norfolk Friston Church Tower, Suffolk 
Cromarty Church, N.B. Gainsborough, Lines., Old Hall 

Croxden Abbey, Staffs. Gloucester Cathedral 

Croydon, Surrey. Whitgift Goosey Church, Berks. 

Almshouses Grantchester Church Tower. 

Denbigh, St. George’s Church Cambs. 

Denbigh, St. Hilary’s Church Gravenhurst Church, Beds. 

Denbigh, Priory Chapel Grayne Church. Kent. 

Denbigh, Whit-Church Great Easton, Rutlandshire 

DerrylossoryCh., Co. Wicklow- Ancient Weil 

Donyatt Chapel, Somerset Great Hampden Ch., Bucks, 

Duiverton Bridge, Somerset Great Missenden Ch., Bucks. 
Eashing Bridge, Surrey Great Snoring Church, NorfoU 

East Guildford Church, Sussex Gringley-on-the-HillCh., Notts 
East Horndon Church, Essex Grimstone Ch., Leicestershirt 
Edgefield Church, Norfolk Haddon Hall, Derbyshire 

Eglingham Church. Northum- Hampton -in -Arden Bridge 
beriand Warwickshire 

Eglw^ys Brewis Church. Gla- Harrow-on-the-Hiil Church 
morganshire Middiesexi Pulpit 

Eglwyscummin Church, Car- Harvington , Manor House 
: marthenshire Worcestershire. 
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Haverhill Ch. Tower, Suffolk 
Heacham Church, Norfolk 
Heckingham Church, Norfolk 
Hempstead Church, Norfolk 
Heniey-in-Arden Church, War* 
wickshire 

Hever Castle, Kent 
Hexham Abbey Church, North- 
umberland 

High Wycombe, Bucks,, Nor- 
man Remains 

Hitchin Old Church, Herts. 
Holywell, Flints., St. Wine- 
fride’s Well 

Horndon-on-the-Hill Church, 
Essex 

Haddington Church, Worces- 
tershire 

Hull, Yorks., Holy Trinit}' Ch. 
Huntingdon, The Grammar 
School 

Ingleby Church, Yorks. 
Inglesham Church, Wilts. 
Inwardleigh Ch., Devonshire 
Ipswich, Suffolk, St. Mary Key 
Church 

Kernpiey Ch., Gloucestershire 
Kingsland, Herefordshire, Old 
House 

Langley Chapel, Salop 
Langley Church, Bucks. 
Launceston Castle, Cornwall 
Launton Church, Oxon. 


Leicester, St. Mary’s Church 
Leicester, Trinity Hospital 
Leicester, Old Tower, High St. 
Lessingham Church, Norfolk 
Little Oakley Church, Essex 
Llanddew Church, Breconshire 
Llanthony Abbey Ruins, Glou- 
cestershire 

Llantwit Major Church, Gla- 
morganshire 

London, Ancient Buildings in 
London, Bromley, E., Tudor 
House 

London, Cheapside, St. Mary- 
le-Bow Church 

London, Christ’s Hospital, 
Newgate Street 
London, City Churches 
London, Clerkenwell, Crypt 
under the Priory Church of 
St. John 

London, Ironmongers’ Alms- 
houses, Kingsland Road 
London, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Houses West side of 
London, Newgate Prison 
London, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
London, Stratford- Bow, St. 
Mary’s Church 

London, The Temple, E.C 
Gateways to 

London, Wandsworth Com- 
mon, “ The Gables ” 
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London, Westminster Abbey 
London, Westminster, Blue 
Coat School, Gaxton Street 
Long Bennington Ch., Lines. 
Long Crendon, Bucks., An- 
cient Court House 
Loxbear Church, Devonshire 
Ludlow, Salop, Barnaby House 
Lyte’s Carey, nr. Glastonbury 
Malmesbury Abbey, Wilts. 
Mere vale Ch., Warwickshire 
Methwold, Norfolk, Old House 
Milford Haven, Pembrokeshire. 

Monastic Remains, near 
Navestock Church, Essex 
Neatishead Church, Norfolk 
Nether Hall, Roydon, Essex 
Newington Church, Oxon. 
Newton -under- Roseberry Ch., 
Yorks. 

Norbury Church, Derbyshire 
Northfield Ch., Worcestershire 
Norwich, Church of St. John 
de Sepulchre 

Norwich, The Strangers’ Hall 
Odiham Church, Hants. 

Oulton Church, Norfolk 
Oxford, Old Buildings 
Paisley Abbey, N.B. 
Pembridge, Herefordshire, Bell 
T ower 

Petersfield, Hants., Old Houses 
in the Market Place 


Petersham Church, Surrey 
Pocklington Church, Yorks. 
Pontefract Church and Ruins, 
Yorks. 

Poole, Dorset, The Town 
Cellars 

Preston Church, Sussex 
Brittle well, Essex, “ Reynolds” 
Ranworth Church, Norfolk 
Rome, Protestant Cemetery 
Rome, The Forum 
Romsey, Abbey Church, Hants. 
Ruabon Church, Denbighshire, 
Wall Painting 

St. David’s Cathedral, Pem- 
brokeshire 

St. Kenelm’sCh, Worcestershire 
Salisbury, Wilts., Crane Bridge 
Shotley Church, Suffolk 
Snape Church, Suffolk 
Southampton, The Bargate 
Southampton, Town Wails 
South Benfieet Church, Essex 
Southchurch Church, Essex 
South Scarle Church, Notts. 
South Witham Church, Lines. 
Sotterley Church, Suffolk 
Steeple Gidding Ch., Hunts. 
Stewkley Church, Bucks. 

Stoke Dry Ch., Leicestershire 
Stratford Church, Suffolk 
Streeton Parva Church, Leices- 
tershire 


So 
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Tamworth Castle, Staffs. 
Tasburgh Church, Norfolk 
Taunton Castle, Somersetshire 
Thetforcl, Norfolk, Town Hall 
Thorpe Mandeville Church. 
Northants. 

Throwiey Hall, Staffs. 

Thwing Church, Yorkshire 
Tintern Al:)bey, Monmouthshire 
Trimley St. Martin Ch., Suffolk 
Trowse Church, Norfolk 
Turkdean Ch., Gloucestershire 
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JOHN RUSKIN, rSig-igoo 


It seems but a little while since the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings had to lament the death 
of its most strenuous founder and advocate, William 
Morris. It has now sorrowfully to strike from its list of 
members the name of John Ruskin. His first serious 
writing, in 1837, was on The Poetry of Architecture. 
Tweh^ years later he published the Seven Lamps, and 
in that work set down for all time the principles which 
should govern the treatment of ancient buildings. In 
1854 he wrote another passionate appeal on their behalf, 
and pleaded for the establishment of a Society to watch 
and guard them. ** The restorations,” he said, ‘‘have 
actually begun like cancers on every important piece of 
Gothic architecture in Christendom; the question is 
only how much can yet be saved. All projects, all pur- 
suits, having reference to art, are at this moment of less 
importance than those which are simply protective.” 
In the remaining years of a long life Ruskin’s voice was 
raised again and again to denounce this craze for “res- 
toration,” and when he found that his words were but 
little heeded, he trained artists and spent time and 
fortune on the making of faithful records of threatened 
buildings. These may now be seen at Sheffield and 
elsewhere. His last public act was in connection with 
the memorial raised by the Society in 1897 against the 
rebuilding of part of the west front of Peterborough 
Cathedral, which he had drawn as a boy. To this 
memorial he added a pathetic signature, traced with 
evident difficulty by a hand that had lost its cunning. 
As this will be of interest to many of our members it 
is here reproduced. 

‘‘ DO NOT LET US TALK THEN OF RESTORA- 
TION, THE THING IS A LIE FROM BEGINNING 
TO END.” 








notes on the SOCIETY’S WORK 
during THE PAST YEAR. 


St, Magntis Cathedral^ Kivhwall^ Orkney, 

Our illustration represents the Cathedral Church of 
St. Magnus, Kirkwall, at present one of the most 
romantic buildings in Great Britain. 

As a scheme for restoration is now being considered, 
the following letter was sent to the Town Council of 
Kirkwall, and we understand that the subject is 
receiving the attention of that body, but we are very 
anxious as to the result. 

It should only be ref aired by degrees. Any large 
scheme of ^‘improvement” will be destructive. 


ST. MAGNUS CATHEDRAL, KIRKWALL. 
To the Town- Council oj. Kirkwall. 


Gentlemen, 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings has had its attention called to the 
matter which has appeared in, the local press, upon the 
above named subject, and after a careful examma lo 
of the building it has decided upon yentming to address 
you, , 
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The principles for the proper repair and maintenance 
of our ancient buildings have been matured by the 
Society during twenty-three years of existence, in 
considering thousands of cases in detail and in actino- 
in a rvholly voluntary and disinterested way. 

From the beginning it had the active advice and 
support of such men as John Ruskin, Thomas Carlyle 
William Morris and others. ’ 

The problem, as they understood it, .was to maintain 
our ancient historical buildings in good constant repair 
while resisting to the utmost a passing fashion for 
smartening, scraping and renewing, which in England 
has largely destroyed the historical authenticity and the 
beauty of our Cathedrals. 

_ So extensive has been the evil wrought on our great 
historical monuments by ecclesiastical enthusiasts and 
eminent architects, with the best intentions, that it is 
practically impossible for anyone but a trained expert, 
who will search records, to tell what in any of our great 
ancient churches really belongs to the twelfth, thirteenth 
or fourteenth centuries; or what is a mere copy of 
true ancient work, destroyed to make way for it ; or 
what is entirely modern work designed as it is called 
“ in the style of the original ’’—that is, really an artistic 
forgery. 

The wonder of St.^ Magnus is the mass of true 
which remains ; work which at a glance we 
^n see dates back to the age of the Norse Earls of 
Orkney. To enter St. Magnus is to be carried away 
from our every day life and to be linked in mind with 
the strange romantic life of the past; we are not 
confused, not put on our guard, not made critical; but 
-WBjeel this is the micient cathedral of the Northmen a 
thmg^ peerless in the whole of Britain. ’ 

This is one of the chief attractions which are bringing 
year by year more travellers to Orkney to the great 
iiicrease of its prosperity; for there they can enjoy 
change and romance and beauty, without going* to 
foreign cities. In this sense, while your wonderful 
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church is especially yours, it i s oue of the precious treasures 
of the whole Kingdom, and we trust that this will further 
justify our venturing to lay our views before you. 

As a particular example of what we mean by 
authenticity in a great historical monument, let us 
point to the exterior of the south side of the nave and 
to the east window, as specimens. We might consider 
these restored portions w-ell done or ill done, but so far 
as the old surface, which carries instant evidence to 
our senses that the thing is ancient, has been touched, 
the building has been so far obliterated, and we look 
on it with just the eyes vv^e should look on a new Bank 
or Hotel. It may even resemble what was there before, 
but we do not know, and it is worthless. St. Magnus 
and the history of Orkney have vanished from it. 

We hold that every penny of money called for for 
absolute repairs, should be spent in doing those repairs 
as perfectly as possible ; but that every penny spent 
beyond that sum in alterations, renewals, or supposed 
improvements by addition, will be a certain percentage 
written off the value of the building. 

Of course there are differences ; the worst form of 
work is that which renews, or in the least alters, 
the present surfaces of the structure ; but additions of 
any kind become more hurtful as they increase in 
quantity. The proportion of old work to the ne%v is 
continually being lessened ; from say ninety per cent, it 
becomes eighty or fifty, and so on, with exactly corres- 
ponding loss in the appeal of the building. 

It is with very great pleasure that we note that the 
architect's report recommends that the marvellously 
beautiful west porches should be left untouched, and 
that no alteration should be made to the central tower. 
Only a few years since the most eminent architects 
would probably have advised that the thirteenth 
century west doors should all be cleared away and 
replaced by a copy and conjecture. A doorway, not 
inferior to these in beauty, was destroyed In this way 
. at Lichfield Cathedral some years ago. 
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The same principle, however, should apply to the 
whole of the ancient work inside as well as out, and not 
an inch of imitative work should on any account be 
allowed in the building. Where new stones must be 
added for reasons of safety they should in every case be 
square and unmoulded, even if coming against moulded 
work, for the object is not to puzzle but to proclaim 
** this is repair, not a sham.” 

No merely ornamental parts like the little shafts to 
the windo’ws should be replaced. 

We would earnestly urge that no attempt be made to 
clear off the remains of whitewash from the interior. 
It is a mistake to suppose that whitewash is necessarily 
modern, we have records of its being used in churches 
from the eighth century onwards, and white washers 
were employed in Westminster Hall and Westminster 
Abbey just at the time Kirkwall Cathedral was being 
completed. 

At St. Magnus, it is probable that, owing to the dark- 
ness of the stone, whitewash was used from the first. 

Of course the present screens cutting off the eastern 
part of the church are poor, but they allow of the space 
being effectively warmed, and shut off draughts, and 
they in no sense compete with the old architecture, as 
modern ornamental work would do. 

Ail necessary new work should be absolutely plain and 
unmoulded, and without any pretence at being Gothic. 

Every great building like St. Magnus should be 
endowed by a considerable capital sum, so that the 
interest could be applied year by year in constant 
supervision and small repairs. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

{Signed) Thackeray Turner, 

Secretary, 


^rd Mcirch^ 1900. 





Building Fund. 

Some years ago it was suggested that the Society 
should try to raise a Building Fund, and the Society 
has, more than once, felt itself compelled to undertake 
some responsibility with regard to the execution of works 
under certain conditions. 

Taking the two examples of Inglesham Church and 
Langley Chapel only, it will be seen that the Society 
has asked for funds to carry out these works. Now it 
is impossible when appealing for funds to state the 
exact amount which will finally be required, but if the 
Society has a Building Fund, we can ask for subscrip- 
tions towards that fund to enable us to carry out any 
particular -work, and whatever is over after that work is 
finished, can be carried forward to the next undertaking. 

One of our members, who was a large contributor 
towards Inglesham Church, has given the amount on 
condition that if it is not required for Inglesham it may 
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the Society visited this building, which is one of the 
finest in Gloucestershire, and ^ve have forwarded a 
report to the rector, setting forth how we consider the 
building should be treated. 

We will say no more at present than that we have 
received a courteous acknowledgment from the rector, 
but this is certainly a case in which it is of the utmost 
importance to get the building repaired in a conserva- 
tive manner. 

The Old Priojy, Bedford. 

The Society heard that the Corporation of Bedford 
had acquired a considerable portion of ground which it 
contemplated applying to the purposes of recreation, 
and that upon this ground stood some valuable medieval 
buildings. It therefore addressed the Town Council 
upon the subject and offered to report upon the condition 
of the buildings. This offer was accepted, and in due 
course a report was sent in to the Town Council, which 
■was printed by that body. 

The report stated that there were two mediseval 
buildings of great interest and in fair preservation upon 
the site, no doubt the remains of the ancient Priory. 

It was pointed out that they were of great value as 
evidence of the past history of the town, and that it 
would be a simple matter to put them into repair. The 
Society suggested that one of the buildings would form 
a covered playground, and that the other could be re- 
tained for a caretaker and the house used for a reading 
room and other useful purposes. 


Report, 


^3 



The Committee regrets, however, to have to report ] 

' that, in spite of its action and the strenuous efforts of the 
Mayor (Mr. George Wells), the Town Council decided 
to destroy the buildings, and they have now been 
demolished. 

In the opinion of the Society there can be no possible 
excuse for this act of vandalism, when the members of 
i the Town Council knew the buildings to be valuable 
both architecturally and historically; but apart from 
: this, even from the purely utilitarian point of view, 

I their destruction was a blunder, as there would have 
been a gain in retaining them and using them for pur- 
; poses closely connected with recreation, 
i When old buildings are made the subjects of con- 
i' troversy, those who would preserve are often met with 

a passionate eagerness to destroy, 

Bramhev Church, Sussex, 

At the request of one of the churchwardens, the 
Society deputed one of its professional members to 
survey and report upon this building. 

The Church stands close to the Castle and is in sub- 
stance Norman work. It consists at ’ present of a nave 
and tower, these being the remains of a large cross 
church of which the chancel and transepts have dis- 
appeared. The capitals of the tower arches have 
contemporary carvings, and the arches north, south,, 
east and west are still remaining though walled up. 

The building has suffered greatly from neglect and 




from the enormous overgrowth of ivy, which has split 
-and undermined the w^alis in various parts. 

The west wall is in a very critical condition, and in 
its report the Society urged that this should be shored 
up without delay. 

Full details were given in the report as to the works 
necessary to put the building into proper structural con- 
dition, but this is one of those cases which necessitate 
constant personal supervision on the spot by a thoroughly 
competent man, as the work wiH need peculiar care 
and -watchfulness. 

We gather from the churchwarden that the west end 
has been shored up, but at present the funds in hand do 
not admit of any extensive outlay. 

The Society hopes that when the works are taken in 
hand the advice given in its report will be followed. 

Clme Church Tower ^ Suffolk. 

With our report last year we issued a leaflet in which 
we gave a short description of the work then in progress 
.at this building, and we stated that we hoped to give a 
full report this year. 

In 1898 the vicar and churchwardens approached us 
with a view to obtaining the Society’s advice upon the 
tower, as they had been advised by an architect that 
their only course was to entirely rebuild it. 

The building was therefore visited by Mr. Detmar 
Blow and the Secretary, and they came to the conclu- 
sion that with care the tower could be effectively 
repaired. The vicar and churchwardens decided to 
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follow our advice, and the work of repair has been 
carried out under the personal direction of Mr. Detmar 
Blow, who had the assistance of Mr. James Neil of 
East Knoyle and other skilful masons. 

The tower, which is of great value, was built in the 
13th century and altered and added to in the 15th 
century. This later work consists of a belfry with 
buttresses, and a large west window lighting the nave of 
the church, and is a part of a plan of enlargement then 
carried out to the now famous choir and nave. 

The 15th century work failed owing to the strain of the 
bells, and, as is often the case, it was not of the strength 
of the earlier work. The mortar had decomposed and 
the walling was found to be fractured in all directions. 

In the 13th century work the mortar proved to be 
strong, and the walls had fractured in almost a straight 
line from below the belfry to within 10 feet of the ground. 

With the tower fractured in three sections and the 
later mortar decomposed, the rubble walling had settled 
considerably, and thrust off the buttresses, which in 
themselves could not settle, and this resulted in their 
going out to the side where there was no resistance 
and in their being left standing bent outwards un- 
attached to the tower. 

These buttresses were first shored up, and the strain 
on them carefully watched as the work of repair pro- 

ceeded upwards. 

From the lowest point of the fractures the dis- 
integrated core of the walls was drawn out yard by 
yard and reinstated with hard material, the external 
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stones and the internal ornamental and constructional 
stones being left in their original positions, but bonded 
tightly to the new core within. 

The west window had to be heavily shored up in 
dealing with the mass of 15th century decomposed 
mortar in walling round and above the window’-, as it 
had little or no structural capacity to carry the weight 
of the wall above. 

The cost of the work was /*i,3oo, to meet which 
subscriptions were raised from all parts of the country 
by the vicar. 

Cionfevt Cathedral, 

From time to time the custodians of this building 
have issued appeals for help in which use has been 
made of the late Mr. Ruskin’s name as being a 
subscriber to the funds. As Mr. Ruskin was a nmm- 
ber of this Society, and as we knew that certain portions 
of the work had been done in a manner of which he 
would not approve, we wrote to him upon the subject. 

We were informed that a donation was sent to the 
rector in Mr. Ruskin’s name with a letter, the purport 
of which was to convey his sympathy in regard to the 
work he understood to be necessary for the pmervation 
and pointing out distinctly his objection to 
what is known as “restoration.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s secretary also mentioned that he had 
written to the rector pointing ouf the mistake into which 
he had fallen and asking him to discontinue the use of 
Mr. Ruskin’s name in his, appeals, and that the rector 



Market House ^ Diivsley^ Gloucestershire 


Our attention was called to a proposal to destroy the 
dormer windows in this building. 

It appears that the roof of the building is in urgent 
need of repair, and the trustees of the Market House 
had obtained an estimate from a firm of builders for 
carrying out the necessary works, including the dormers. 
Upon their considering this report it was suggested that 
a portion of the expense might be saved if the dormers 
were omitted, and the builders were asked to revise 
their estimate accordingly. 

In the meantime the Society wrote to the trustees 
pointing out the value of the dormers to the general 
appearance of the building and urging that they should 
be retained, and we have much pleasure in reporting 
that at its next meeting the trustees agreed to comply 
with our request. 

The building is of the Queen Anne period, and is well 
worthy of preservation. 
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Eglwys Bnwis Church, Glamorganshire, 

At the request of the patron of the Living, the Society 
reported upon this building and the works recommended 
by the Society are now being carried out (so far as funds 
permit) under the supervision on the spot of an architect 
in whom we have confidence and who is acting in con- 
sultation with the Society. 

The church is a small building and consists of nave, 
chancel and porch of the fifteenth century. It is essen- 
tially dignified and interesting, and when the necessary 
repairs have been completed, the building will be better 
fitted for worship, while at the same time its value as an 
authentic work of the mediaeval builders will be pre- 
served in its integrity. 

Eglwys Cummin Church, Carmarthenshire, 

What has been said about Eglwys Brewis Church to 
a large extent applies to this building, for the Society 
supplied a report at the request of the authorities and 
the works are to be carried out by the same architect. 

The building is a typical example of the work of the 
mediaeval builders in Wales. 

It is with pleasure that the Committee is able to 
report its success in this and similar cases, as it shows 
that those in chargeof ancient buildings are more willing 
to accept the help of the Society than formerly. 

The long experience of the Society in the repair and 
sustentation of ancient buildings enables us to give help 
which is often of the greatest value, and in some in- 
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stances in which buildings have been condemned, we 
have been able, through this experience, to show to those 
who have charge of them that with skill and constant 
supervision during the work they may be made sound 
and fitted for their proper uses ; but we believe the best 
results can only be attained by the architect who has 
charge of the work practically acting as his own Clerk of 
Works, and not attempting to direct the works from a 
distance. 

We are glad to say that these buildings will have the 
benefit of this arrangement. 


Grantchesfer Church Tower ^ Cambridgeshire, 

This building was visited and reported upon at the 
request of the vicar, and we are glad to be able to state 
that we learn that the advice given by the Society has 
been followed and the tower repaired in accordance with 


The tower is of considerable value and bears the 
Arms of Bishop Fordham, Bishop of Ely, 1388-1426. 


Haddington Abbey ^ N,B, 

It was with much regret that the Society heard of a 
proposal to restore the tower and transepts of Hadding- 
ton Abbey— The Lamp of Lothian*’ — which are at 
present in ruins. 

The nave of the old Abbey Church is now the only 
part used for service, and an offer was made by a gentle- 
man to restore the ruined portions of the Abbey so that 
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they might form part of the parish Church. The Church 
as it now stands is of extreme beauty as a whole and 
any interference with its ruined portions would to a 
large extent destroy the charm which the building 
possesses. 

Fortunately, however, we understand that certain of 
the more important heritors are opposed to the scheme 
for restoration, and we therefore hope that it will be 
abandoned. 

Hexham Abbey Chtirch. 

In the last report we stated that it was proposed by 
the custodians, among other works, to build a new 7 iave 
‘‘ in the style of the i ^th century.'' ' 

According to a letter published in the Times of loth 
January, 1900, one donor has given £15,000 to carry 
out this work, while another gentleman has ‘^decided to 
erect the Lady Chapel of the old Abbey at his own 
expense,” and it is to be “a work of art worthy of the 
Abbey.” 

Under these circumstances the Committee is power- 
less, for if the custodians desire such work and others 
are willing to pay for it, clearly there is nothing to 
be done until public opinion on this question has become 
much stronger and better informed. 

The Society, however, views the additions to the ex- 
isting building as a lamentable error, the more so as 
they are hot necessary to meet pressing needs, for the 
large transepts are not at present used by the congrega- 
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tion, and any additional accommodation could have been 
provided by bringing them into use again. 

It is indeed distressing to the Committee that so large 
a sum should be spent on injurious additions to such a 
building, when it knows of many ancient buildings 
which are in crying need of npmr^ but which cannot 
receive the attention they require owing to the necessary 
funds not being forthcoming. 


Huddington Church, Worcestershire. 


In our report for 1897, stated that it was a relief 
to be able to say that this lovely old Church was safe 
from either of the fates which for years have been 
hanging over it, viz,, a thorough restoration or lapsing 
into ruin. 

Unfortunately, our hope of the building being simply 
repaired seems unlikely to be realised, for we have 
recently seen the architect’s report upon the building, 
and if his recommendations are carried out, the Church 
will have lost a great part of its interest, and will 
practically be valueless as an authentic record and work 
of art. 

This is the more to be deplored, as we have watched 
the building for many years, and have furnished the 
custodians with a report as to the works necessary to 
put the building into a structural condition while at the 
same time fitting it for worship. Our recommendations, 
if carried out, would not only cost less than the present 
drastic scheme (and as funds are hard to obtain this is 
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an important point), but would have interfered with the 
general aspect of the building but slighti}- . 


Indian Monuments, 


The ancient buildings of India possess particular 
claims upon our attention. Voluminous as is the litera- 
ture of that country, it contains no work of a date 
anterior to the Mahomedan Conquest which can strictly 
be termed historical, and such knowledge as can be ob- 
tained of the preceding period has to be gathered from 
incidential allusions in poetical or philosophical works, 
from coins and inscriptions (generally grants of land) 
dated from uncertain eras, and from the architectural 
monuments of the country ; which last, therefore, not 
only share the artistic and antiquarian importance of 
similar objects in Europe, but possess an additional and 
higher value. Fortunately there exists in India a series 
of buildings, the sequence of which, ranging over a period 
from the third or fourth century before the Christian 
Era until a recent time, can be perfectly made out, and 
the dates ot which can, at least approximately, be 
ascertained. They display what at the time of their 
erection was the condition of arts in the several states 
where they are found, as well as their relative wealth 
and power. Through them may also be traced the rise 
and fall of the different religions which successively 
prevailed in India, the ethnological relation of the races 
which adopted the various styles, and the times at which 
and the distance to which the southern races penetrated 
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northwards, or the northern races extended their con- 
quests to the south. 

The buildings of the Mahomedan period, though not 
the only records of the history of that time, are equally 
important for its elucidation. The tribes who conquered 
India are distinguished by the style of their architecture, 
and their relative greatness is shown by the relative 
splendour of their capital cities. The varying degree in 
which the conquerors adopted the style and feelings of 
the conquered not only affords a curious picture of the 
greater or less amalgamation of the races, but gives rise 
to a style of art of admitted beauty and interest. 

It is, in short, in its buildings, and so far as regards 
long periods in them alone, that the history of India can 
be satisfactorily read, whilst from them at all periods 
are derived most vivid pictures of her arts, her civilisa- 
tion, and her position in relation to the rest of the world. 

It is, therefore, with great satisfaction that the Society 
has noted the attitude taken by Lord Curzon, the 
present Viceroy of India, as to the duty of the Govern- 
ment with regard to this matter, as expressed in various 
speeches made by him, and more recently in an 
exhaustive paper read before a meeting of the “ Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ” held at Calcutta in February last, 
with a print of which His Excellency has kindly favoured 
this Society. 

In this address the Viceroy emphatically accepts the 
conservation of ancient monuments as one of the 
primary obligations of government, and as even of a 
more binding character in India than in many European 
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countries, in which many ancient buildings are in 
private hands and abundant private wealth is usually 
available for their protection, while as to others, part of 
that duty is performed by means of corporations, 
societies, endowments and trusts; and where, more- 
over, many of such monuments are invested with a 
publicity that to some extent saves them from the risk 
of desecration or the encroachments of decay. In India 
the Viceroy points out, all is different. The country is 
covered with the visible records of vanquished dy- 
nasties, of forgotten monarchs, of persecuted and 
sometimes dishonoured creeds. Most are in British 
territory and on soil belonging to Government. Many 
are in out-of the-way places and are liable to the com- 
bined ravages of a tropical climate, an exuberant flora, 
and an ignorant population, who only see in an ancient 
building the means of inexpensively raising a modern 
one for their own convenience. 

The fact to which we have before alluded, that the 
majority of Indian antiquities do not represent an in- 
digenous genius or an Indian style, but are exotics 
imported in the train of conquerors who had learnt their 
architectural lessons in Persia, in Central Asia, in 
Arabia, in Afghanistan, renders, says the Viceroy, a 
foreign race, like our own, better fitted to guard, with a 
dispassionate and impartial zeal, these relics of different 
ages and antagonistic beliefs, than the descendants of 
the warring races, or the votaries of the rival creeds. 
To us the relics of Hindu and Mahomedan, of Buddhist, 
Brahmin and Jain, are equally interesting and equally 
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acred. Each is a part of the heritage wnicn nas 
been committed to the custody of the ruling 

was perhaps natural that, while the Government of 
India was laying the foundations- and extending the 
borders of a new Empire, it should have thought little 
of the relics of the old ones, but after making every 
allowance, the account given by the Viceroy of wilful 
destruction and neglect, forms a most dreary history 
which is hardly relieved by the early attempts— some- 
times merely inadequate, sometimes misdirected to 
produce a better state of things. More recently, how- 
ever, the archaeological work of the Government has 
been placed upon a more definite basis. The entire 
country has been divided into a number of circles, each 
with a surveyor of its own ; and, while the establish- 
ment is regarded as an Imperial charge, the work is 
placed under local control. The Viceroy speaks in the 
highest terms of the work performed and the generous 
' and discriminating sympathy displayed in the nort - 
west provinces by Sir A. MacDonnell, and concludes 
his address with these words : “ I hope to assert mom 
definitely during my time the Imperial responsibility in 
respect of Indian antiquities, to inaugurate or to per- 
suade a more liberal attitude on the part of those with 
whom it rests to provide the means, and to be a faithtu 
guardian of the priceless treasure-house of art and 
1 fnr A few vears at any rate, been 
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Inglesham Chtirch, Wilts. 

Since our last report the chancel of this Church has 
been put into thorough repair, but there was not time 
to undertake the only remaining portion — the aisle. 

Mr. Micklethwaite has been down and the builder 
has the work in hand. It will shortly be completed and 
then the Society will have done all that was needed to 
be done to this building, and we are happy to be able to 
report that the necessary funds have been subscribed. 

St. Nicholas' Old Meeting House, Ipswich. 

When the Society learnt that it was proposed to 
carry out some works to this building, arrangements 
were made for the Secretary to visit on our behalf. 

This he did, and he was courteously met at the building 
by the trustees. We were glad to find, from informa- 
tion given by them, that it was not intended to do more 
than put the building into sound structural repair, and 
to form a heating chamber and vestry clear of the 
building and only connected by a passage. Our only slight 
exception to this scheme was to the clearing away ofonc' 
or two pews on the right of the preacher and placing a 
new rail, in imitation of the existing one, in their pla'ce. 

We think it right, however, to point out that in their 
appeal the trustees suggest the carrying out of more 
work than our representative understood would be under- 
taken, but we take it that the larger scheme has been 
abandoned. 



The following resolution was passed by the trustees : 

This Committee desire to express their gratitude to 
the Committee of the Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings for their kind interest manifested in 
the building of St. Nicholas’ Chapel by the visit of the 
Secretary, and will take care that the suggestions for the 
preservation of the character of the building shall receive 
the most careful consideration, and be, as far as practic* 
able, adopted in the repairs about to be done.” 

In addition to the Chapel building there are some 
valuable ancient houses which are the property of the 
trustees, one of which contains a good panelled room 
with a bold plastered ceiling. We are anxious that 
these houses should be repaired and preserved. It is 
no part of the present scheme to deal with them, but we 
understand from the trustees that something will be 
done if possible before very long, and that they will con- 
sult the Society before committing themselves to any 
course of action. 

The original scheme of the laying put of the whole 
property is interesting, but unfortunately new schools 
have been built right across one of the most important 
sides of the Chapel, and thus disguise the effective 
original scheme of the passage under the house directly 
approaching the Chapel door. 

One of our members has placed in our hands :^io tO' 
be given if the works to the Chapel meet with the 
Society’s approval. 


Langley Chapel^ ShropsMfe, 

This building has been receiving the attention of the 
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Society for many years past, but untii recently, nothing 
practical has resulted. 

We are now, however, glad to be able to report that, 
by the generosity of the owner, satisfactory terms have 
been arranged. The Society has a letter of authority 
signed by Sir Walter Smythe (the owner) and his heir, 
in which they undertake that the building and its 
fittings shall be allowed to remain intact during their 
lifetimes, and that anyone wishing to see the building 
shall be allowed to do so upon asking for leave at the 
adjoining farmhouse. 

Sir Walter Smythe has also himself contributed to 
the fund for carrying out the repairs. 

Langley Chapel is a building which, apart from 
valuable associations with the district, derives a peculiar 
interest from being referred to in architectural books as 
one of the few remaining instances of a Church with 
the altar in the centre of the chancel, and having seats 
with sloping desks facing the altar, on the north and 
east sides. The building has not been used for service 
for many years past. 

The professional member of the Society who will 
superintend the work of repairs, estimates that it will 
cost about £^o to carry out the works necessary to save 
the building from decay, and that an additional £^q 
would effect a thorough repair. 

1 he former sum has already been raised, and of the 
latter sum £12 has been collected, so that we still 
require to complete the work. It seems a pity that 
for the want of this we should have to refrain from 





doing the work in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, 
but the Society must not run into debt. 

Si. Mary's Church, Leicester. 

Two of our members were anxious to subscribe to 
the fund for repairing this building provided the works 
•were carried out in accordance with the principles of 
the Society. Arrangements were therefore made to 
visit the building. T his was done and our representa- 
tive was courteously received by the vicar. 

The building is suffering chiefly from surface decay of 
the stonework, whicti is proceeding rapidly outside and 
inside also. In the case of the turret staircase, the sur- 
face of the stone can be brushed away with the hand. 
It was noticed that this was not so in the tinging 
chamber, where the walls have been lime-whited, but 
the massive stone corbels supporting the floor of the 
bell-cage have not been lime-whited and are decaying. 

This supports previous experience. We know that 
stone protected by lime-wash does not decay, and recent 
experiments go to show that the decay m stone may 
be arrested by the application of lime-wash. 

We have recently inspected four stone walls in 
London, which were brushed down and lime-washed 
more than a year ago. Previous to this being done, 
large quantities of decayed stone used to fall from these 
walls, but since the lime-wash has been applied none 
has fallen. Of course we are aware that in time the 
' gases in the London air will decompose the lime 
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applied, but this is certainly not taking place as rapidly 
as might be expected, and the cost of a fresh coat of 
lime- wash is not serious. 

We advised the custodians of this building to rely 
upon this white-wash for the preservation of a large 
amount of work in the Church, and in any case that 

theyshouldtry the effect of its application upon some 
portions of the strueture. 

^ e should add that where the lime-wash is objected 
to on the ground of its whiteness, this may be overcome 
by the addition of a little ochre, but in no case should 
any blue colouring be allowed. 

There were many other works of repair recommended 
by the Society, such for instance as the making good of 
•decayed stones where they have not become structurally 
useless. The process we advocated is briefly noted in 
the case of Wrexham Church Tower. 

We learn from the vicar that the architect promises 
to adopt the Society’s suggestions where he can “ but 
that IS not very largely.” This appears to us to be far 
rom satisfactory, and we can only ask our members to 
withhold their contributions until we are in a position to 
judge of the result of the work after some portion of it 
has been carried out. 


London. Tudor House, Bromley, E. 

This is rather a sad case. It will be remembered that 

of old buildings and other objects of interest in London 



and the work was set on foot. This house was sctieduiea 
by them and illustrated. In the meantime, the Parks 
Committee acquired the house and grounds for an open 
space, and decided to demolish the house. 

The Society pointed out that the Council was preserv- 
ing with one hand and destroying with the other. We 
received in reply the statement that as the ground was 
bought as an open space the building ought to be 
removed. We replied that it only occupied a fifty- 
second part of the whole site, and that from a purely 
utilitarian point of view it was wasteful to destroy the 
building. It would be useful as a caretaker’s house, 

. j .• nrnvp. a convenience for the users of 


third time before a not very h 
proposal by a majority of four, 


Fled Stmt, E.C. 
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To the Clerk of the London County Council, 
n 17. FLEET STREET, E.C 

While congratulating the London County Council 
on the acquisition of this house, one of the most ancient 
m the City we are anxious to be allowed to lay before 
them our view as to the principle which should be 
followed in preserving its authentic interest. We believe 
that careful repair as it stands, the removal of extraneous 
advertisements, and simple painting and distemperino-'’ 
comprises all, or nearly all, that should be done^ to iT 
and that any attempt to “restore” it to some for^ 
which the conjectural reading of supposed evidence 
would suggest, ivould be fatal to its real interest 

We may be allowed to point out that the DroDer^xr 

cosTTs *7^ London County Council, at consWemble 
cost, is anijqmty, and to destroy or diminish this in anv 
subversive of the aim the Council must 
have had in purchasing the house. There is nft-er, 
considerable confusion of mind as between the value of 

to its 


theoretical explanakonof^^i;;orT^^^^^^^^^ 

document, whether the document be written L built 
But the true interest consists in being able to comnare' 
and often to correct, the theoretical “ restorSon ” S 
the evidence on which it is based. Indeed the cnnrin.,oi 

“°sists in reading evTdenci 

in aifferent ways. In written history the evi^e7ice is left 
unfalsihed; m built history, however it is tL fit, 1 

Sin” conjectural 

5irip5H«£ 

intentions and views of the Council, and to lay before 
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rticular suggestions for dealing with this 
a old London house. 

'O 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Thackeray Turner, 

Secretary, 


London, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


The Committee has been in communication with the 
London County Council as to the effect which the con- 
struction of the proposed street from Holborn to the 
Strand is likely to produce upon some of our old build- 
ings and historic landmarks, such as the houses on the 
west side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, either by their 
demolition or alteration. 

One or two of these houses are said to be the work of 
Inigo Jones, but whether this be so or not they give us 
interesting glimpses of the manner in which the master 
minds of the period were imbibing classical and foreign 
ideas, and by adapting them to our habits and require- 
ments were contributing something towards the making 
of modern England ; some of the internal carvings and 
fittings are of a high order, nearly every house has its 
story, and the general effect is quiet and pleasing, and 
though they may not boast great antiquity or very 
striking architectural features, yet their destruction 
would be a distinct loss to London. 

The Society was most careful not to appear unmind- 
ful nf the preat difficulties which have" to be encountered 
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in carrying out a scheme of such magnitudej or ungrate- 
ful for the efforts which have already been made by the 
London County Council for the protection of buildings 
■of historic interest ; at the same time, it thought it right 
earnestly to impress upon the Council its belief that the 
preservation of these links with the past is an object 
well worth some appreciable sacrifice. 


TU following Memorial was forwarded to the London County 
Council. 


We, the undersigned, desire to express our hope that 
the London County Council will use its influence for the 
preservation of the ancient houses on the west side of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, some of which are reputed to be 
the work of Inigo Jones. 

[Signed) G. Aitchison, R.A. 

L.Alma-Tadema, R.A. 

Balcarres 

John Belcher, A. R.A. 

Walter Besant 
G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. 

John T. Brunner 
James Bryce 
Carlisle 

Martin Conway 
Walter Crane 
Dillon, P.S.A. 

Frederick Duleep-Singh 
Ernest Flower 
E. Onslow Ford, R.A. 

W. Holman Hunt 
T. G. Jackson, R.A. 

Godfrey Lushington 
A. Lyttelton, Q.C. 

W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. 




Report, 

Philip Norman, F.S.A. 
]. A. Rentoul, Q-C. 

Hi C. Richards, Q.C, 
W. B. Richmond, R.A 
Herbert Robertson 
C. Robinson 
John S. Sargent, R.A. 
J, Benjamin Stone 
A. Waterhouse, R.A. 
Aston Webb, A. R.A. 


London, Newgate Prison, 


Newgate Prison is to be destroyed. 

Those who have not already heard this will sym- 
pathise with us in our disappointment, and it really 
seems that no building of value is safe in London. - 
We will not recount the Society’s ineffectual efforts 
to save the exterior wall of the Prison, but it could not 
have done more-neither did it take what might by 
some be called an unreasonable position, for it shewed 
to those in authority that the desired new building could 
hp f>ffftr.ted bv retaining the curtain wall, with better 


London. St. Paul's Cathedral. 


The Society wrote as follows to the Dean and 

Chapter 
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To the Committee for the Decoration of St. Paul's Cathedral 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings IS very anxious to urge upon the commitfrf 
for the decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral that the work 
has now reached nearly the only point which will nrr ^ 
of resting and reconsidering their aims. ^ 

lai-t! the nave and the transepts in a 

represent the church as left to K 

whVh the°se“Ul 

building have sustained have been verJ 

cah accidents done in what we mav 

all the days of ignorance, they have not narfo ^ 
a deliberate scheme for altering ^ iP 
am great inleS mSS <>' 

iciiibeprs, so that, as we have rrr^^i r 

Jcoralron could be coadaded mw ttlthob a„v aj*!.. 
SiirxS ? fronasupposed lack of complete! 

hnown it, wi?h ai th 

greatlydueTo The soft m^f of spacious restfulness, so 
wrougL masonr J. ^ magnificently- 

the mSSsTufSliftL®°“®i^ 

aim, not he motectfol ? fbeir 

the correch-nran? but 

something better. ^ supposed, into 

There Is crideu'ce oo the north-east piet of the dome 



that it is intended to run an iron verandah railing all 
along the great cornice, and to do this would be such a 
fatal worrying of the interior that we can hardly suppose 
the committee will consent to it now the trial piece has 
been put in position. 

The retention of the plain white glass in the remain- 
ing windows, the Society considers, is of the utmost 
importance — first of all from its authenticity and from 
the character and feeling agreeing with W ren’s work, 
of which it is part ; and, secondly, from the need for 
white light, not only for its own sake (and that is evi- 
dent enough), but so as not to alter the lovely colour 
and tone of the ancient stonework. 

Any tampering with or wounding of the surface of 
this stonework comes as a shock, even if it be thought 
so small in degree as the insertion of the bracket under 
Mr. Watts’ picture. 

It is not a part of the duty of this Society to criticise 
the mosaics and colour decoration on their merits, but 
simply to point out that they are revolutionary beyond all 
anticipation of probability, and entirely destructive of 
the ancient character of reverential peace possessed so 
lately by the Cathedral of London. 

In conclusion, the Society ventures to hope that its 
well-known interest in the preservation of ancient build- 
ings will be considered a sufficient justification for 
troubling you with this communication. 

Signed on behalf of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, 

Essex E. Reade,| Honovavy 
Geo, Rutter Fletcher, 

April 2isf. 


This letter was published in the Times of April 24tb, 
1899. In the issue for May 22nd, 1899, Canon Scott 
Plolland gave the following pledge : . We are doing our 
best to give all that has been said . the consideration 
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Liidi 11 aeserves. as soon as conclusions ave nached Wi 
propose to make them publicly known:' No public announce- 
ment, in accordance with this pledge, has yet been made. 

Ancient Monuments Proiection BiU\ 1900. 

It is with great satisfaction we have to 
this excellent measure has passed throu; 

Commons, and we feel f - - - 
that the author of the Bill, Lord Balcarr* 
of our Committee and 


report that 
igh the House of 
sure our members will think 
_-.-_„_*es (a member 
an Honorary Secretary of the 
Society), is to be congratulated on the result of his efforts 
The powers given by the Bill are of the greatest 
value, as it enables County Councils to purchase, or at 
the request of the owner to become the guardians of, any 
andent monument situated in their county, or in any 
adjacent county. Also to undertake or contribute 
towards the cost of preserving, maintaining, and man- 
aging any such monument, whether they have purchased 
the same or become the guardians thereof or not. 

In addition, the Bill empowers the Commissioners of 
Works or any County Council to receive voluntary 
contributions towards the cost of maintenance and 
preservation of any monument of which they may 
become the guardians under the provisions of the 
Ancient Monuments Acts, 1882 and 1892, as well as 
under the present Bill. 

Provision is also made for the public to have access 
0 any building of which the Commissioners of Works 
or County Councils may have become guardians. Lord 
Avebury has charge of the Bill in the House nf 



The main repairs to this Duiiaing are now nuisucu. 

One of the professional members of the Committee 
recently visited the building and he reports to us as 
follows ; — 

“ I have just returned from Navestock. The work 
done is excellent and gave me great enjoyment. It 
seems that more has to be done to finish, but the hard 
worTis completed. Inside, the ^urch is as near 
perfection as 'one could well wish for, and outside the 
unfinished work is in a measure more interesting than 
it will be when finished. The workmanlike and 
common-sense building or repair is _ so good, I think 
great thanks are due to the architect. 

The Strangers' Hdl, Norwich. 

At one time there seemed every possibility that this- 
building, which is a fifteenth century merchant’s house, 
would be demolished, but we are glad to be able 
to report that, through the -action of Mr. Leonard 
G Bolingbroke, the Hon. Secretary of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archmological Society, this fate has been 

averted. . 

. In July, 1896, with the sanction of the Charity Com- 
missioners, the Hall was included in a sale by auction. 
An attempt was then made by some of the more- 
enthusiastic archaeologists in the city to rescue it, but 
their efforts failed. Fortunately, Mr. Bolingbroke 
stepped into the breach, and at his own expense secured 

the property. 3 

A * v.;. thft Society visited the Hall and advised 
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him as to the repairs necessary to preserve the buildino- 
and we have no doubt that the works we recommended 
have been satisfactorily accomplished, for we visited the 
building while they were in progress, and were much 
struck with the conservative manner in which the repairs 

were being done. 

Thus all lovers of ancient buildings are doubly in- 
debted to Mr. Bolingbroke, for not only has he saved 
the Hall from demolition, but also from the destructive 
effects of so-called restoration. 

This well-known building may, we understand, be 
always seen on the payment of a small entrance fee. 

Fittings, Penn Church, Bucks. 

Many members of the Society have called attention 
to notices in the public press as to the removal of a 
pulpit and pew stated to have been in Penn Church at 
the time of William Penn. 

Ihese fittings have been examined by a professional 
member of the Committee well qualified to give an 
opinion, and he states that they are certainly not earlier 

of ittll ?ate and may be 

Under these circumstances the Society has not moved 
n the matter, although we cannot understand how 
nlTu ’^"^^“"bly make the statement that the 
mote period. 





Southampton Town Walls and Meci%£svat Halt, ::>^mnei 

From as far back as 1897 the Society has been 
.anxious as to the action of the Southampton City 
authorities, but it was not until December, 1899, Aat it 
•decided to openly move in the matter, as the Society of 
Antiquaries and others were doing their best to attain 
the same objects as the Society has in view. 

However, when the Society learnt of recent destruc- 
tmnci of valuable ancient work, and that the Mediffival 



-Jib a result 01 ttieir visit a letter was addressed to the 
Town Council in which deep regret was expressed that 
the Tower and portions of the original Town Wall north 
of Biddlegate should have been destroyed, and as the 
Society thinks unnecessarily destroyed, for the gradient 
of Simnel Street is such that it would have been a 
distinct advantage to follow the course which we under 
Stood had been arranged, and to have the exit from 
Simnel Street on the north of the destroyed Tower 
With regard to the exceptionally valuable undercroft 
or more properly speaking Mediaeval Hall, in Simnel' 
Street, the Society asked for an assurance that the 
building was safe from destruction, at any rate as far as 
the vaulted room was concerned, 

_ This vaulted chamber is more than an undercroft and 
IS almost certainly the hall of a merchant’s or noble’s 

house. The arched opening entering it from the street 

IS largely original, but as the street level outside has 
risen the Hall was formerly reachA^ h„ . , 
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from the angles of the lintel. It is made like a fireplace 
in the Abbot’s Hall at Netley Abbey. The two corbels 
spring from large ball flowers. 

The date of the work is about 1300 or 1310, and there is 
hardly in England such another exampleof domestic build- 
ing of this time so perfect, so complete, and so beautiful. 
Adioining the end of the Hall are two other chambers 


of these, directly at the end ot tne nan, is auuui 
feet by twenty-four feet, and it preserves its original 
square oak beams resting on corbels. 

In one angle against the street, the jamb of an ancient 
door remains, and there is also a cupboard recess or 
aumbry of stone. Out of this apartment runs a 
chamber about thirty feet long by nine feet wide, 
covered b}' a wagon vault on a chamfered springing 
course. It is entered by a wide door of fourteenth 
century work, and the re-entering quoins, of similar 
work to those in the Hall, show that the whole was 
built together. It is probable that we have here the 
complete ground storey of a fine house built about i 30 o- 
It will be seen from this description that the building 
is of the utmost value, and it is a great pleasure to tne 
Committee to be able to report that the Town Council 
has agreed to a resolution proposed by Mr. Glasspool, 
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The thanks of the Society are due to Mr. Glasspool 
.or the energetic help which he has given to the Society 
in Its endeavour to save the building. 

Although we can congratulate the Society that this 
beautiful Hall has been saved (it is astounding that it 
■s ould ever have been in danger) the Committee is 
anxiously watching to see what action the Town 
ouncil proposes to take with reference to the Bargate 
It IS the possession of such large portions of its 
medieval town walls, the two magnificent town gates, 

a^en °^ether with such buildings as this, the Norman 

house, the large vaulted hall attached to the town wall 
under the Castle hill, and the old timber Guard-house 
which gives Southampton an interest unique amongst 
English towns, and it is the primary duty of those ^in 
authority to see that this interest is mtaiLd, whTe 

Almshouses, Stanstead Abbots, Herts. 

There is some danger of these picturesque ’ old build 
-gs being destroyed. They were built by Sir Lward 
Eaesh m the reign of Charles I., and their rLn , ^ 

■certainly be a distinct loss to the neighborhood 

.oom. could be fomed fr 1 “w 

-bioh is .. p„s,», c 



written to the Charity Com: 
forth our views, and have been info 
will consider our letter ir 
for dealing with the build 


We have 
setting 

the Commissioners 
of any application 
made to them. 

Swayhestone Bridge, Derbyshire. 

This bridge is a structure of thirteenth century date 
which forms a highway three-quarters of a niile in 
length over the river Trent and adjoining meadows. 

Unfortunately, we did not hear about the case until 
the work of inserting new blue brick arches under the 
existing ones, with a view to strengthening the bridge, 

was well in hand. 

The Society at once wrote to the Derbyshire County 
Council to the effect that although it was avy^re that 
what had been done must remain, and the work; in hand 
completed, it ventured to urge that if the remaining 
arches of the bridge could be allowed to retain their 
present external aspect, it would be a great gain from 
the artistic and historical point of view. also 

pointed out that, from experience, it was found that 
ancient bridges could be strengthened by removing the 
metalling, etc., down to the backs of the arches and 
then filling the space up with cement concrete to a level 
of nine or twelve inches above the crown of the arches, 
if necessary inserting steel joists over the crown of the 
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to remain intact. This is so far satisfactory, but we 
fear the blue brick arches, which can only be incongruous 
when used in connection with an ancient building, will 
greatly detract from the beauty of the bridge, besides 
covering the ribs on the soffits of the ancient arches. 

Tewkeshtiry Abbey, 

In the year 1896, the architect in charge of the work 
at this building was good enough to allow us to see his 
report, and we were much struck with the excellent 
provisions for dealing with the exterior of the Abbev 
and also with the fact that he was opposed to the 
restoration of the cloisters, which have entirely dis! 
appeared with the exception of some tracery on the ' 
south external wall of the Abbey which is exposed to 
the weather and crumbling rapidly. 

We were, therefore,- astonished to learn from one of 

^cTd ' “ beginning had been made with a 

so-called restoration of the cloisters, a bay of which had 

thTworTS" proposed to continue 
Freeratn^ liberality of the Gloucestershire 

We were glad, however, to learn that the architect at 
■a meeting of the Restoration Committee repudSd aJ 

:rrh:‘“rr 

hidlen bv h been done 

dden by being covered with ivy as soon as may be. 

that suggested by. the Restoration Committee, 

that the funds destined for continuing the work by the 



Freemasons of Gloucestershire should be used for the 
protection, by the means of a simple pent house, of the 
old work now crumbling on the south wall of the ilbbey, 
and of course we have every sympathy with such a 
proposal* 

The thanks of the Society are due to our member for 
the valuable assistance he gave the Society. 


Wrexham Chink Tower, 


The tower of Wrexham Church is one of the most 
valuable ancient buildings in Wales, but the surface of 
the stonework is suffering from the effects of the impure 
atmosphere of the district, which is a large manu- 
facturing one. 

In the opinion of the Society, the vital point in the 
treatment of buildings suffering in this way is to arrest 
further decay. We, therefore, urged the architect to 
cover the surface of the stonework with a coating of 
lime- wash, as we found from experience that the action 
on the surface from the acids in the air would be stopped 
by this means. ^ 

This has been successfully tried on stonework in 
Westminster Abbey. 

With regard to the general work of repair to the 
tower, the Society recommended that no stone should 
be renewed except for structural reasons, and that any 
stone which had not decayed more than one-third of its 
thickness back into the wall would not affect the 
structural safety of the tower, provided further decay 
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were stopped. This we suggested could be accomplished 
by cutting all the decayed surface of the stone off, and 
filimg the cavity with mortar and tile in a manner 
fully described. 

This process avoids the serious jarring of the building 
which cutting out decayed stones entails. Moreover"^ 
a new stone cannot easily be inserted so as to be homo- 
geneous with a wall as the ancient stone was. 

The Society had a long correspondence with the 
architect upon the subject, but we regret to say that he 
has decided to adopt the old method, and thus we fear 
a large amount of new stonework will be introduced, 
which can only detract from the appearance of the 
building, the result being that of the ordinary “ resto- 
ration. ’ Apart from this, the stonework must still 
continue to suffer severely from the effects of the 
town atmosphere, whereas if our recommendation had 
been adopted this would have been averted. 

The funds for carrying out the works have, we 
believe, practically been raised, and therefore it is 
useless for us to attempt to move further in the matter. 



'■ng is a list of the Buildings which have come 
before the Society during the year : — 


Aberdeen, Greyfriars Church 
Acle Church, Norfolk 
Addlethorpe Church, Lines, 
St. Alban’s, Old House, Market 
Place 

Alicannings Church, Wilts 
Annecy (Savoy) Old Buildings 
Ansley Church, Warwickshire 
Anwick Church, Lines. 
Ashmansworth Church, Berks, 
Ashton Bridge, Devonshire 
Ashton Church, Devonshire 
Ashton-under-Hili Church, 
Gloucestershire 
Ashton-under- Hill, Gloucester- 
shire, Pigeon House 
Avening Church, Gloucester- 
shire 

Axminster, Devonshire, St. 

Mary’s Church 
Bath, Abbey Church 
Bedford, The Old Priory 
Beichalwell Church, Dorset 
Belshford Church, Lines. 


Beverley, Yorks, St. Mary’s 
Church 

Bignor, Sussex, Roman Ruins 
Binham Abbey Church, Nor- 
folk 

Bolton, Lancashire, Hall-i’-th’- 
Wood 

Brailes Church, Warwickshire 
Bramber Church, Sussex 
Brechin Cathedral, N.B. 

Brede Place, Sussex [shire 
Bredon Church, Worcester- 
Bristol Cathedral 
Bristol, Court Room, St, 
Peter’s Hospital 
Bromeholme Priory, Norfolk 
Bury St. Edmund’s, St, Mary’s 
Church 

Cambridge, The Round Church 
Canterbury, St, Augustine’s 
Monastery 

Carrow Abbey, Norfolk 
Castle Bytham Church, Lines. 
Charwelton Church, Northants 
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Cheadle Church To%ver, Staffs. 
Chichester Cathedral, Sussex 
Clare Church Tower, Suffolk 
Clayton Hall, Lancashire 
Cley-next-the-Sea Church, 
Norfolk 

Clonfert Cathedral, Co. Galway 
Cofton Church, Worcestershire 
Cow Honeybourne Church, 
Worcestershire 

Cranleigh Church Tower, Sur- 
rey 

Croydon, Whitgift Hospital 
Cyprus, Ancient Buildings in 
Dorchester, Dorset, Roman 
Pavements 

Doveridge Mill, Derbyshire 
Draycott-in-the-Ciay Mill, 
Staffs. 

Dursley, Gloucestershire, 
Market House 
Hashing Bridge, Surrey 
East Clandon Church, Surrey 
East Luiworth Church Tower, 
Dorset 

Eglwys Brewis Church, Gla- 
morganshire 

Eglwys.Cummin Church, Car- 
marthenshire 

Eithani Palace, Kent [House 
Ely, Cambs., CromwelPs 
Evesham, Worcestershire, 
Abbot Reginald's Gateway 


Ewelme Church, Oxon, Mon- 
uments 

Exeter, All Hallows’ Church, 
Goldsmith Street 
Exeter, Exe Bridge 
Exeter, Guildhall 
Eynsford Castle, Kent 
Eynsham Church, Oxon 
Eyton Hall, Herefordshire 
Fordingbridge Church, Hants 
Fordwich Church, Kent 
Frankfort Cathedral, Germany 
Frenze Church, Norfolk 
Frieburg Cathedral, Germany 
Gaddesby Church, Leicester- 
shire 

Goodmanham Church, Yorks 
Grantchester Church Tower, 
Cambs. 

Great Ellingham Church, Nor- 
folk 

Guildford, Surrey, High Street 
Bridge 

Guildford, Paintings, St. 

Mary’s Church 
Haddington Abbey, N.B. 
Haddon Hail, Derbyshire 
Hexham Abbey Church, North- 
umberland 

Hill Croome Church, Worces- 
tershire 

Hinderclay Church Tower, 
Suffolk 



Hoddesdon, Herts., Rawdon 

House 

Holywell, Flints., St. Wine- 
fride’sWell 

Honeybourne Church, Wor- 
cestershire 

Horndon-on-the-Hill Church, 

Essex 

Huddington Church, Wore es- 
tershire 

Hughley Church, Shropshire 
Huntingfield Church, Suffolk 
Ibberton Church, Dorset 
Indian Monuments 
Inglesham Church, Wilts. 

Iona Ruins 

Ipswich, Suffolk, St. Nicholas’ 
Old Meeting House 
Kirkstead Chapel, Lines. 
Kirkwall, Orkney, N.B., St. 

Magnus Cathedral 
Langley Chapel, Shropshire 
Launceston Castle, Cornwall 
Lavenham Church Screens, 
Norfolk 

Lechlade, Gloucestershire, 
County Buildings 
Leicester, St. jMary’s Church 
Leyton, Essex, The Great 
House 

Littleborough Church, Notts. 
Little Hemston, Devon, An- 
cient Domestic Buildings 


Little Malvern Church, Wor- 
cestershire [House 

London, Bromley, E., Tudor 
London, Cheapside, Church of 
St. Mary-ie-Bow 
London, Clerkenwell, Crypt 
under the Priory Church of 
St. John 

London, Fleet Street, Church 
of St. Dunstan-in-the-West 
London, 17, Fleet Street, E.C. 
London, Guildhall, E.C., Porch 
London, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Houses west side of 
London, Lincoln’s Inn Gate- 
way 

London, Newgate Prison 
London, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
London, Stratford, Bow 
Church, E. 

London, The Tower of 
London, Westminster Abbey 
London, Westminster, Paint- 
ings, Chapter House 
London, Westminster, Blue 
Coat School, Caxton Street 
London, Westminster, Im- 
provement Scheme 
Long Bennington Church, 
Lines. 

Long Ctendon Court House. 
Bucks. 

Loudwater Church, Bucks. 
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Malmesbury Abbey, Wilts. 

St. Margaret’s Church, Here- 
fordshire 

Mundesley Old Church, Nor- 
folk 

Navestock Church, Essex 
Nether Hall, Roydon, Essex 
Nettieton Church, Wilts. 

New Buckenham Church, Nor- 
folk 

Newquay, Cornwall, The Man- 
or House 

Norbury Church, Derbyshire 
Northfield Church, Worcester- 
shire 

Northleach Church, Glouces- 
tershire 

North Wyke House, Devonshire 
Norwich, Strangers’ Hall 
Norwich, Surrey House, Sur- 
rey Street 

Orford Church, Suffolk 
Oxford, Old Buildings 
Penn Church, Bucks, Pulpit, 
etc., removed from 
Pocklington Church, Yorks. 
Podington Church, Beds. 
Kaunds Church, Northants. 
Reading Abbey Gateway, Berk- 
shire 

Reigate, Surrey, Old Houses 
Romsey Abbey Church, Hants. 
Sandon Church, Staffs. 


Skenfrith Church, Monmouth- 
shire 

Southampton, Guard House, 
Westgate 

Southampton, Simnel Street, 
Mediseval Hail 
Southampton Town Walls 
South Wraxail Manor, Wilts. 
Stanstead Abbots, Herts., Alms- 
houses 

Steeple, Bumpstead Church, 
Essex 

Stokesay Church, Shropshire 
‘‘ Stonehenge,” Wilts. 
Sunningweli Church, Berks,, 
Porch 

Swarkestone Bridge, Derby- 
shire 

Thornham Church, Norfolk 
Throwley Hall, Staffordshire 
Thurning Church, Northants 
Tintagel, Cornwall, Old Post 
Office 

Turvey Church, Bedford 
Waddesdon Church, Bucks 
Waltham Abbey, Essex, Plar- 
old’s Bridge 

Warndon Church, Worces- 
tershire 

Wickham, Bishop’s Church 
Essex 

Wickhamford Church, Wor- 
cestershire 
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Weston- on -Avon Church, War- 
wickshire 

Whitacre Hall, Warwickshire, 
Moat Gateway 
Whitchurch, Canonicoriim 


Church, Dorset 


Wilby Church, Norfolk 
Winchester, Alfred Memorial 
( Proposed) 


Winster Market House, Derby 
shire 

South Witham Church, Lines. 
Wrexham Church, Denbi.c;h- 
shire 

Yatton Church, Somerset 
York, Old House, Collej.;e 
Street 

York Minster 
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REPORT OF GENERAL MEETING. 

The General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, June 20th, igoo, in the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Burlington House, W., by kind per- 
mission of that Society. 

The chair was taken by His Highness Prince 
Frederick Duleep Singh. 

The adoption of the report, which was taken as read, 
was moved by the Chairman, who specially referred to 
the case of Wilby Church, Norfolk, a building situated 
in His Highness’ neighbourhood, in which the Society 
had rendered valuable aid by visiting, and supplying the 
custodians with a report as to the structural condition 
of the building and the works necessary to put the edifice 
into a proper state of repair. 

Mr. Philip Norman, F.S.A., in seconding the pro- 
posal, spoke of the increased usefulness of the Society, 
■ind to the fact that its efforts were now more fully 
appreciated than used to be the case. The motion was 
adopted. 

Miss May Morris then read the following paper 
“Village Building and the Wayfarer.” 

_ In accepting the invitation of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings to say a few words 
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to yon to-day, I did so feeling that, though entirely 
ignorant on the subject of Architecture, yet no one 
who is acutely susceptible to the influence of things 
outside himself ought to miss an occasion of saying 
his say on the question of restoration ; for the im- 
portance of preserving what is left in every branch of 
historic art is, or ought to be, too vital, too near to our 
spiritual and intellectual needs, to go unvoiced by those 
who are neither experts nor professional — that is, by 
the most of us. Vital to our spiritual needs and welb 
being . . . that sounds rather portentous, perhaps ? 

In truth, it is not saying too much, and some of my 
friends in this room to-day who are far better qualified 
than I to speak, could, from their knowledge and 
experience, tell you that it is so. They could repeat 
what they and others, whose words also bear weight, 
have said here and elsewhere year after year; they 
could tell you many things that from me would be a 
rechauffee of other people’s wisdom. But on my own 
ground 1 may venture to speak out, namely as voicing the 
feeling — the sometimes scarcely formulated thought — 
of the average man and woman. I may, indeed, approach 
the subject of the preservation of interesting building as 
one who from time to time wanders about the country 
on solitary rambles of discovery, and who feels there- 
fore, as intimately as anyone can, that our English 
country might well become a desert, fertile, indeed, 
but barren of the land-marks we most love, if, before 
we have developed an architectural style all our own, 
we should entirely lose the last few Traces of charac- 



tensdc building. Such things have more than an 
antiquarian interest. For in many parts of England, 
and in many parts of France too, the even tranquillity 
of the land, with its almost rhythmic change of 
cornfield, wood and pasture, would be dull indeed 
without the charm that lies about each little centre of 
this fertility, this forethought and orderliness. The 
alps and forests of central Europe may be all-sufficing 
without the brick and stone evidence of man’s existence : 
or the Eastern deserts, with their strange volcano-tossed 

cliffs, and the sudden wonder of flowering valleys spots 

of verdure, literally more precious than emerald mines: 
these, stirring the imagination with delight and fear 
uneasily mingled, may be self-sufficient in their gravity, 
their poignant dramatic contrast. But in a country like 
ours, cutup in wood and meadow land— sheep- pasturing 
downs the nearest approach to a wilderness— the very 
central point of the scene, when the eye chooses to dwell 
upon it as a picture, is the church against the shoulder of 
the hill, the gabled house among its elms, the castle- 
keep upon the river cliff. In wanderings such as those 
that live in my memory, the long, straight road between 
the fields would have been less pleasant without , the 
hope that led the eye confidently to the unseen end 
ot It, the hope of at last making the acquaintance of 
some building interesting by report, or of re-visitin- 
some already familiar place. In the first exhilaration o'f 
the morning start, when the sun was eager and the 
world glittered, the high spirits of lark and blackbird 
were enough to fill the mind with sympathetic joy, but 
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me uiiaiioyed pleasure of coming across a building 
that has not been mishandled is now not often enjoyed 
by road-farers. When we do meet with such, it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that the outlook of life 
seems the gayer and hopefuller for the pleasure of it. 
Allow me to call up for myself~~and for you if I can- 
two pictures, one of a village in Burgundy and the 
other of a small town in the Thames valley. These 
two types, the one because I have always lived in the 
Thames valley and can speak of the surroundings more 
readily than of other places, and the other because of 
certain likenesses : the building of Upper Burgundy, in 
limestone generously used and well finished, resembling 
our Gloucestershire work with material from Cotswold 
quarries. Imagine that it is evening and the sun hangs 
low over the Hill of Gold, while the twilight has 
aheady chilled the opposite downs round which our road 
winds towards the little three-arched bridge in the 
valley. Here, where the young Seine runs lightly, 
leaving the pasture-meadows, thick with purple crocus, 
for the small sunny gardens with their flat-topped stone 
walls set high above the stream : here, boys and girls 
are dancing in the sunset after the day’s harvesting. 
The road rising beyond the bridge, one sees the broad 
street spread out, the buildings in silhouette against the 
sky, not dramatic indeed, but making a pleasant line, 
and presenting, as one wanders by, delightful Burgundian 
details. The church, which lies eastward 
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and must get all the wildness of the winter winds unbroken 
from the down, is rugged and weather-grey, with barn- 
like roofs heavily stone-slated. Its claim to distinction 
is the solid simplicity of it (built by poor dalesmen in 
their thirteenth century) and the directness and plainness 
of the stone -work and mouldings. The town-dwellings 
are delightful : deep gables and queer conical towers, 
pillared granaries and wide-arched cellars, circular turret 
stairways in the smooth face of the wall, 'where the 
small elegant windows are gay with pinks ; there are 
carved stone benches too, at the porch, wdiere the elders 
sit a-nights while the young ones dance. And in my 
remembrance the youth of that Burgundian dale-village 
are always dancing in the flaming August sunset, at the 
bridge-road which leads up and away from their laughter, 
on to the down. 

Here is another type of pleasant cown-building that 
until quite lately has been scarcely smartened or 
meddled with. Near a high single-arched stone bridge, 
with a tiny square gate-house at the end of it, is a 
stile opening on to the church-path to the town. A 
wide water-meadow is cut in two by this foot -way, 
which is raised upon a dyke and edged with willow and 
white thorn ; and the long path seems to lead straight 
to the church spire, across the greenery and above the 
high-walied gardens and the line of the grey roofs. The 
river here, small and nearing its source, has not the 
dimpled jokes and chucklings of the Burgundian water ; 
its youth is thoughtful, with a sedate hurry in narrow 
channel, and a silent pausing in wider willow-shadowed 
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reaches. There is nothing about the little town that 
strikes the eye forcibly at first sight of it, but there is 
too, nothing sordid or vulgar ; with far less antiquity 
than the Burgundian village, it has the atmosphere of a 
sane and tranquil life, with its grey walls and the 
greenery of its secluded gardens. And no building 
material is so susceptible as this oolite limestone to 
change of light, so sensitive, one might say, to the 
varying moods of the heavens ; silver-grey under the 
driving rain-cloud, blonde-gold beneath the mellow 
afternoon sun. One of the pleasant things about the 
pleasant church precincts is that one can sit in the porch 
and look out of north and south windows by turn : one 
way the mullions frame a sunny picture of meadow and 
river, and the other, give a glimpse of the wide market 
place, with here and there a building of some distinction, 
a Jacobean facade, a Tudor doorway with a carved 
flower in the spandril of the flat arch. I have said that 
the church precincts are pleasant : set round with 
cottages, some ramshackle, some well built. The most 
noticeable of these, the corner building of the irregular 
girdle of tiny dwellings, has lately been wantonly and 
unnecessarily ruined, the excuse being the time-’worn 
one of the dilapidated state of the building/’ 

I shall never pass this corner in, future without a 
demoralising feeling of anger and mortification at a 
piece of destruction we have been unsuccessful in try- 
ing to prevent. This same town, quiet, remote, not 
only from the hurry of business, but from its accompany- 
ng vulgarities, has been threatened with a red brick 
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town-hall, an importation from Berkshire over the 
water, which, at its best, would be foreign to the 
spirit of our little stone and whitewash towns; some 
of the go-a-head inhabitants, in fact, will not be easy 
until they have turned the place into an echo of surburban 
Swindon. 1 beg you to indulge me if I speak rather 
bitterly : we are proud of our Oxfordshire and Gloucester- 
shire villages, set pearl-grey beside the water meadows, 
or lying with buildings closely grouped in a hollow of 
the downs ; we cannot spare a gable of the roofs, a 
stone of the barn walls of them. And before leaving 
this west country, I will ask you to let me quote a short 
description of a little building which is truly typical of 
all the rest:— 

“ And there (by the roadside on one of the western 
slopes of the Cotswolds) stands the little house that 
was new once, a labourer’s cottage built of the 
Cotswoid limestone, and grown now, walls and roof, a 
lovely warm grey, though it was creamy white in its 
earliest day ; no line of it could ever have marred the 
Cotswoid beauty ; everything about it is solid and well 
wrought ; it is skilfully planned and well proportioned : 
there is a little sharp and delicate carving about its 
arched doorway, and every part of it is well cared for : 
’tis in fact beautiful, a work of art and a piece of nature — 
ho less : there is no man who could have done it better 
considering its use and its place. 

‘‘Who built it then? No strange race of men, but 
just the masons of Broadway village : even such a man 
as is now running up down yonder three or four cottages 
of the wretched type we know too well : nor did he get 
an architect from London, or even from Worcester, to 
design it *. I believe ’tis but two hundred years old, and 
at that time, though beauty still lingered among the 
peasants’ houses, your learned architects were building 



bouses for the high gentry that were ugly enough 
though solid and well built ; nor are its materials far- 
fetched ; from the neighbouring field come its wailing 
stones ; and at the top of the hill they are quarrying 
now as good freestone as ever.’' 


Though many little houses such as this yet remain, 
they have grown rarer since the writer wrote these 
words. A friend of mine said one day : “ The time will 
come shortly when we shall have nothing but sky and air 
to enjoy on a country ride.” Ladies and gentlemen, when 
that day is actually upon us, I, for one, shall turn my 
bicycle adrift, and never stir out of the dim air of London, 
where at least we know the worst that' can happen, and 
where we have a certain hope in the possibility of better 
things. I do not threaten myself with the seclusion 
thoughtlessly. A year or two ago I spent a very delightful 
day with some friends, visiting one of the show places” 
of the Midland counties. We rode over Cannock 
Chase, we visited Beaudesert, which had the melancholy 
of a noble possession little valued by its owners, and, 
riding back in the evening, my host and I, full of the 
exhilaration of a sunny journey among the bitter-sweet 
scents of the moor, we passed through one or two mining 
villages, on the edge of that beautiful waste place. It 
was ray first introduction to a mining village ; it sounds 
a great deal to say that the pleasure my friends had 
planned was clouded by the painful impression received 
in passing through the hopeless squalid places ; but un- 
fortunately it was so. The sun set in vain for me behind 
those horrible slave-dwellings, and vainly I tried to 
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think of Beaudesert centred in its dreamin: 
and how the terraced garden must be lyir 

— i moon. The contrast we 

seen through a ■ 


white under the 
and the holiday is still 
depression. 

In my unprofessional w 
future of the arts, what 
“winter of our discontent 
may not see the birth of s. 
inspired by a keener desire for reasonable straig 
work .? At present we are living on our ca 
were, building little of distinction to take tt 
these beautiful piteous remains that are the 
so much pleasure and not a little grief. Appa 
legacy of historic art has been a burden tc 
century, on the surface of things, and in the 
groping after an original style we have come fe 
grief, living surrounded by the reproachful gho 
own conjuring. Apparently a burden; and 
custom among the younger people to exclaim, 
reaction, against the study of tradition as 
interference with originality, in short, a bu 
burden? we i 



the arts have been men of the widest reading and the 
closest students of past tradition, 

I wdli bring these rambling remarks to a close by an 
observation that has, perhaps, an element of practicality 
in it. It has struck me — and others also: I claim no 
originality in the idea — that a useful work in the inter- 
ests of architecture could be undertaken by active 
young people at a loss for an amusing way of spending 
a summer holiday. They could roam about the country 
noting exhaustively buildings of interest, photographing 
and drawing them, and collecting information about 
them. The more important places have no doubt been 
so treated, but a great deal of the interesting village- 
building scattered all over the country is little known 
and still less illustrated and classified. Such work 
would have to be organised and directed by a person of 
some experience, for I do not suppose the young group 
I imagine to have more than an elementary knowledge 
of style and detail; more than this will be learned 
by degrees in the course of the architectural wanderings, 
A holiday-maker often has to shape for himself an 
artificial aim to his day’s journey, such as, if he be a 
cyclist, getting to a certain place by a certain day, or, 
still more inaiie, covering the ground in a given time ; 
but, though the charms of doing nothing are very great, 
there are many who would, I am sure, soon grow eager 
over the combination of holiday and work. The work 
would be a labour of love, and I imagine it undertaken 
by those who are in pursuit of one of the arts, to whom 
no study would come amiss in Holiday time. There is 
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a great amoant of individual effort in this direction 
which would, I am certain, be far more usefully 
developed if concerted ; moreover, it is usually under- 
taken by older men w^ho have already got their hands 
full, and who would feel the utmost satisfaction if they 
could see their ^vork taken up by younger people wdth 
more time before them and more physical strength to 
carry it through/^" 

Besides supplementing school work by serviceable 
practice of open-air drawing and by study of the history 
of architectural art, the members of any such group, 
if it might be organised, would feel that they were doing 
work of considerable importance in hunting up forsaken 
buildings and recording them for the future. 

I will now ask you to look at a series of photographs 
taken by Mr. J. R. Holliday, of Birmingham, to which 
my few words were an introduction. It is an admir- 
able series, showing domestic building — architecture is 
too big a word — mostly of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But whereas, with architect’s building, the 
date suggests the Renaissance and stately work and 
thought, secure and self-contained, and a little cold- 
blooded, the country building of the time is a beautiful 
mixture of old and new, with ail sorts of qualities, the 

^ It has since been pointed out to me that the “ National Photo- 
graphic Record Association” was started in 1897 for the purpose of 
collecting photographic records of objects and scenes of interest 
throughout the British Isles. The result so far has been 1,084 
prints, which have been deposited in the British Museum. lam 
sorry I have not had time yet to go and look at them. The Secre- 
t^vy o^ the Association is Mr. George Scamell, 21, Avenue Road. 
Highgate, 
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most amusing of them an unconcerned naivete that 
doesn’t care two pins for public opinion. 

Mr. Holliday is one of those eider men to whom I 
alluded — whose untired energy in recording such places 
I should like to see supplemented in the manner sug- 
gested. Photographs and slides are all by his own 
hands, and the subjects are chosen as only a man of 
knowledge and sympathy could choose them. 


In proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, Mr. 
Philip Webb said the Society needed young architects 
who would work with it, and whose object would be to 
repair ancient buildings in a common -sense way without 
endeavouring to leave their mark upon them. By this 
means the artistic value of the buildings, as well as 
their authenticity, would be retained, while at the same 
time they would be made fit for their proper uses. The 
proposal was carried with acclamation. 

IMr. Cobden-Sanderson proposed a vote of thanks to 
the chairman and mentioned a movement to raise a 
memorial to the late Mr. Ruskin. It had been suggested 
that the memorial should take the form of a statue, but 
he hoped another suggestion would be adopted, which 
was to repair such buildings as those which Miss May 
, Morris had mentioned, to purchase open spaces, and to 
acquire objects of historic interest. Also to follow the 
example of Ivlr. Ruskin, and where possible to get 
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drawings made as a record of the ancient buildino-s 
which charm us. 

The motion was carried unanimously and the chair- 
man briefly replied. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the Society of Antiquaries for the use of their rooms, 

which was proposed by the Secretary and acknowledged 

on behalf of that Society by Mr. Philip Norman, the 
Treasurer. 
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RESTORATION” AND SUFFOLK CHURCHES. 


An Address given at a Conversazione of the Suffolh Institute 
of AfcJimology^ November 7tli, 1900, by H.H. Prince 
Frederick Duleep Singh, 

In these days, when nearly everyone professes to 
admire old buildings, and when almost every other 
person is a collector of antiques in some form (whether 
they be old books, old silver, or old furniture), it may 
sound a little startling to be told that never, in the 
■course of ail the years, has such terrible destruction 
been wrought upon our old churches and other ancient 
buildings as in the last thirty or forty years of the 
nineteenth century. But such, alas ! is too truly the 
•case. 

Many old domestic edifices have suffered ; but I wish 
to lay particular stress upon our old parish churches, 
•of which no county once possessed more interesting 
specimens than did the county of Suffolk. And why I 
want to speak about the churches is because nearly 
everyone is asked, at some time or other, to contribute 
towards the restoration of this or that church ; so that 
it lies in the power of nearly all to help in preventing, 
if they wish, this wanton destruction (I can indeed call 
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it nothing else) and to save to posterity what still re- 
mains of interest in those few unrestored or only partly 
restored fanes, which are studded about this county.. 
And, first of all, I would take exception to that word 
restore.” To restore means to “replace” or “put 
back.” Now, if it were possible to put back the beau- 
tiful old fittings and church furniture of the middle ages 
that were ruthlessly swept away by the puritan senti- 
ment of the sixteenth *and seventeenth centuries (and 
nowhere was this stronger than in the eastern counties ) ; 
if, I say, it were possible to put back the actual old 
work, there would be no keener “restorer” than my- 
self; but when to “restore” means, in practice, to 
“ take away,” to take away everything that is not 
medieval, and to put in its place feeble and often 
mechanically made copies of the old work, then, I would 
say, in the name of ail that is beautiful, in the name of 
all that is interesting, let us not be “restorers.” 

Now I think I may safely affirm that it is an axiom 
which every parson — I fear that in many cases it is they 
who have been the worst offenders — which every parson 
and other worthy would-be-restorer agrees to, viz., that 
everything that is mediaeval or pre-reformation must be 
religiously preserved. So far so good. But then they 
go on to say that things of the next period have very 
little interest and may be retained if they can be 
adapted or utilised, otherwise they may by all means be 
removed. Thus you will often find a beautifully carved 
Jacobean pulpit which has been cut down a foot or two 
and its whole proportion therefore spoilt, and generally 
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its sounding board removed, and this you are told is 
adapting it to modern requirements. But should a 
generous patron offer to present a brand new one, say 
of elaborate Gothic work, quite in the old style, you 
know,” then the Laudean pulpit is allowed to disappear 
without one word of protest. So much for Jacobean ! 

work. ^'1 

But, when we come to eighteenth century work, that^ : 

according to the restorers,” is indeed Anathema Mavan- I 

atha, and must be totally destroyed, and if you mildly I 

protest, you are met with the reply that it is all hideous, j 

that the “ horse boxes,” which these restorers ” are ^ 

pleased to call the old high pews in which generations I 

of their forefathers have worshipped, are only the care- ? 

less and bad work of a possibly godless village carpenter | 

of the last century, and are themselves conducive to 
irreverence, and should, therefore, be abolished. With i 

reference to this charge, may I remark that they cer- I 

tainly are not helps to slumber : and that Charles 1. | 

himself attended service in a high pew, before the battle I 

of Naseby ; and he and the Churchmen of his time 
were not irreverent men, whatever their faults, and it \ 

is left for us of the twentieth century to carp at them as ^ 

irreverent. But, with regard to the charge of ugliness, j 

I would ask this : if the old church with its evidences j 

of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is so j 

hideous, and the restored ” church such a thing of j 

i beauty, why does an artist, if he wishes to depict some I 

scene in a church, always select the former and not the , | 

’ latter ? Does he ever choose the spick and span “re- ‘ ' 

I 
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stored ” building, with its encaustic tiles of staring 
scarlet and purply greys, with its cast iron and machine- 
made altar-rails, an insult to aesthetic feeling, its pitch- 
pine seats with feebly-copied ‘‘poppy-heads,” its 
“ cathedral ” glass of dismal green, shutting out the fair 
light of heaven ; its ugly oil lamps, dull plastered walls, 
and all its expanses of scraped and new-looking stone- 
work? No, he passes this by with a shudder, this 
type, alas ! of so many churches. And he goes when 
he can for his model to yonder beautiful old church of 
weathered grey stone, with perhaps some red brick 
built into the parapet of the tower some hundred or 
more years ago, which gives it colour, and with a 
picturesque and warm-looking roof of thatch or tile. 

Let us open the door and look in. What a picture 
meets the eye, reminiscent of the days of “ Sir Roger 
de Coverley.” The pews are tall and straight backed ; 
some of these are of oak dating from the days of “ Good 
Queen Bess,” some later are only of deal, but all are 
quaint and old-fashioned, and look 1 how curious are 
the old iron hinges and latches to their doors. Behind 
these are some solid oak benches with beautiful carved 
ends of a much earlier time. The pulpit is a “ three 
decker not a bit later than 1613, and the inlaid sound- 
ing board still hangs above it ; the clerk’s seat and book 
rest which form the lowest “ deck ” of the pulpit are 
made up of part of the old rood screen, all that remains 
of it, alas ! The floor is of brick, worn by the feet of a 
century of worshippers, and here and there in it is an old 
brass or a black marble slab heraldically carved, beneath 
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which some knight or squire of old lies buried. The 
altar rails are of oak, carved and twisted, not unlike 
some banisters in the neighbouring Manor House, 
whose date is 1575. Some fragments of old stained 
glass yet remain in the windows ; but the rest of the 
■glazing consists of clear quarries, all in their old leading ; 
and if you look at the outside of this glass you will see 
that much of it has been touched most beautifully by 
the hand of time, till it has taken all the iridescence of a 
rainbow. The walls certainly are whitewashed ; but 
surely this is as cheerful as the uniform plastering of 
modern days, and it is in itself an ancient method. And 
if the roof is ceiled, is it so much more ugly than the 
waggon ” roof of pitch-pine now so often seen ? This 
picture of an old church is not altogether imaginary. 
I have attempted to describe one which is within a few 
miles of where I live, and which we are trying to 
preserve^ not restore. 

It is fortunate in having nearly all its fittings made of 
oak , but in any case, an interior such as this, with all 
the charm of age and tradition, must appeal to the feel- 
ings of both antiquary and artist, and indeed, to the 
heart of anyone who has a reverence for the past. Is 
it not the poet Goethe who says time consecrates, and 
what is grey with age becomes a religion ’’ ? The fact 
that generation after generation has sat in those pews, 
and walked over that brick floor until it is worn and 
uneven, that the worthy churchwarden of long ago 
really thought he was beautifying God’s House when 
he made it clean with a new coat of whitewash (being 
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unconscious of the fact that the original builders 
usually whitewashed their buildings) gives it all a 
human interest, and without a human interest, what, 
may I ask, is the interest in old things ? It is 
very rarely that they interest us by their beauty alone. 
Yonder flint lying out in the road is just as old 
as the one which is carefully preserved in the show 
case ; but the one in the show case has been fashioned 
by the hand of man, and hence its interest ; the other 
has not, and so we use it to mend the roads. And, to 
go back to our old church, there is a continuity in it all. 
In the old church I was trying to describe, there is still 
to be seen some of the solid work of the Normans, and a 
beautiful pointed window of the Early English period ; 
some others are fllled with most graceful tracery in the 
Decorated style. The porch is of Perpendicular work. 
Then we come to the quaint woodwork, including a 
curious old alms-box of the seventeenth century, and 
then to the eighteenth century, with its square ■ pews, 
its whitewash, and its old brick floor. So the whole 
history of that church is at once seen, and there is 
hardly one century since the church has existed which 
has -not left its mark upon that venerable fabric. Now, 
thanks to the “ restorer,” most churches end abruptly 
with (say) 1520, and begin again with the late nine- 
teenth century. This nineteenth century, with all its 
garish modernity, bad work, and feeble copying 1 One’s 
only hope is that it, in its turn, will be swept away by 
the more cultivated taste of the days to come — taste 
which will deplore the ignorance and vandalism of those 



who, with the best intentions, destroyed where they 
should have preserved. I hope I have not wearied you. 
Xhe opinions I have expressed are, I fear, not original,. 
I am only a humble follower of such men as William 
Morris and John Ruskin, but if any words I have said 
may make any of you pause before giving money for the 
destruction of any old work, I shall not have spoken iu 


vam. 



l^OTES ON THE SOCIETY’S WORK DURING 
THE PAST YEAR. 


Ancient Mommients Protection Act, 1900. 

It is with pleasure that we have to report the passing 
of this Act. Its provisions should be of assistance in 
helping County Councils to acquire buildings of historic 
or antiquarian value. 

A memorandum pointing out the value of the Act 
has been issued by the Kent County Council, together 
with a list of some of the buildings, etc., in the County 
which can be acquired under the Act. 

The Committee considered this memorandum of such 
value that it obtained copies and sent them with copies 
■of the Act to all County Councils in England and Wales, 
It has received a great many sympathetic acknowledg- 
ments, which leads it to hope that the Act will become 
more widely known and applied. 

AyUsford Bridge, Kent. 

Ail who are acquainted with the river Medway be- 
tween Rochester and Maidstone will learn with regret 
that it is proposed to destroy the charming fourteenth 
•century bridge at Aylesford. 

We gather that, owing to the great increase of traffic 
on the river, it is considered that the present bridge is 
an obstruction to commerce. 
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The Corporation of Maidstone has therefore put 
forth a scheme for the removai of the present bridge 
and the erection of a new one. 

Now, in a case of this description the duty of the 
Society seems piain. It should look into the matter 
dispassionately and if it is found that the necessities of 
modern times (unless they be of a temporary nature), 
cannot be met in any other way than by the sacrifice 
of ancient and valuable work, that this sacrifice should, 
with reluctance, be allowed to pass unopposed. On 
the other hand, if it is possible to meet the require- 
ments in another way, the alternative should be adopted 
if it is at all feasible. 

We are convinced that in the case of Aylesford Bridge 
it is possible to bring about the desired result without 
the destruction of the present beautiful structure. It 
is suggested that the navigation could be improved and 
the present bridge retained if the following scheme 
were adopted : — 

A cut ” in the river would be made, commencing 
about 300 yards above the bridge and closely following 
# the railway. Over this cut, at a point nearly opposite 
the railway crossing, a new bridge would be built, with 
another bridge in continuation of it over the railway, 
thus doing away with the dangerous level crossing. 
The road approaching from the south would commence 
to rise at the point where it is joined by that from the 
station, and would be carried on an embankment until 
it reaches the railway, over which there would be a 
bridge in one span. 
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About 40 feet further on the river bridge would 
begin, which would span the stream in one arch, and 
from this bridge to the present one the road would 
again be raised on an embankment ; the earth for the 
•embankments would, of course, be supplied from the 
cutting. The present bridge would be widened suffici- 
ently to allow vehicles to pass and to give a footway 
4ft. wide on each side. This could be done with good 
effect by timber staging such as may be seen in various 
old bridges on the Continent. 

With regard to the river, a really grand improvement 
in its course would be effected, and the bridge would 
cross it not just at a sharp bend, but in the middle 
of an almost straight reach. This will be thoroughly 
appreciated by all who are in any degree acquainted 
with the river. 

It need hardly be added that flood w^ater would 
rapidly pass away. 

This then is a general outline of a scheme which, if 
carried out, would result in the preservation of the 
present bridge, and we sincerely trust that the autho- 
rities will give it every consideration before coming to a 
final conclusion. 

There are many fine bridges on the Medway which 
are threatened with a like fate to that ^of Aylesford, 
under 'similar conditions. Therefore we are the more 
anxious that this bridge should be preserved. 

Binham Abbey CJmvch, Norfolk. 

This church, was visited by two professional mem- 
bers of the Committee, and a report sent to the Vicar, 
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which he has promised shall be considered by the 
Restoration Committee. 

Binham Priory was a cell of the Benedictine Abbey 
of St. Alban’s. Of the monastic buildings little more 
than the foundations remains, and the whole of the east 
end of the church, including transepts and two bays of 
the nave, was reduced to ruin at the time of the Disso- 
lution. The south aisle of the nave seems to have been 
dismantled at about the same date, as the arches of the 
south arcade have been walled up and some windows 
of late Tudor character set within them. The north 
aisle fell within living memory, and its side windows 
were re-used in walling up the north arcade of the nave. 

The present church therefore consists only of the 
western portion of the nave, without the aisles. It is 
chiefly of Norman date and character, with arcade, 
triforium and clerestory (the roof span being twenty- 
four or twenty-five feet), and though the westernmost 
bay of the arcade and the three western bays of the 
clerestory show Early English work, they do not inter- 
fere with the general effect of the composition as Nor- 
man, and the double round roofing shafts are carried up 
against the piers as before. The west wall, however, 
strikes a different note, as it is fully developed Early 
English work, rich, and particularly beautiful. It re- 
mains almost complete, including the flanking wings 
and their long two-light windows with transoms which 
lighted the now ruined aisles. The greater part of the 
great west window of the nave has, however, been 
bricked up and some of the tracery probably lost. 
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The structural condition of the building* is on the 
whole good. A little patching may be wanted here and' 
there. The roof, however, needs thorough overhauling^ 
the timbers to be gone over one by one, and dealt with 
as individual examination of each timber may shew to 
be necessary. The lead should be stripped, the battens 
and boarding largely replaced with new oak boarding,, 
over which battens and deal boarding should be laid 
to take the lead, which should be recast on the site. 

A proposal has been made to remove the present roof 
altogether and to substitute a new roof of steeper pitch,, 
on what are supposed to be Early English lines. Against 
this the Society has protested, and has given its 
reasons most fully against such an alteration. 

There are other points in the report which cannot be 
enumerated here, but it will be understood that the 
building is of priceless value, purely the first duty of 
those in authority is to make it weatherproof. The 
roof urgently needs repair, so as to bring about such a 
result, and therefore it seems to the Committee that any 
sum of money which the custodians have in hand 
should at once be spent in repairing the building in its 
present condition, without w’-aiting for a large sum to be 
raised to enable them to make a conjectural restoration 
of a roof which, at its best, would introduce a regret- 
table, element of newness into the building. 

Old House, Bnghtlingsca, Essex* 

In spite of the energetic efforts of the Society we 
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deeply regret to report that this house has been 
demolished. . . 

The house was surveyed on behalf of the Society and 
an approxiniate estimate of the cost of repair was sent 
to the owner. He however, decided to offer the house 
for sale and, in the event of his not finding a purchaser, 
to puli it down. 

The Society did what it could to find a purchaser, 


but owing to property of this nature being rather diffi- 


i, cult to manage from a distance, it was not successful. 


The price asked for the house and surrounding ground 
was £$00, in addition to which there would have been 
the cost of putting the building into repair. We are 
convinced that the property would have paid a fair per- 
centage upon the entire cost if it had been acquired by 
a local person. 

It is a matter of the keenest sorrow to the Society 
that such an interesting building should have been lost 
to us and to posterity, for the sake of a few hundred 
pounds. 

The following extract from the Brighflmgsea Magazine 
for March, 1901, will be of interest. 

“ The Old House on the Green , — This alas 1 can only be 
spoken of now in the past tense. We had been accus- 
tomed to speak of it as Elizabethan, but recent expert 
opinion assigns an earlier date, m., Henry VII. *s 
reign, which would make it, roughly speaking, about 
400 years old. Also, instead of being a Farm-house, it 
seems more likely to have been a Hostelry or Inn. The 
middle portion, in modern times divided into the two 
apartments which went with us by the name of the 
* Guild Rooms/ would be the large central hall or re- 
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ception room. The room on the right would probably 
be the parlour, or best guest-chamber ; that on the left 
the family living room, while several staircases gave 
separate access to the various sleeping rooms overhead. 
The massive oak roof timbers in the middle and right- 
hand lower rooms will be the best remembered feature 
of the old house. In the course of its demolition several 
of the original fire-places came to light, measuring fully 
six feet across, and finished above with low-pointed 
arches in moulded or chiselled brick, with glazed white 
tiles at the back. Appearances showed that most of the 
house front had been originally of the over-hanging 
type, and that the gables had been finished with ‘ barge- 
boards.’ Very few nails had been used in the construc- 
tion of the building, but the timbers were elaborately 
morticed and pegged together. The external walls 
were mostly of wattle and clay ; straight rods, chiefly 
of hazel, but some also of oak and chestnut, being tied 
together with rope-yarn, and then daubed with clay, 
and whitewashed over. Even now, after the wear of 
centuries, the rope-yarn is tough, and smells of tar, and 
some of the rods are still strong enough for conversion 
into walking sticks. 

The old house had often been photographed, and has 
doubtless figured in many sketch books.” 

Bronsil Castle^ Herefordshire^ 

The only portion of this building which remains is a 
part of the tower on the north side of the old entrance 
gateway, which has disappeared. It must have been a 
moderate-sized castle or fortified house once, as it covered 
the whole of the land within the moat. It appears that 
the building was destroyed by fire about the year 1500. 
One curious feature is that the tower was originally cir- 
cular, and was made octagonal subsequently by the ad- 


-dition of an outer skin of masonry about two feet thick, 
and apparently with little bonding in. 

The attention of the Society was called to the ruin by 
a gentleman interested in the neighbourhood, and with 
the consent of the tenant, whose house is close by, it 
was arranged that one of our professional members should 
visit it. As a result, a report was sent to the tenant. 
The tower is fairly upright, being only some six inches 
nut of the perpendicular ; the foundation appears good, 
-and was not affected by the earthquake of a few years 
ago, which did affect the house already referred to. 
About twelve years ago, a considerable portion of the 
tower fell. The Society recommended that a sloping 
buttress of the old fallen stones (as far as possible) 
should be built upon a good foundation, well bonded at 
intervals into the old walling, that all earth and loose 
stones should be removed from the back of the wall, 
and liquid grouting poured in between the inner and 
outer facing and ail cracks and fissures, so as to solidify 
them ; that the windows should be filled up to within 
twelve inches of the face of the wall with stone work in 
mortar, as well as all holes and cavities in the back of 
the wall ; that the top of the wall and all the internal 
projections should be covered with fine cement concrete, 
and finished with a coating of earth covered with turf ; 
and that a piece of stone should be put in the upper 
window to prevent the head of the window from falling 
.and letting down the masonry above. 

The tenant, in thanking the Society, stated that the 
recommendations given would be of great help, and that 
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should he succeed in carrying them out, he would write 
and inform the Society of the result. 

We should add that our member very kindly offered 
to examine the work while it was being done, 

Cambridge University Library. 

It came to the knowledge of the Society that a scheme 
was under the consideration of the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Library with a view to the ex- 
tension of the Library at the expense of the old Schools’ 
Quadrangle, 

The quadrangle was formed at different times in the 
fifteenth century, the buildings which enclose it being 
designed to serve as the public buildings of the Univer*^ 
sity, including the library, which, at first confined to a 
single room, gradually spread over the rest of the area. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century irreparable 
damage was done by the destruction of one side of the 
enclosing buildings, the work of Archbishop Rotherham ; 
It was^ replaced by the present east front, which cut off 
the quadrangle from the outer world. But the other 
three sides have hitherto remained to a large extent 
intact, and are of the highest value, not only as a fine 
mediceval building, but no less from an historical or 
even sentimental standpoint, as, for three centuries at 
least the centre of the intellectual life of the University. 

e understood that it was proposed to cover in the 
quadrangle with a glass roof at the first floor level, and 
o fill the space thus obtained with book-stacks of iron. 

In a letter which appeared in the Times the Society 
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pointed out that the effect of this alteration would not 
only be harmful to the actual structure, but that the 
quadrangle, once turned into a book store, must cease 
to be a quadrangle, and it would no longer be what its 
builders intended it to be.' 

In a reply to our letter the Registrar not only con- 
firmed our fears as to the destructive nature of the pro- 
posals, but his description of the proposals clearly 
proved that we had underestimated the extent of the 
contemplated damage. 

The Society trusts that those in authority will aban- 
don the scheme, the more so as we gather that the 
additional accommodation provided by it can only meet 
the increasing needs of the Library for a short space of 
time, and is, therefore, at the best, but a temporary 
expedient. 

Chichester CathedraL 

The new north-west tower has now been completed. 
From the first the Society opposed its erection and 
pointed out the danger which would arise from settle- 
ments and other causes if it were built. The following 
letter, which appeared in the Sussex Daily News of i8th 
February, 1901, shows that the Society’s fears were 
only too well-founded. 

CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

The Dean and Chapter of Chichester are to be 
congratulated upon being placed in a position, by the 
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legacy of /500 which they have received, to remove the 
sad evidences of serious settlement caused by their in- 
judicious building of a north-west tower. This settle- 
ment caused the western wall of the cathedral to crack 
through from top to bottom, and the damage shows most 
in the western porch, the restoration of which the levacy 
provides for. It is to be hoped that they will be able to 
thoroughly repair the crack above the level of the porch 
p well, although, from the wording of the legacy it 
looks as if the money could not be used for the portion, 
ot the wall aboye the porch. 

Yours, etc., 

Thackeray Turner. 

February i^th, igoi. 


Cley-next-the-Sea Chirch, Norfolk 

This is one of the finest churches in Norfolk. The 
building was visited at the request of the Rector by two 
of the professional members of the Society, and a report 
was sent in. 

The parts of the building which require urgent atten- 
tion are the roofs, and in the report we went very fully 
into their condition and the works necessary to put them 
into a proper state of repair. 

Generally speaking, the structure of the walls is 
sound, and they only require reasonable and skilled re- 
pair to put them and their windows into a good condi- 
tion. 

There are many small repairs which ought to be done, 
including works of sustentation to the portion of the 
church now in ruins, but we are convinced that these 
could be carried out and the building put into a satis- 






factory structural state and fitted for its proper use for 
the sum of about £2Soo. 

This is a case requiring patience and direct personal 
supervision if the church is to be properly repaired. 
The building at present is a storehouse of objects of 
study to the architect, and of interest to the artist or 
man of culture, and if it is to retain the impressive asso- 
ciations which make it most fit for its sacred use, the 
first thing to be aimed at is perfect truthfulness, and to 
attain this it must be sternly resolved that no imitation 
of decorative features shall be permitted, and that no 
work which can possibly be mistaken for ancient work 
shall be introduced ; and above all that no new work 
shall be introduced in the way of fittings unless it is 
really and truly unavoidable. 

We mention this because the Rector in writing to the 
Society says : — 

You may rest assured that nothing will be done to 
mar the beauty and interest of the grand old pile ; it 
must, however, be borne in mind that the building must 
be looked upon not so much as a memorial of the past 
as the house of God ... the necessity of worship 
and the comfort of the worshippers must be kept in 
view.” 

Now the Society is always anxious that the ancient 
churches which remain to us shall be made fit for the 
primary purpose for which they were built, the more so 
as we know that this can be accomplished without 
detracting from the authenticity of a building, and its 
value as a work of art, provided the works are under- 
taken with the determination not to introduce anything 
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which IS not essential to the proper performance of 
divine worship or the stability of the building. 

For instance, the introduction of varnished surfaces 
cathedral or stained glass, encaustic tiles or like objects 
into Cley-next-the-Sea Church, would be absolutely 
disastrous to such a noble building, and it cannot be 

thfchmlr""^ necessary for the services of 

The church, however, needs repair to make it weather- 
proo . - e hope it will be found possible to do these 

repairs without delay, and that nothing else will be 
attempted until this essential work is done. 

WUtgift Hospital, Croydon. 

There is still a danger that these beautiful buildings 
will be destroyed, but we are glad to be able to report 
LoH ^“‘e’^ested in the antiquities of the neighbour- 
ood have formed a Committee— the Croydon Anti- 
quities Protection Committee-with a view to taking 

wtichT any schem! 

of buddings, or the interference with any other anti 

ZM u" Committee, and we hope by this means 
that the ultimate safety of the buildings may be assured. 

abL nuhl to find that a consider- 

Thi ^ f “^rest has been aroused in the Hospital. 

v^lnMe illus- 

ted articles which have appeared in the magazines. 
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In 1899, the Lord of the Manor, Mr. More Moly- 
neux, was in correspondence with the Rural District 
Council with a view to that body taking over the owner- 
ship of the bridge and all liabilities connected with it. 
As it seemed likely that this would have resulted in the 
destruction of the bridge, the Old Guildford Society 
addressed Mr. Molyneux upon the subject, and he, 
offered to hand the bridge over to that Society to insure 
its preservation, and he also undertook to pay a sum of 
money to relieve him from any further responsibility in 
the matter. 

The Old Guildford Society explained to Mr. Moiy- 
neux that as it was not an incorporated Society it was 
precluded from accepting his offer, and suggested that 
the offer should be made to the National Trust. This 
suggestion was acted upon by Mr. Molyneux, and the 
National Trust expressed its willingness to take over 
the bridge if it was justified in doing so financially. Mr. 
Molyneux increased the sum to be paid by him to 
but the National Trust was of opinion that this sum 
would not pay for the present necessary repairs and 
allow of a sum being invested, the interest from which 
would repair the bridge from time to time. The Trust,, 
therefore, could not see its way to take over the bridge 
unless it was first put into a satisfactory condition, and 
there was a danger, under the circumstances, of the 
bridge being destroyed. 

Our Society, in order to avert such a catastrophe, 
made itself responsible for putting the bridge into re-^ 
pair, on the understanding that the sum handed over 
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by Mr. Molyneux shall be invested, and the interest 
allowed to accumulate, so that further repairs may be 

carried out when necessary. 

Bashing Bridge, by becoming the property of the 
National Trust, is now for ever preserved from destruc- 
tion by the hand of man, but the Society, in order to 
bring about this good result, has to raise the sum of 
;^‘i5o, the estimated cost of the necessary repairs. 

We appeal to our members, and to all lovers of such 
objects of beauty, to assist the Society in raising this 
sum. 

We have already received £2^ 12s. 

Eglwys Brewis^ Glarnorganshin, 

In the last report we stated that works of repair re- 
commended by the Society were being carried out to this 
church (as well as to Eglwys Cummin) under the personal 
direction of the architect on the spot, in consultation 
with the Society. 

We are now glad to be able to report that the works 
have been completed, and have the approval of the 
Patron, Sir John Llewellyn, and of the Rector. 

The following is a short description of what has been 
done. 

The walls of the building have been repaired, and 
pointed with good mortar*with a flat joint, forming an 
even surface on face, and giving a strong appearance 
to the building, 

A surface drain has been formed round the outside of 
walls, in concrete, paved on top with limestone pebbles 
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split in two, which make a smooth surface for carrying 
•off the water. 

The roofs, with the exception of the principals, were 
formerly of deal. These have been replaced with new 
roofs of oak, ceiled underneath the rafters with oak 
boards. The old principals have been repaired, and 
strengthened with iron straps bolted to the underside of 
•collars and legs, which improve the aspect of the new 
work. The old slates have been relaid on new rough 
fir boards. The church is much warmer and greatly 
improved both with regard to sound and appearance. 

The old glass in, the windows has been re-leaded and 
the iron stanchions repaired. 

The floors under the seats have been renewed and 
ventilated, and this should keep the church dry. 

The walls have in some places been replastered, but 
have not suffered in appearance, as care has been taken 
to retain all the old angles where possible, and to renew 
on the lines of the old work. They have been twice 
whitened with Aberthaw lias lime, which produces a 
warm tint and at the same time has strengthened the 
old plaster. 

The pulpit has been carefully repaired and, together 
with the seats of the church, has been painted a dark 
green. The effect of the colour on the woodwork, in 
place of the former yellow stain and varnish, is very 
successful, and this treatment is only reverting to that 
which was carried out some time ago, as the old box 
pews, which were removed about twenty-five years 
since, were painted green. 
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The old Communion rails, which are of very simple- 
design, have been retained. 

The various painted texts on the walls of the nave 
have been repaired with fair success. The damp of 
former years had covered portions with green fungus, 
and this has been removed by cleaning with bread. 
The Royal Coat of Arms on the centre portion of the 
north wall is painted on a whitewashed surface, over an 
earlier inscription, but as the latter surface is peeling 
off, it is gradually disappearing. We are afraid there- 
is no known process which would arrest its decay. 

The works took longer to carry out than was antici- 
pated. This was largely due to the building being in 
a worse condition than could be known before the com- 
mencement of the work. Owing, however, to the great 
care exercised by the Architect, the cost has been about 
^50 less than the estimate. This goes far to prove the 
Society’s contention that ancient buildings cannot be 
satisfactorily repaired under a contract, as of necessity 
the contractor must allow a large margin to cover him- 
self against loss whereas under the system recom- 
mended by the Society, only the work which is neces- 
sary and which is actually carried out is paid for. 

The Committee would like to point out how fully this 
and similar cases mentioned in the report refute the- 
charge which used to be so freely brought against the 
Society, but which is seldom used now, that the Society 
would allow ancient buildings to become ruins rather 
than see them repaired. 

Eglwys Brewis is a standing example of how th 
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Society’s principles can be followed in the treatment 
of ancient buildings, while at the same time meeting the 
requirements of the present day. 

Eglwys Cummin, CavmaythensJiive, 

The work of repair to this church, commenced in June, 
1900, is now practically completed. The repair to the 
west gable consisted in rebuilding the top portion of the 
south-west angle, long bonding stones being inserted to 
bond the angle well together with the gable. A small 
portion of the north-west angle of the gable beneath the 
slopes of the roof was similarly treated. The new 
■coping stones of this gable are in local limestone. 

Two discoveries were made during the repairs, the 
one being the old and steeper line of the original gable, 
and the other the more central position of an earlier 
west window. 

The east gable had cracked at the north-east angle 
and at its apex had parted from the stone vault, leaving 
a space of i-J inches. This space was cleaned out and 
pointed on the under side and filled with a fine concrete 
;Composed of gravel, sand and lime. 

The slates of the roof were sorted over, relaid in lime 
and sand, and further nailed with long zinc nails on to 
the old mortar bed covering the stone vault ; a new 
eaves course in limestone, projecting 7 inches from the 
face of the wall, was inserted, to throw the water clear of 
the building. A limestone ridge to the apex of the roof 
and lead soakers against the gables were also added. 

The porch-roof was treated in a similar manner. 
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On making good the tops of the walls to carry the lime- 
stone eaves course an old rood loft opening, 20 inches wide, 
was discovered on the north side of the chancel. The 
walls have been thoroughly repaired inside and out, and 
the ground outside has been lowered and a limestone 
•channel with proper falls has been laid. 

A large waterworn stone built into the south chancel 
wall 2 feet 3 inches from the floor, as well as some 
smaller ones found at a lower level, although similar 
to the valuable Ogam stone possessed by the church, 
revealed no trace of inscription. These have all been 
-carefully replaced. 

In the interior of the church a new flooring of 6-inch 
concrete and properly ventilated woodwork has been 
•added. 

A vestry accommodation for a sexton has been ar- 
ranged at the west end, where also a stout box of oak 
and chestnut has been fixed for the keeping of the Ogam 
stone and the records of the parish. 

New oak seats take the place of the inconvenient 
modern deal ones. 

The glazing has been carefully re-leaded, and a case- 
ment fixed in the west window. 

The cracked flue pipe in cast iron has been replaced 
by one in copper. 

Finally, the walls and stonework have received a 
colour wash, the old plaster being carefully mended 
wherever damaged. 

Evesham Abbey Gate, 

A visit to this building shows that less harm has re- 
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suited from the recent restoration than might easily 
have been anticipated from the official statements. 
The lowering of the pavement and the construction of 
open ‘‘areas’* to show the Norman arcading are not 
very objectionable, but more substituting of new stones 
for injured ones has been done than was necessary,, 
and a piece of old brickwork at the north-east angle 
has been replaced by an ugly new buttress of stone. 

The destruction of some old houses in the approach 
to the Abbey Gate from Bridge Street, which used to- 
face the old Booth Hall, is of infinitely greater import- 
ance, and their absence is a great loss ; while the new 
shops that have been built in place of them are a blot 
on the finest part of the old town. 

Ex$ Bridge^ Exeter. 

After the courteous manner in which the advice given 
to the City Council of Exeter with reference to the Old 
Guildhall has been accepted by that body, it is with the 
greatest reluctance that we have to express our dissent 
from the action taken by the Council with reference to- 
Exe Bridge. 

The bridge is well known to travellers in the West 
of England, and if they have not enjoyed its beautiful 
proportions and cunning design on the spot, they must 
at least be familiar with it from the photographs dis- 
played in the railway carriages, where it is shown 
among the many attractive objects on the Great Western 
Company’s line. 

The City Council has assured the Society that the 
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bridge is doomed to destruction because this is author- 
ised by an Act of Parliament, 

We, on the other hand, considering that the destruc- 
tion of the bridge, even from a practical point of view, 
is a gross waste, cannot believe the Act to be so irre- 
vocable that so valuable a possession must be destroyed 
rather than that the decision should be altered. 

We have gone very carefully into the question, both 
on the spot and by the aid of drawings, and we believe 
that the different objections raised against the existing 
bridge can be met in a reasonable way. But we fear 
the bridge is doomed, as the zmh to preserve it appears 
to be wanting. 

From the purely utilitarian standpoint 'we should 
have thought it would have been wiser to retain the 
present bridge, but the desire for something new, some- 
thing to meet a passing fashion, is so strong, that any 
attempt to press even this upon those desiring the change 
is futile. 

Exeter GuildhalL 


As stated in the Report for 1899, this building has 
been repaired in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Society. We give below the principal features of 
these repairs. 

The portion of the building which exhibited the 
greatest signs of movement is that part of the Council 
chamber on the first floor which projects over the pave- 
ment, and is carried on four monolith granite columns. 
The walls of this portion, which are roughly built of 
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local stone and faced with Beer stone, were first shored 
up, and an examination was made of the flooring of the 
Council chamber. This was found to consist of oak 
beams and joists at right angles to one another and in 
good condition; the superimposed deal boarding was, 
however, badly decayed. The floor was not rigid 
owing to the strain put upon it by the movement of the 
front wall. By a system of tie rods the floor was made 
capable of retaining the front wall in its present position. 

The walls of the Council chamber next demanded 
attention. The front and side walls were found to be 
built on oak beams 12 inches by 9 inches; these beams 
were badly perished on their upper surfaces, and the 
settlement of the walling had thrown the weight on to 
the thin masonry, 6 inches in thickness, in front of the 
beam. The elastic nature, however, of the Beerstone 
caused this masonry to bend and not to break. These 
three beams were, therefore, replaced by a lintel of long 
tiles bonded together, and the cracks in the wall above 
this lintel were made good with long bonding stones. 

The two vertical beams dividing the windows having 
bulged, they were backed with teak posts strapped to 
them with gun metal straps and bolted and mortised 
into floor and ceiling beams. 

That portion of the Council chamber which projects 
beyond the street is covered at second floor level with a 
lead hat. This floor is carried on three oak beams run- 
ning to the back of the Council chamber. Their ends 
bearing on the front wall were so much decayed that 
^hey had ceased to be supported by it, and were only 



held up by pieces of iron 4 inches by i J inches built into 
the wall. 

A new longitudinal oak beam was inserted to carry 
these three beams, and they were secured on it. 

Upon new oak joists, in place of the decayed ones in 
deal, deal boarding and the old lead (recast) were laid. 

The double roof was in a bad condition, and the 
rafters and a portion of the main timbers were replaced 
by oak and covered with extra thick Delabole slates, the 
old slates having perished. 

The roof over the staircase was similarly treated, and 
the walls of decayed lath and plaster renewed with 
brick nogged walls rough-cast on the outside. 

The stonework, when brushed and washed with soap 
and water, disclosed many hitherto invisible enrichments 
and traces of colour and gilding on the capitals of the 
.columns and on the cornice. 

The shafts of five of these columns, two on the west 
.and three on the south side, were necessarily renewed in 
Portland stone. All the window sills as well as some 
mullions and transoms were renewed in the same 
material. 

The space between the Beerstone facing and the 
walling has been filled in and made solid with thin 
mortar. 

Two coats of blue lias lime slacked in boiling water 
were applied to the stonework. The decayed deal 
panelling of the Council chamber was replaced by oak. 
The jambs of the fireplace discovered behind the 
deal panels were supplied with a new lintel and inner 
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jambs and lintel in Thorrenton stone, A new flooring 
of deal boards covered with oak boards has been placed 
in the chamber. The serjeant’s room and the hall on 
the ground floor have been re-floored, re- partitioned and 
painted. 

From this description it will be seen that the building 
required the most careful treatment, and we are deeply 
grateful to Mr. William Weir, the architect acting on 
behalf of the Society, for the painstaking care which he 
gave to the building while directing the works on the 
spot. Mr. Herbert Reid is also to be congratulated on 
the satisfactory manner in which he carried out the 
work. 

Queen Eleanor Crosses, Geddington and Northampton, 

The Northampton County Council a short time ago 
appointed a Committee to consider what steps (if any) 
should be taken for the preservation and protection of 
the Eleanor Crosses in the county. The report of the 
Committee is of such interest that we think it desirable 
to make some reference to it. With regard to the Cross 
at Geddington the Committee reported that no steps are 
at present necessary. 

Referring to the Cross at Northampton, which stands 
by the highway some distance from any house, the 
_ Committee is of opinion that it has suffered, and still 
suffers, more from wanton injury than from the action 
of the weather, and if it could be protected from wilful 
damage very little more would be required for its pre- 
servation* ' ' , 
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The greatest difficulty in the past has been the ques- 
tion of ownership, but this has been overcome, and the 
Cross is now vested in the County Council. 

Under the provisions of the Ancient Monuments 
Protection Act of 1900, the County Council has full 
powers to preserve, maintain and manage the Cross at 
Northampton, as well as other ancient monuments, and 
also to protect such monuments from decay and wanton 
damage. 

We think we cannot do better than give the following 
quotation from the Committee’s report to the County 
Council : — 

In the opinion of this Committee, notices should at 
■once be put up in the vicinity of the Cross (but not so 
as to be an eyesore), appealing to the general public to 
protect this property, and stating that it is now under 
the protection of the County Council, and that all per- 
sons found injuring or defacing the Monument will be 
prosecuted under the Act. The police should also be 
instructed to the same effect. If these steps are taken 
it is hoped that it may not be necessary to erect even 
a low fence round the Cross, to which, moreover, the 
Act above referred to, provides that the public shall 
have access. 

With regard to the structure itself, very little ap- 
pears to be required. The Committee would earnestly 
deprecate anything like an attempt to restore the Cross. 
The leaves and rubbish which accumulate in the upper 
part of the structure, and which form a soil for vegeta- 
tion, should be removed annually, and any cracks or 
fissures through whicli water might penetrate into the 
interior should be stopped with cement, in order to^ pre- 
vent further decay. What should be aimed at is to 
preserve the Cross as it now stands, with as little inter- 
ference as possible. 
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It is suggested that the powers of the Council with 
regard to the Cross (and any other ancient monu- 
ment) should for the present be exercised by a Com- 
mittee to be chosen by the Committee of Selection, 
acting under the advice of some competent architect or 
surveyor.’' 

These recommendations are so excellent that the 
Society decided to send a letter to the County Council 
saying that it had received great satisfaction from the 
Committee’s report, and at the same time’we stated that 
if the Society could help the Council with professional 
advice or in any other way, it would be most happy to 
do so. 

Market Hall^ Godaiming, 

The Committee learnt that it had been proposed to 
demolish this building, and it therefore addressed a com- 
munication to the Mayor and Corporation upon the 
subject. In its letter the Society pointed out the value 
which the Market Hall lends to an exceptionally inter- 
esting town, and expressed its urgent desire that if 
there was any truth in the report which had reached the 
Society, the Town Council would stay its hand. 

Energetic action was also taken locally by those in- 
terested in the preservation of the building, and an 
influentially signed petition was presented to the Town 
Council. 

We are glad to be able to report, as a result of the 
efforts made, that the Authorities have decided to retain 
the building, and to put it into repair. 

Although the building w^as erected at so late a date as 



i8i 4» nevertheless well designed for its situation, 
and its destruction would not only have* been a loss in 
itself, but the effect of its removal would have detracted 
considerably from the quiet and dignified character of 
the High Street. 

It is, indeed, one of those buildings to which the 
Society’s manifesto is intended to refer, when it is 
stated that if we are asked to specify what kind of 
amount of art, style or other interest in a building 
makes it worth protecting,” we reply: ‘^Anything 
which can be looked upon as artistic, picturesque, his» 
torical, antique or substantial ; any work, in short, over 
which educated people would think it worth while to 
argue at all.” 


Guildford Bridge^ 

In February, igoo, about one-third of the ancient 
bridge at Guildford was destroyed by floods. 

Tiie Society at once went fully into the matter with a 
view to offering its assistance to the Town Council, and 
as a result a report was drawn up and forwarded to the 
Council, together with drawings illustrating what the 
Society considered to be the most satisfactory method 
of repairing the bridge. 

Previous to the flood the bridge consisted of five 
visible arches, together with a sixth at the east end 
buried beneath the roadway. 

Of these five arches, counting from the east, or High 
Street end, the second had been partially, and the third 
or central one entirely, broken down. The three re- 
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maining visible arches were entire, and, except for a 
serious, but not irremediable crack in the fourth arch, 
seemed to have sustained no damage. 

The Society’s scheme provided for the retention of 
these three arches, and the erection of two new arches 
in place of those which had fallen, but considerably 
wider and higher. This was to be effected by building 
a narrow pier of hard material in place of the very 
broad, one that had fallen away, with an arch of twenty- 
one feet on either side. 

It soon became evident that the Town Council in- 
tended to have an entirely new bridge, and the Society, 
therefore, did its best to support a scheme for using 
stone or brick as the material as opposed to iron or 
steel. 

Several residents .in the locality offered to provide 
plans for a stone bridge, and in the event of the 
Council deciding upon such a bridge, and the cost being 
more than that of a steel bridge, to subscribe the 
deficiency. 

The Council agreed to consider such a plan, but at 
the same time gave directions to an engineer to prepare 
plans for a steel bridge, the two schemes to be considered 
simultaneously. 

A brick and stone bridge was designed by Mr, Halsey 
Ricardo, and submitted to the Town Council, but we 
regiet to report that it decided to erect a steel bridge. 

The estimate for reinstating the bridge, in accordance 
with the Society’s proposals, in Bargate stone, with 
Portland stone parapets, was ;^4026 ; for a new stone 
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bridge £ 55 ^ 0 , and for the steel bridge ;^'587o. The 
price for the Society’s design and Mr. Ricardo’s design 
did not include paving, which would add about ;^500 
on to each. As will be seen, the cost of the steel bridge is 
not much less than one of stone, apart from the ;^iooo 
offered as a subscription. 

Therefore, on the ground of economy alone, a stone 
bridge would have been preferable, as of course the 
steel bridge will need painting every three or four years, 
whereas a stone bridge entails no such outlay. 

But on the score of appearance we think there can be 
no two opinions amongst those who value the quiet 
dignity and beauty of Guildford as to the incongruity of 
.a steel bridge, however well it may be designed. There- 
fore, apart from the destruction of the remains of the 
ancient bridge, parts of which were certainly of mediaeval 
workmanship, the Town Council’s decision is a great 
disappointment to the Society. 


Inglesham CImrch, Wilts. 


The remaining portion of the work at Inglesham 
Church — the aisle — has now been completed. We pub- 
lish with this report a balance-sheet, which shows that 
the amount expended is ;^’534 12s. 

The thanks of the Society are due to ail those who 
have assisted it in carrying through the work. The 
following letter may interest our members : 
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Inglesham Vicarage, 

Lechlade. 

Oct. 2^th, 1900. 

Dear Sir, 

Having been informed by the builder employed 
to renew the dilapidated part of the roof of this parish 
church, that the work is now finished, I beg on behalf 
of myself and of the parishioners generally, to offer to 
the Society for Protection of Ancient Buildings our 
most sincere and hearty thanks for the help which they 
have afforded, and the interest they have shown in their 
endeavours to preserve this church during many future 
years for religious services. 

I am, yours truly, 

Geo. W. Spooner, 
Vicar. 

Thackeray Turner, Esq. 

St. Nicholas Old Meeting House^ Ipswich, 

A description of this building appeared in the last re^ 
port and the facts of the case were then enumerated. 
At the request of the Repair Committee, the building 
has again been visited on behalf of the Society. The 
work was found to be practically completed, and we 
have pleasure in reporting favourably upon what has 
been done. The architect has acted loyally in his 
efforts to repair the building without modernising it,, 
and we have handed over to the Treasurer of the Re- 
pair Fund the ;^io which a member placed in our 
hands, and which was to be given only if the works on 
the chapel met with the Society’s approval. 

Langley Chapel^ Shropshire. 

We think we may say that this almost unique build- 
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ing is now in a condition which will preclude any 
anxiety as to its welfare for many years to come. 

In our last report it was stated that a satisfactory 
arrangement had been come to with the owner, Sir 
Walter Smythe, and we are now happy to be able to 
report that the building has been placed in a good struc- 
tural condition. The roofs have been stripped and re- 
covered, the windows glazed and wire lattice fixed to 
protect them from stones, the plastering repaired and 
limewhited, the reading pew propped up and the other 
pews to some extent re-adjusted. 

We should add that there were considerable diffi- 
culties in carrying out the works, which heed not be 
referred to here. The cost of the repairs was 71 i6s. '^d. 
Of this sum ;£’62 was subscribed, the balance being 
given by the Society from its building fund. 

The Society is deeply indebted to its member, Mr. 
J. A. Cossins, for the trouble which he took in the 
matter, and for superintending the work free of charge. 

We are also anxious to thank the Shropshire Archeo- 
logical Society for its valuable co-operation, for it not 
only subscribed ^5 towards the cost of the works, but 
gave the Society the benefit of its local knowledge. 

It should be added that the key of the chapel is in 
charge of Mr. Heath, who has a cottage at Ruckley. 

Launceston Castle, Cornwall, 

This building was surveyed at the request of the 
National Trust and a report sent to that Society, who 
forwarded it to the Town Council, 
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The remains consist of the Keep, and the Gate- 
%vays to the Castle Green. 

The Keep is circular in plan and consists of an inner 
and outer wall, 43ft. and 23ft. high respectively, with a 
passage between. It is built on a high mound of appar- 
ently natural formation, the diameter inside being 19ft. 
6in. The inner wall is loft. thick, well built of stone, 
the outer wall being lift, thick, of a similar nature, 
somewhat oval shaped in plan. 

In our report we went carefully into the question of 
the works necessary to support and maintain the re- 
mains, which will require most careful treatment. 

We understand that the Corporation is anxious to 
obtain a lease of the property, which belongs to the 
Duchy of Cornwall, but has decided to wait until the 
lease of the present lessee expires before moving further 
in the matter. 

Llangihhy Churchy Monmouthshire, 

The Society received from one of its members a 
printed appeal for funds to restore this church. In 
this report it was stated that the sum of ;^20oo at least, 
would be required to carry out the scheme of restoration. 

Arrangements were made for a professional correspon- 
dent to visit and report upon the building. 

The church was found to be of considerable interest, 
consisting of a nave 53ft. 3in. long, with a chancel 
34ft. 4in. long, and a tower at the west end gft. 3in. 
square, all the dimensions, being taken internally. The 
effect as seen from the inside is very good and simple. 



The building generally is in a fairly sound state, al- 
though some works of repair are necessary, but these 
could be carried out for a sum probably not exceeding 

A copy of our representative’s report was sent to the 
Rector, and we pointed out that if his architect’s 
scheme as proposed were carried out, a very serious 
loss of interest to the building would result. Another 
copy of the report was sent to the Squire (whom we 
understood to be in sympathy with the Society) and he 
has informed us that now that the roof has been put 
right, and that the building is watertight, he does not 
think the church will be harmed by being left in 
statu quo, but in case any further changes should 
be agitated for, he would generally support the pro- 
posals made by the Society, and not the more drastic 
scheme, which in his opinion would only make the 
church commonplace. 

It is a matter of encouragement to find that the ad- 
vice which the Society has been able to offer should 
have been appreciated, and we hope that if anything is 
done, further help may be given by advising those in 
authority as to the best methods to adopt in carrying 
out the Society’s recommendations. 

London, Ironwork, Cathcrim Court, Seething Lane, E,C. 

A rumour reached the Society to the effect that the 
ancient ironwork, then bridging Catherine Court, was co 
be removed. The ironwork was examined and a letter 
sent to the agent of the property, pointing out that 
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although it was in a somewhat bad condition, it could 
with care be repaired so that it might be retained in 
position. 

Subsequently the Secretary had an interview with the 
agent and discussed the matter. 

We recently learnt that the ironwork had been re- 
moved, and upon making inquiries of the agent, he has 
informed us that the ironwork has been carefully taken 
down and securely supported on the top of a dwarf 
wall in Catherine Court, where it is to remain and can 
be seen by the public. 

We regret that the ironwork has been removed from 
its original position, but it is satisfactory to learn that 
it is to be preserved in the Court, thus escaping de- 
struction. 

London, Crypt of St, John's Priory Churchy CUrhenwelL 

We have examined the work already done to the 
Crypt and consider it fairly satisfactory, but we think it 
best to defer our report until the whole is completed. 

The Crypt is without doubt one of the most precious 
objects of Norman date in London, and the letters 
received by the Society from time to time show that 
there are many who are alive to its value. 

London* WeatJierall House ^ Hampstead, 

The Society is sometimes at a loss to understand why 
public bodies suggest the destruction of buildings of 
architectural interest to make way for new buildings 
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which could very well be erected on other sites without 
loss to anyone concerned. 

Weatherall House is a case in point. The School 
Board for London scheduled the site of the house with 
the intention of erecting a new school. Surely every 
effort should be made to retain such buildings, and we 
are gratified to learn that through the efforts of the 
occupier and others interested in such objects the 
scheme has been abandoned. 

The London School Board was responsible for the 
destruction of the Old Palace, Broniley-by-Bow, which 
we referred to in the Annual Report for 1894, and although 
in that case the Board was probably unaware of its 
architectural and historical interest, yet those who 
advise it in such matters ought we think to take every 
possible precaution against recommending the Board to 
schedule the sites of buildings which are of artistic 
value, wherever it is possible to meet the requirements 
on other sites. 

London, St, Martin-in 4 he-Fields Church, 

One of the last acts of the St. Martin’s Vestry was 
to enter into a contract for making a continuous flight 
of steps up to the portico of St. Martin’s Church in place 
of the then existing arrangement. 

The Society heard of the matter through the Vestry 
applying to the London County Council for a grant to- 
wards the cost of carrying out the alteration, and at 
once addressed the- County Council in opposition to 
the scheme. In addition we called attention to the 
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matter in the public press, pointing out that a staircase- 
in one flight of say twenty steps, is not so dignified as a 
staircase of two flights of ten steps each, separated by a 
landing, nor as safe. In the case of St. Martin’s Church 
the landing omitted had an additional value as it 
showed the original level of the ground in front of the 
church. 

We further urged that the old arrangement of the 
steps was actually better, inasmuch as there is a lay- 
by on the north side of the Portico, where omnibuses, 
can draw up without interfering with the main traffic. 

The Improvements Committee of the County Council 
recommended that body to contribute £2']o, one-third 
of the net cost of the scheme, but upon this recommen- 
dation being brought before the Council it was referred 
back to the Committee, with an instruction to take ex- 
pert opinion as to the architectural effect of the altera- 
tion. 

As a result the Council decided by a large majority 
not to contribute towards the cost of the work. 

The Society thereupon approached the Westminster 
City Council (who had taken over the powers of the 
Vestry) but we regret to report that the City Council 
by a small majority decided to proceed with the scheme,, 
but to retain the landing on the southern side of the 
church. 

The work is now completed and the effect can be 
judged. 

The result shews how right the opponents of the 
scheme were, for the new steps, which are made much 
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higher than the old ones, look coarse, and the level 
of the landing on the south side has been altered and no 
longer takes up the level of the churchyard. 

London, Holy Trinity Churchy Minories, 

At a time when so many of the City churches are 
threatened with destruction, it is inspiriting to learn 
of a building being retained after the use for which it 
was originally built no longer exists. Such is the state 
of things in this case. 

The parish of Holy Trinity, Minories, was in iSgg 
united with that of St. Botolph, Aldgate. Instead, how- 
ever, of destroying the church it has been decided to 
preserve it as a Sunday school and for other purposes. 

The building is particularly interesting, as incorporat- 
ed in its north wall are the remains ‘of medieval work, 
of the former church. In addition there are some 
valuable monuments and carved woodwork. The old 
marble font, with wooden cover and pulley for raising it, 
is also interesting. 

We trust the Vicar will be successfurin his endeavour 
to raise the sum required to repair the building and fit 
it for its new purpose, for we are convinced that unless 
some such use had been found for it, the church would 
have been demolished and the ground built on. 

London, Staple Inn^ Holhorn, 

From time to time statements have appeared in the 
public press to the ^effect that there was a danger of 
Staple Inn being destroyed, and as the Society received 
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many anxious inquiries upon the subject, it addressed a 
letter to the Prudential Assurance Company asking if 
there was any truth in the rumour. 

We are glad to be able to report that the Society re- 
ceived a courteous reply informing it that ‘‘ the Company 
does not contemplate any alterations, much less any 
demolition of the Inn.” 

We feel sure the public, and more especially the people 
of London, will appreciate the action of the Company 
in retaining the Inn in its present condition. It is a 
matter of satisfaction to the Society that such a valu- 
able bit of old London is in the hands of those who 
appreciate its worth so highly. 

The Cotivi Ho2ise^ Long-Crendon^ Bucks* 

This building, together with the garden attached, 
has now become the property of the National Trust. 
It is a good example of fourteenth century brick and 
timber work, originally wattled and dabbed, and 
thatched. 

It stands at the eastern end of the village, adjoining 
the church, and commands a beautiful view of the 
Thames Valley. 

It is said to have been erected for a wool store, 
and has since passed through many phases. From 
hearsay, and judging from what remains, the lower 
portion of the building has been divided into three 
or more separate tenements, one at the western end 
being a shop. There are also signs of there having 
been a fire on the northern side, which probably de- 


troyed a small projecting annexe. There was a separate 
cottage on the eastern side until comparatively recently, 
but it was pulled down, having, it is understood, been 
allowed to get into a very dilapidated condition. The 
local courts have been held in the long upper room, 
and until the building was declared to be unsafe, this 
room had been used for the Church school and parish 
room ; whilst the lower portion had been used by the 
late Vicar and his predecessors as a store-room for 
church necessaries, lumber and rubbish. The build- 
ing was in the following condition in the latter end of 
the year 1899 : 

The stone work of the ground pinning was in a dis- 
located state, owing to the poorness of the mortar. 
The stone flagging to the ground floor had been almost 
entirely removed. The oak and elm timber of the 
framework was generally sound in the bulk, excepting 
at the joints, which were in many cases completely de- 
cayed, especially where exposed to the weather. The 
wattle and dab panels in the exterior and interior had 
been in most cases replaced with modern brick work. 
Smalbpane sliding deal casements had taken the 
place in all cases of the earlier casements. The thatch 
had been replaced with local tiles, and a chimney stack 
on the northern side had partially fallen down. The 
whole building had a considerable list to the south. 
The intermediate roof trusses were forcing out the 
southern overhang, as well in a minor degree the north- 
ern wall. In many cases the outer framework was 
being thrust outwards by pressure from above, especially 
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adjoining the large eastern chimney stack. This chim- 
ney stack was also itself in a dangerous condition, and 
the tile roof was in a leaky state. Before the winter 
of 1899-1900, the roof was made temporarily water-tight 
with zinc sheeting and tiles. 

The substantial work of repair began in September, 
1900, and has since been carried on with one intermis- 
sion only, of a few weeks in February last. At the same 
time, dating from November last, certain works have 
also been in progress in the interior and exterior to fit the 
lower portion of the building and the eastern upper 
portion for occupation as a habitable dwelling, without 
in any way interfering with the ancient work. Of all the 
items generally mentioned, there now remains to be re- 
paired (or will after Whitsuntide) the upper overhang,, 
the upper portion of the western and northern walls, in- 
cluding the repair of the sliding casements, the floor of 
the long room, the roof framework, and roof tiling. 

The National Trust has all along been acting on the 
advice of this Society, but unfortunately they are still 
in need of funds to complete the work* If any of our 
members can help we shall be glad to receive sub- 
scriptions. 

Sands foot Castle^ Dorset, 

The National Trust asked the Society to report what 
was necessary to protect and repair the ruins of Sands- 
foot Castle. A professional member of the Committee 
visited and surveyed the building, and a report and 
approximate estimate was furnished to the Trust. 
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The actual structure is in need of some general works 
of repair and protection, but the chief danger is from 
the cliff, on the edge of which the building is situated. 

Briefly, the Society recommended (i)- that the Castle 
should be buttressed on the cliff side and protected 
from the sea ; (2) the strengthening of certain weak 
points in the stonework ; (3) the covering of the tops of 
the walls to prevent the soaking in of rain ; (4) the re- 
pairing of wall surfaces and the stopping of holes where 
the weather is most likely to drive in ; and (5) the 
guarding against the action of water trickling through 

the foundations. 

Stohesay Clmrch, Salop, 

Most travellers on the railway between Shrewsbury 
and Ludlow must have noticed the fine group of medias- 
val buildings which form the castle and church of 
Stokesay. The growth of a modern town at Craven 
Arms within Stokesay parish gave rise some years ago 
to a project for enlarging and restoring the church, a 
project which, as described in the Annual Report for 1893, 
was abandoned in favour of another for building a new 
church at Craven Arms itself, This happy result was 
achieved by the representations of the Society, through 
a member of the Committee who happened to be on the 
spot. Last year the same member, hearing that it was 
proposed to restore the church as a memorial to the late 
Vicar, induced the Restoration Committee to obtain the 
advice of an architect in whom the Society has confi- 
dence, instead of undertaking the work without one ; so 
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that the church, which really wanted repairing, has been 
made thoroughly safe and sound, and with one unfortu- 
nate exception retains its old character unimpaired. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, Stokesay Church, apart 
from its fine position and its value in a group of more 
important buildings, would not have been considered 
a speciall}?- interesting ecclesiastical monument, but 
the havoc wrought among old churches since, has 
been so great, and the destruction of everything not 

Gothic ” so universal, that it would be difficult now 
to exaggerate its preciousness. The interior is filled 
with square oak pews, many of them carved, the pulpit, 
reading-desk, and elaborately canopied double squire’s 
pew, are exceedingly picturesque. A western gallery, 
too, with quaint oak pillars and front of moulded panels 
and open-work, which was saved with great difficulty, 
is now much prized on grounds of utility, art, and his- 
tory, even by its former enemies. In the lower part of 
the tower very curious evidences of an ancient school 
held there till within living memory have been carefully 
retained, including the pedagogue’s desk, the rude 
beams of oak which compose the floor, and the hearth 
of stone and brick in the centre for a fire. 

The only regrettable incident is that, contrary to the 
architect’s instructions, some of the nave windows were 
filled with vulgar cathedral ” glass, which, however, 
does not replace any that was very old, 

Stonehenge, 

. The Society will have learnt from the public press 
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hat an important scheme has been agreed on with re- 
gard to Stonehenge. Besides providing for under-pinning 
and securing stones the scheme includes a wire fence to 
enclose the monument. On this question of enclosure 
there has been considerable difference of opinion. The 
Committee believe that with railway and camp near at 
hand the stones will not be adequately protected unless 
they are fenced in, and that the proposed fence running 
on two sides along roads and on the third along a de- 
pression will not be a great disfigurement. It would 
naturally prefer that fencing should be dispensed with 
altogether, but is bound to consider first the preserva- 
tion of Stonehenge and to look on all other questions as 
secondary. 

Swinsty Hall, Yorks, 

A member of the Society who happened to be travel- 
ing in the neighbourhood reported to the Committee 
that there was a danger of this house being destroyed 
owing to the Leeds Corporation acquiring all the farms 
and dwelling houses in the vicinity in connection with 
their waterworks scheme. 

We have made careful inquiries into the matter, as 
we considered that an effort should be made to save 
the house, which is of considerable architectural merit. 
We gather that the Corporation of Leeds has a series 
of reservoirs in the valley of the \¥ashburn, and near 
one of these reservoirs Swinsty Hall is situated. The 
Corporation propose to purchase Swinsty Hall, but our 
information is to the effect that they have no intention 
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of destroying the building or of raising the level of the 
water in the reservoirs, their object being to prevent 
contamination, and in this connection they have deter- 
mined to purchase the land in the watershed of their 
reservoirs with a view of obtaining control over the 
land and buildings. 

Under these circumstances the Society could of course 
raise no objection to the Corporation acquiring the 
house, but we addressed a letter to that body asking 
that the Society may be informed if after the property 
comes into their hands any works are contemplated 
which will affect the general character of the building. 

Old Town Hall^ Tonhfidge^ 

The Tonbridge Urban District Council has given 
directions for the destruction of this building. 

The Society surveyed the building, which is in the 
centre of the High Street, and found that it was prob- 
ably built about 120 years ago, and was in a fairly good 
state of preservation. It has an arcade of good gauged 
brickwork of five bays on each side, and two bays at 
the south end. Above there is a large well-lighted 
hall, 42ft., 6in. long by 20ft., with a fine large bay 
window at the south end and a lobby and staircase at 
the north, over which there is a beautiful timber cupola, 
containing a clock bell dated 1849, the timbers, as 
far as could be seen, are of oak, thus showing that it was 
erected in no mean spirit. 

From this description it is clear that the building is 
one of considerable value, as we pointed out to the 
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Urban District Council. We also urged that it should 
be retained, repaired, and put to some useful purpose. 

But the Council has decided upon its destruction, 
and probably by the time this is in print the structure 
will have been demolished and Tonbridge deprived of 
one of the buildings which go far to give the town so 
pleasant an aspect. 

■^rid for this act of vandalism the District Council 
gives no reason. In some cases the accommodation for 
traffic may be improved by the removal of buildings, 
but this cannot be urged here, as the roadway is 
34ft. wide opposite the Town Hall, and only 20ft. 
wide beyond, in either direction. 

The Local Council had no excuse on the ground of 
money, as they had a good offer of rent for the building. 

Wilby Church,' Norfolk. 

The necessary works of repairs are now being carried 
out in consultation with the Society, and we hope to 
give a description of them in the next annual report. 

Yatton Church, near Bristol. 

This church first came under the Society’s notice in 
April, 1896. An application to the Vicar at that date, 
for information concerning “works in progress,” re- 
ported to the Society by a member, met with no re- 
sponse, and it was not until the following June that the 
new Vicar, the Rev. P. C. Barker, wrote assuring the 
Society of his readiness to let anything affecting the 
church be known, but, nevertheless, explaining nothing 
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as to the works reported and enquired about. A further 
letter from the Society asking for information received 
no reply. 

In March of last year a note in the Building News 
announced that Plans and Specifications by the Bioce-- 
san architect had been considered and approved, and 
that the Diocesan architect had been instructed to 
obtain tenders for the work of taking down and rebuild- 
ing the spire, stair turret, and tower parapets. This 
scheme, as will be seen, the Society was indirectly in- 
strumental in modifying, though unfortunately it was 
unable to prevent its being put in hand. 'The esti- 
mated cost given by the architect was ;i^i,ioo. 

The Diocesan architect’s report had been read to the 
Building Committee and adopted on December ist,. 
‘ 1899. In April, 1900, the Society was informed that 
there was some chance of preventing the proposed 
destruction of the spire, stair turret, etc., if experts 
could be sent down at once to examine and report ; it 
having been urged upon the Committee that to decide 
the fate of such a building upon a single opinion would 
be a mistake. 

The Society, therefore, offered to report upon the 
church, and its offer was at once accepted by the Vicar. 

The Society wrote on May 4th, after an examination 
of the church by two of its professional members, to- 
the Vicar, informing him that though considerable- 
damage had been done by the unwise use of iron 
cramps in the masonry, yet that the main trouble lay 
•n the faulty hanging of the bells, which had, in 
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iSgy, been rehung in a bell-cage braced with iron 
cross braces and bolted to iron girders fixed firmly in 
the old walls. This, it was explained, was the main 
cause of the dislocated masonry, and the Society added 
that it would be useless to attempt any work of repairs- 
(or restoration) until this was rectified and the vibration 
of the bells taken off the walls by hanging them in a 
properly constructed oak bell cage. It was also re- 
commended that the weight of the bell-cage should be 
taken at a stage lower, the character of the tower 
masonry indicating that this was at present placed too 
high. 

The Society added that if this explanation was 
agreed to by the Committee, it would be willing to give 
further advice and all the assistance in its power, being 
convinced that the work could be mended permanently 
without rebuilding. 

It is to be noted here that the Diocesan architect, 
though, as will be seen, he disagreed with the Society as 
to the bells having by their vibration caused the damage, 
yet attributes it to the fact that the tower appears to 
have been shaken ” (we quote from the Clevedon Mercury 
of December ist, 1899). Neither he, nor Mr. Paul, who 
was afterwards consulted professionally, showed that 
they had even endeavoured to discover how this evident 

shaking ’’ had arisen. 

Upon receiving the Society’s letter, the Committee 
again consulted the Diocesan architect, whose opinion 
was that even thus there was no effectual treatment ex- 
cept to carry out his original scheme. The Building 
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■Committee, thereupon, from motives of economy, com- 
bined with the desire to preserve their church tower as 
it was, asked. the Society to name some one thoroughly 
'versed in such work as the Society recommended. The 
Society, therefore, named several, including Mr. Detmar 
Blow, whom the Building Committee thereupon asked 
to examine and report upon the tower, etc., it being un- 
derstood that the Society should bear all expenses in 
the matter. 

Mr. Blow made a thorough examination of the build- 
ing, and in his report pointed out the cause of the 
damage to the stair turret and to the spire (two points 
on which no explanation was offered by the Diocesan 
architect in his report recommending its destruction), 
and to the other masonry. At the same time he con- 
firmed the previous statement of the Society that the 
bells were badly placed and badly hung and were the 
real and permanent cause of disturbance. 

Mr. Blow further explained in detail the methods, 
many times successfully employed by him, of repairing 
such work, and estimated its probable cost at ;^500. 
He was convinced that it was no difficult matter to 
xepair the masonry permanently without taking down. 

The Building Committee having requested that a 
•specification of the work as recommended by Mr. Blow 
might be prepared in order to obtain tenders, the Society 
pointed out that by the nature of the work proposed, 
and described in detail by Mr. Blow, it would be im- 
possible for anyone to either specify it or tender for it 
with any accuracy, owing to the requirements not be- 
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ing ascertainable until the work should have been put iu’ 
hand. Moreover, it was explained that the essence of 
wise repair was in avoiding contracts and in appointing 
someone qualified to superintend the work sympatheti- 
cally and on the spot. 

However, this was apparently unacceptable to the 
Building Committee. This was in July, 1900. In 
February, igoi, the Society heard that the top of the 
turret had been taken down and that the work of re- 
building was going forward. It was understood also 
that the Diocesan architect suggested that less of the 
spire might be taken down than he had originally con- 
sidered necessary. 
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Annual 


The following is a list of the Buildings which have come 
before the Society during the year : — 


Abbots Langley Church, Herts. 
Araroth Church, Pembrokeshire 
Anwick Church, Lincolnshire 
Ashton-under-Hill, Gloucester- 
shire, Pigeon House 
Avening Church, Gloucestershire 
Aylesford, Kent, The Bridge 
Bampton, Oxon, Old Houses 
Barking Church, Essex 
Barnard Castle, Durham, Crom- 
well’s House 

Basing werk Abbey, Flints. 

Bath Abbey Church 
Baulking Church, Berks. 

Bayham Abbey Ruins, Sussex 
Beaumaris Church, Anglesey 
Bewcastle Church, Cumberland 
Billington Church, Beds. 

Binham Abbey Church, Norfolk 
Bledlow Church, Bucks. 

Blythe Bridge, near Coleshill, 
W arwickshire 

Bourne, Lincolnshire, Old Red 
Brede Place, Sussex [Hall 

Bredon Church, Warwickshire 
Brightlingsea, Essex, Old House 
Bristol, the Dutch House 
Bristol, Old Houses, King Street 
Bristol, St. Peter’s Hospital 
Bromholme Priory, Norfolk 
Bronsil Castle, Herefordshire 
Bury St, Edmunds, Suffolk, St. 

Mary’s Church 
Buscot Church, Berks. 

Byland Abbey, Yorks. 


Cadeleigh Church, Devonshire 
Monument 

Cambridge University Library 
Canterbury Cathedral, Kent 
Chalgrave Church, Beds. 
Charwelton Church, Northants. 
Chatteris Church, Cambs. 
Chester, St. Mary-on-the-Hill Ch. 
Chevening Church, Kent 
Chichester Cathedral, Sussex 
Chichester City Cros?., Sussex 
Chiswick, Hogarth’s House 
Church Gresley Church, Derby- 
shire 

Clare, Suffolk, Old House 
Claverly Church, Shropshire 
Clayton Hall, Manchester 
Cleeve Prior, Worcestershire, 
Old House 

Cley-next-the-SeaChurch, Norfolk 
Clonfert Cathedral, Co. Galway 
Compton Martin Church, Somer- 
set 

Combe -in -Teignhead, Devon, 
Ironwork, Schoolhouse. 
Coventry, Warwickshire, St. 
John’s Church 

Coventry, Warwickshire, St. 
Mary’s Hall 

Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, St. 

Hilary’s Church 
Cranwell Church, Lincolnshire 
Croxden Abbey, Staffs. 

Croydon, Surrey, Whitgift Hos- 
pital 




Report, 


Cwm Church, Flints. 

C3^prus Antiquities 
Doe Castle, Co. Donegal 
Duddingston Church, ’N.B. 
Dunstable Church, Beds. 
Duxford, St. John’s Church, Cam- 
bridge 

Hashing Bridge, Surrey 
Eastbourne, The Old Clergy 
House 

Eglwys Brewis, Glamorgan- 
shire 

Eglwys Cummin, Carmarthen- 
shire 

Elgin, N.B., Pluscardine Abbey 
Eskarvon, Dunderry, Co. Meath, 
the Moat 

Evesham. Worcestershire, Abbot 
Reginald’s Gateway 
Evesham, Worcestershire, Old 
Exeter, Exe Bridge [Houses 
Exeter, The Guildhall 
Eynsford Castle, Kent 
Flamstead Church, Herts. 

Fleet Marston Church, Bucks. 
Fletton Church, Hunts. 
Fordingbridge Church, Hants. 
Fountains Abbey, Yorks. 

Frenze Church, Norfolk 
Geddington, Northants, Queen 
Eleanor’s Cross 

Glastonbury, Somerset, St. John’s 
Church 

Godalraing, Surrey, the Market 
Hall 

Great Woolford, Warwickshire, 
Remains of Norman Clergv 
House 

Guildford Bridge, Surrey : 
Guildford, Surrey, St. Mary’s 
Church, Paintings 
Hacconby Church, Lines. 
Haddington Church, N.B. 
Haddon Church, Northants. 
Hampton Court Palace, Ironwork 
removed from S. K. M. 

Hanley Castle, Worcestershire, 
Crosses 
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Harlyn Bay, Cornwall, Ancient 
Burial Ground 

Harvington Church, Worcester- 
shire 

Hereford Cathedral 
Hereford. All Saints’ Church 
Heysham, Lancs. .Monumentsetc. 
Hitchin, Herts. St. Mary’s Church 
Howden Church, Yorks. 
Huddington Church, Worcester- 
shire 

Hughle}'- Church, Shropshire 
Inglesham Church, Wilts. 

Iona Ruins, N.B. 

Ipswich, Suffolk, St. Nicholas Old 
Meeting House 
Keston Church, Kent 
Kirkwall, Orkney, St. Magnus 
Cathedral 
Lancaster Castle 
Langley Chapel, Shropshire 
Langioft Church, Yorks. 
Launceston Castle, Cornwall 
Leicester, Huntingdon Tower 
High Street 

Leicester, Trinity Hospital 
Ley land Village Cross, Lines, 
Leyton, Essex, The Great House 
Leyton, Essex, Monument in 
Churchyard 

Limpsfield Church, Surrey 
Linlithgow Palace, N.B. 

Lisieux, Vieux Manoir, Rue aux 
■ Feores ■.■■■■ 

Little Malvern Church, Worces- 
tershire 

Little Oakley Church, Essex 
Little Staughton Church, Beds. 
Liandanwg Chapel, Merioneth- 
shire 

Llanddwyw'e Church, Merioneth- 
shire 

Llanfihangel,Glyn Myfyr, Church, 
Merionethshire 

Llangelynin Chapel, Merioneth- 
shire 

Llangibby Castle, Monmouth- 
shire 
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Llangibby Church, Monmouth- 
shire 

Llanrwst Market Hall, near Con- 
way 

London, All Hallows Barking 
Church 

London, Bethnal Green, Weavers 
Houses 

London, Catherine Court, E.C., 
Ironwork 

London, Christ’s Hospital 
London, Clerkenwell, Crypt 
under the Priory Church of St. 
John 

London, Cripplegate, Old Houses 
London, 17 Fleet Street, E.C. 
London, Fulham, Sandford Manor 
House 

London, Hampstead, Weatherall 
House, Weil Walk 
London, Holborn, Staple Inn 
London. Kilburn, The Grange 
London, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Houses West side of 
London, St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
Church 

London, St, Mildred’s Church, 
Bread Street 

London, Minories, Holy Trinity 
Church 

London, Newgate Prison 
London, The Tower 
London, Westminster Abbey 
London, Westminster, Paintings, 
Chapter House 

London, Westminster, Monument 
in St. Margaret’s Church 
Long Bennington Church, Lines. 
Long Crendon, Bucks., Court 
House 

Lydbury North Church, Shrop- 
shire 

Maidstone, Kent. College of all 
Saints 

Malmesbury Abbey, Wilts. 
Malpas Church, Cheshire 
Malvern Priory Church Windows, 
Worcestershire 


Manchester, The Hanging Bridge 
Markingfield Hall, Yorks. 
Marlborough, Wilts., The Market 
House 

Marston Magna Church, 

Somerset. 

Martock, Somerset, Manor 

House 

Melverley Church, near Oswestry^ 
Salop 

Methley Church, Yorks. 

Minehead, Somerset, The Fish 
Market 

Morborne Church, Hunts. 

Much Wenlock Church, Shrop- 
shire 

Mundesley Old Church, Norfolk 
Navestock Church, Essex 
Newport Castle. Monmouth- 
shire 

Norbury Church, Derbyshire 
Northampton, Queen Eleanor’s 
Cross 

North Stoke Church, Oxon. 
Norton-juxta-Malton, Yorks, St. 

Nicholas Church 
Norwich Cathedral 
Old Flaimden, Herts., Ruins of 
Church 

Orford Church, Suffolk 
Orpington Priory, Kent 
Ottoman Antiquities , 

Overton Church, Lancs. 

Oxford, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital 

Oxford, The Tom Gate, Christ- 
church 

Portland, Dorset, Bow and Arrow 
Castle 

Patricio Church, Breconshire 
Radley Church, Berks 
Radnage Church, Bucks 
Ranworth Church, Norfolk 
Reading Abbey, Berks., The 
Hospitium ' 

Redbourn Church; Herts. 
Rievaulx Abbey, Yorks.. 

Runwell Church, Essex 


Report. 


St. Andrews, N.B., The Mercat 
Cross 

Saintbury Church, Gloucester- 
shire 

St. Margaret’s Church, Hereford- 
shire 

St. Monan’s Church, Fife 
Salisbury, Wilts, The Poultry 

Sandon Church, Stafts. 

Sandsfoot Castle, Dorset 
Sandv’ich, Kent, The Barbican 
Sandwich, Kent, Old House 
Shrewsbury, Abbey Church, 
North Porch 

Skenfrith Church, Monmouth- 
shire 

Snarford Church, Lines,, Monu- 
ments, 

Southacre Church, Norfolk, 
Monument in 

Southam, Warwickshire, Old 
House 

Southampton, Mediaeval Flail, 
Simnei Street, 

Southampton, Town Walls 
Southcote House, near Reading, 
Berks. 

South Wraxall Manor, Wilts. 
Stokesay Church, Shropshire 
Stonehenge 

Stonehenge, Barrows near 
Stow Longa Church, Flunts, 
Stratford-upon-Avon Church, 
W'arwickshire 

, Stratford-upon-Avon, The Guild 
Chapel 
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Sunning well Church Porch, Berks. 
Swaffham Prior Church, Cambs. 
Swinsty Hall, Yorkshire 
Tantallon Castle, N.B. 

Thaxted Church, Essex 
Tintagel, Cornwall, Colum- 
barium 

Tintern Abbey, Monmouthshire 
Tonbridge Castle, Kent 
Tonbridge, Kent, Old Town Hall 
Tonbridge, Kent, Portreeve’s 
House 

Tremaine Church, Cornwall 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent, Church of 
King Charles the Martyr 
Wansford Church, Northants 
Waterford, The French Church 
Wendlebury Church, Oxon. 
"Westwood,” Worcestershire 
Whicham Church, Cumberland 
Whitchurch Church, Devonshire 
Wicken Church, Cambs. 

Wilby Church, Norfolk 
Winchelsea Church, Sussex 
Winchester, Wolvesey Castle 
Windsor, Old Flouses 
Withycomb Church, Somer- 
setshire 

Witton-le-Wear Church, Durham 
Woburn Sands, Bedfordshire, 
Meeting House at 
Worlington Church, Suffolk 
Wrexham Church, Denbighshire 
Wymington Church, Beds. 
Wymondham Church, Norfolk 
Y'atton Church Tower, Somerset 
York Minster 
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Examined and compared with books and vouchers and found correct, 

3yd May, 1901. JOHN J. AUSTIN, Audiior. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. £i is. or los. 6 d. 

Subscriptions to be sent to the Secretary, Thackeray Turner, 
10, Buckingham Street, Adeiphi. 

Post Oflice Orders should be made payable at the General Post 
Office. Cheques should be crossed “London City and Midland 
Bank.” 

Bankers : — London City and Midland Bank, Limited, 449 
Strand, W'.C. 

* These form the Committee, 

A. C. Ainger, Eton College, IVlndsor. 

0 . A\exB,ndQr, Aubrey House, Kensington. 

Mrs. Alexander, Aubrey House, Kensington, 

W. H. Allchin, M.D., g„Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

*Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., 17, Grove End Road, St. John's Wood. 
Archibald Anderson, 30, Oxford Square, W. 

Miss Sara Anderson, 46, Warwick Gardens i Kensmgton. 

*T. Armstrong, The Abbot’s House, Abbots Langley, Herts. 

Rev. N. Green Armytage, Boston, Lines, 

Captain C. E. Arundel, 24, Albion Street, Leeds. 

C. R. Ashbee, Magpie and Stump House, 37, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 
Mrs. Ashbae, 74, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, , 

W. H. Ash, 51, Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 

"^Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury, High Elms, Down, Bechenhatn, Kent. 

Commendatore Azzuri, President of St. Luke's Academy, Rome. 
(Hon. Mem.) 

Sir Hickman Bacon, Bart., F.S.A., Queen Anne's Mansions, S.W. 
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List of Memhevs, 


Harold Baker, The Biogniph Studio, 107, Regent Street, W. 

James Baker, F.R.G.S., Seivelle Villa, Coldney Road, Clifton. 

•■^Oliver Baker, loi, Gough Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

*Lord Balcarres, M.P., 74, Brook Street, W. (Hon. Sec.) 

Miss A. B. Balfour, 10, Downing Street, 5 . IF. 

*E. J. A. Balfour, 32, Addison Road, W. 

Geo. P. Bankart, Bvoomsgrove, Worcestershire. 

]. K. 'Bdslow, Greenthorne, near Bolton. 

Sir Thomas Barlow, Bart., M.D., 10, Winipole Street, W . 

Rev. W. Miles Barnes, Monhton Rectory, Dorchester. 

Charles E. Bateman, Birhani, Castle Bromwich 

Arthur Bayley, St. Margaret's, Imperial Road, Great Malvern. 

Alfred Beavor, 36, Danvers Street, Chelsea. 

Rev. H. E. Beech, Kingsley Rectory, Cheadle, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Miss C. B. Beevor, 129, Harley Street, W. 

John Belcher, A.R.A., 20, Hanover Square, W. 

Charles F, Bell, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

Edward Bell, F.S.A., The Mount, Hampstead. 

T. Hugh Bell, Red Barns, Coatham, Redcar 
Newton Benett, Oailands, Warborough, Wallingford. 

W, A. S. Benson, 39, Montagu Square, W. 

*J. F. Bentley, 13, John Street, Adelpki. 

Mrs. Berkeley, Cotheridge Court, Worcester. 

*Rev. Oswald Birchall, Blackhill, Camp End, Malvern. 

Walter B. Blaikie, Constable & Co., Edmburgh. 

Hippolyte J. Blanc, 73, George Street, Edinburgh. 

*Detmar J. Blow, 7, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, Nemhuildings Place, Southwater, iiear Horsham, 
Sussex. 

Sig. Giacomo Boni, Arckitetto, Direzione Generate delle Antichitd e 
Belle Avti, Roma. (Hon. Mem.) 

Rev. A. Gerald Bowman, 92, Belgrave Road, S. W. 

*B.. W. Brewer, 83, St. Quintin's Avenue, St Quintin's Park, North 
Kensington, W. 

Robert Bridges, Yattendon^ Newbury. 
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The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Bristol, The Palace, Bristol. 

James Bromley, The Homestead, Junction Lane, LatJiom, near 
Ormskirk. 

’*‘Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, i, Manchester Square, W. 

Wyndy ate, near Scarhovough. 

Leek, Staffonlshire. 

Anthony Brown, Broomhill, Southend Road, Beckenham. 

'^Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., 54, IF. 

J. S. Budgett, Stoke Park, Guildford. 

Miss E. Barden, Upper Woburn Place, W.C. 

Lady Burne-Jones, Roitingdean, Brighton. 

Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart.,, 9, St. Paul’s Studios, Hammersmith, W. 
’^Professor Ingram Bywater, 6, Norham Gardens, Oxford. 

'B.QX\Cz.me, Greeha Castle, Isle of Man. 

G. F. Campfield, 4, JBollnn Villas, Teiherdown, Musivell Hill, N. 
Onorato Carlandi, Powi3. (Hon. Mem.) 

oi Cd.xli'sXe, Castle Hoxvardj Yorkshire, 

W. Carpenter, Heathfield, Palmerston Road, Bowes Park. N. 

*J. Comyns Carr, iS, Eldon Road, Kensington. 

John Carruthers, C.E., ig, Kensington Park Gardens, W. ■ 

Miss Carruthers, 19, Kensington Park Gardens, W. 

Miss Bonham Carter, 13, Par Chester Terrace, Bayswatev, W. 

G. P. Cawthorn, Hatchers, Pirbright, Woking. 

Sir Charles D. Cave, Bart., Sidbury Manor, Sidmouth. 

Lady Cave, Sidbury Manor, Sidmouth. 

Daniel C. A. Cave, Sidbury Manor, Sidmouth. 

Walter Cave, 8, Old Burlington Street, W. 

Hugh C. Fairfax Cholmeley, Mill Hill, Brandsby, Easing-wold. 

Alex. Christie, 38, Highbury New Park, N. 

F. Church, The Elms, Sutton Valence, Maidstone. 

Henry Clarke, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool. 

Mrs. Clough, 4, Onslo-w Houses, S. W. 

*T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, 7, Hammersmith Terrace, IF. 

Mrs. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, 7, Hammersmith Terrace, W. 
^Sydney C. Cockerell, 17, Rosemont Road, Richmond Hill, Surrey. 
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List of Members, 


H. Ker Colville, Bellaport Hall, Market Drayton, Shropshire. 

* Sidney Colvin, British Museum, W.C. 

Sir Alexander Condie-Stephen, K.C.M.G., C.B., 45, Alhert Gate 
S.PF. 

Mrs. Cooke, Reservoir Retreat, Edgbaston, Birmingham . 

Miss Corfielcl, 23, Sr. Marfs Road, Canonoury, N. 

J. A. Cossins, S3, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

*Rt. Hon. Leonard Courtney, 15, Chcyne Walk, Chelsea. 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Stratton Street, Piccadilly. 

*W. H. Cowlishaw, 6, Gt. James Street, Bedford Roiv, W.C. 

*Rt. Hon. Earl Cowper, K.G., 4, St. James's Square, S. IF. 

Rev. }. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., Holdenby Rectory, Northamp- 
ton. (Hon. Mem.) 

Walter Crane, 13, Holland Street, Kensington, W. 

Fred. A. Crisp, F.S.A., Grove Park, Denmark Hill. 

Mrs. Crossley, Landfovd House, Salisbury. 

Miss Crowe, Holmvook, Tunbridge Wells. 

Mrs. Wm. Crum, Thornliebank, Glasgozv. 

Maj.-Gen. Cunningham. 

John Currie, Wayilockbanh, Giffnock, N.B. 

, Miss Darwin, Traverston, West Road, Cambridge. 

Mrs. Darwin, 12, Egerton Place, 5 . IF. 

W. E. Darwin, Basset, Southampton. 

Arthur Irwin Dasent, 59, St. George’s Road, S. W. 

F.W. Davis, 149, Hamstead Road, Birmingham. 

Rev. Gerald S. Davis, Charierhouse, Godaiming. 

Miss De Morgan, 58, Stratford Road, Kensington. 

*W, De Morgan, i. The Vale, King’s Road, Chelsea. 

Rt. Hon, Sir C. W. Dilke. Bart., M.P., 76, Shane Street, S.W. 
*Frank Dillon, 13, Upper Phillimore Gardens, W. 

Arthur Dixon, 297, Broad Street, Birmingham. 

Mrs. C. W. Dixon, Westbourne, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

A. B Donaldson, Devereux House, Daleham Gardens, Fitz-John's 
Avenue, N.W. 

A. G. Dryhurst, 6 , John Street, Hampstead. 
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F J . Dryhurst, 6, S’/wf, 

Miss DMokwoxih, g, Hyde Park Gate, SJF. 

Prince Frederick Duleep Singh, Old Buckenkam Hall, Attleborough, 
Norfolk. , 

Miss A. M. Dyer, s^> Sackville Hoad, Hove, Sussex. 

Rev. T. F. Thistleton Dyer, Bayfield, Holt, Norfolk 

C. F'. Gorboiild-Ellis, 14, La:«(2, F.C. 

Herbert M. Ellis, Mcadholmc, Raynes Park, Surrey. 

*Rev. Whitwell Elwin, Booton Rectory, Norwich. 

Miss Escombe, The Grove, Penshurst, Toiibridge. 

Prof. W. Esson, 13, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 

F H. Evans, 27, Fairfax Road, Bedford Park, W. 

W. Herbert Evans, Ford Abbey, near Chard. 

^Richardson Evans, i, Camp Viexv, Wimbledon Common. 

Miss Ewart, 68, Albert Hall Ma?isions, S.TF. 

Mrs. Fawcett, 2, Gower Street, Bedford Square, IF.C. 

John Feeney, Stephenson Chambers, Birmingha?n. 

F. G.Fenn, Lliford's lun, E.C. 

Miss Emily Field, Squires Mount, Hampstead, N.W. 

John Finn, 4, Grafton Street, W. 

*Cecil M. Firth, Knowle, Ashburton, Devon. 

Albert Fleming, Ncaum Crag, Skekoith, Ambleside. 

*G. Rutter Fletcher, F.S.A., 13, Clifford's Inn, E.C. (Hon. Sec.) 
Walter Morley Fletcher, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Edgar Flower, Middle Hill, Broadway, Worcestershire. 

* Wickham Flower, F.S.A., 20, Embankment Gardens, Chelsea Embank^ 
ment,S.W. 

J. Lewis Ffytche, F.S.A., The Terrace, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 

S. Russell Forbes, Ph. D., 76, kh'a Della Croce, Rome. 

H. Buxton Forman, 46, Marlborough Hill, St. John's Wood. 

E. M. Forster, King's College, Cambridge. 

Major Forster, Holt, Trowbridge, Wilts. 

Miss Forster, West Hackhurst, Abtnger, Dorking. 

A. Foulkes-Roberts, Denbigh. 

G. G. Frampton, A.R.A. 32, Queen's Road, St. Joh 7 i's Wood. 
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R. KdLTold Francis, Waltham Abbey, Essex. 

Lewis G, Fry, Stonycroft, Limpsfield, Survey. 

James Gairdner, C,B., LL.D., West View, Pinner, ^Middlesex. 

The Countess of Galloway, 17, Upper Grosvenor Street, IV. 

E. L. Garbett. (Hon. Mem.) 

Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D., 27, Tanza Road, Parliament Hill, 
Hampstead Heath. 

Miss A. Garrett, 2, Gower Street, W.C. 

C. M. Gere, Sandhurst Villa, Leamington. 

J. L. Gerome, Membre de V Institut, Paris. (Hon. Mem.) 

Rev. T. W. Gibson, 5, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 

^Ernest Gimson, Pinbury, by Cirencester. 

Sydney A. Gimson, 20, Glebe Street, Leicester, 

H. Glasspool, 24, East Street, Southampton. 

Colonel R. Goff, 15, Adelaide Crescent, Brighton, 
k. M. Goodhari, Eton College, Windsor. 

G. Bruce Gosling, Puttenham Priory , Guildjord. 

Louis Gonse, Directeur de la Gazette des Beaux Arts. (Hon. Mem.) 

]. Frederick Green, 40, Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 

Edward Greenly, Achnashean, near Bangor, N. Wales. 

*Rev. Canon Greenwell, F.R.S., Durham. 

Sir Robert Gresley, Bart., Drakelowe, Burion-upoii-Trent . 

*Hon. Richard C. Grosvenor, The Orchard, Brockenhiirst, Hant 
(Flon. Secretary). 

Hon. Ivor C. Guest, M.P., Wimborne House, 22, Arlington 
Street, Piccadilly. 

Leonard Guthrie, M.D.. 15, Upper Berkeley Street, Poriman Square, 
W. 

W. Matthew Hale, Claverton, Stoke Bishop, near Bristol. 

Professor Hales. F.S.A., i. Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill. 

A. Hall, St. George's Chambers, Grey Friars, Leicester. 

Charles E. Hallfe, The Avenue 76, Fulham Road. 

Alderman Thomas Hampton, Walton, Stone, Staffs. 

Thomas Hardy, Max Gate, Dorchester. 

Rev. T. Tegg Harvey, Mtmdesley Rectory, Norfolk. 



H J. Heath, Faivview, High Road, North FinchUy, N , 

W. H. Heath, Thingdoit Cottage, Longbridge, Northhcld, near 
Birmingham. 

*Johii Hebb, The County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.IF. 

George M. Henton, Charmoood House, Victoria Road, Leicester. 

Mrs. Herringham, 40, W impale Street, W. 

*J. P. Heseltine, 196, Queen's Gate, S.W. 

Gerald G. P. Heywood, Doveleys, Uttoxetev. 

Charles T. J. Hiatt, Sandon, Wellington, Salop. 

O. A. Hight, Bijapur, Bombay. 

Arthur G. Hill, F.S.A., 84, Adelaide Road, N.W. 

Miss Octavia Hill, 190, Marylebone Road, N.W. (Hon. Mem.) 
James Hilton, F.S A., 60, Montagu Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Lawrence W. Hodson, Compton Hall, Wolverhampton. 

Henry Holiday, Oak.Tree House, Hampstead. 

*James R. Plolliday, loi, Harhorne Road, Edgbaston, Birnungluwi. 
Mrs. Hollins. 

J. R. Hoilond, XVonham, Bampton, Devonshire. 

Miss Hope, 10, The Circus, Bath. 

Wynnard Hooper, 13, Summer Place, South Kensington. 

P. Morley Horder, 118, Bond Street, W. 

Leonard Horner, Littlefield, Snaresbrook, Essex. 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 


In presenting the following notes upon the Society’s 
work during the past year, the Committee thinks it not 
inopportune briefly to refer to the position of the 
Society now as compared with that of its early days. 

At the time of the foundation of the Society in 1877, 
the craze for restoration ” was in full swing, and the 
only course open to the Committee was to strive to 
make its aims and objects widely known, and when 
•cases of destructive restoration came before the 
Society to protest strongly against them. 

This for many years was an uphill task, for it was 
painful to see large sums of money expended on the 
■^‘restoration” of ancient buildings, which resulted in 
the loss of their authentic character as genuine works 
•of art and records of the past, and, in addition, to see 
many buildings which required but comparatively 
small sums of money spent upon them, fall into ruin 
for want of timely attention. 

As time went on the Society made frequent visits to 
threatened buildings and issued lithographed reports 
upon them. The reports contained advice of a practical 
nature as to the methods which should be adopted in 
•carrying out the works of necessary in most cases. 
They also contained criticisms of the works of restora- 
tion contemplated and pointed out the disastrous 
-effects of such works. 

Much was done to disabuse the public mind as to 
the truth of the libel circulated by those opposed to us 
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that the Society would rather see ancient buildings faif 
to ruin than that they should be repaired. 

The Society has in more recent years issued many 
leaflets bearing on the detailed subjects of repairing 
buildings and giving practical advice on each particular 
subject. 

The efforts made have gradually borne fruit and 
whereas in its early days the Society could only protest^,, 
it is now often asked by the custodians of ancient 
buildings (as will be seen from the numerous cases- 
mentioned in this report) to give advice with a view to 
the works of repair being undertaken in consultation 
with it, and many buildings have been repaired in this- 
manner. 

An important development of the Society’s work 
took place in 1900, when a Building Fund was started.. 
It had long been thought that if such a fund could be 
established, many who refuse to subscribe to works of 

restoration ” would subscribe to the Society’s fund. 

The Committee hopes that the Society may in 
particular cases (such as Eashing Bridge) carry out 
under its own supervision small works of repair to 
ancient buildings, and make small grants of money in 
cases where the works of repair are to be carried out 
in accordance with the Society’s principles and with its 
approval. 

In addition, the fund also enables those who wish 
to subscribe to works of repair to particular buildings, 
to send their subscriptions through the Society, to be 
given conditionally upon the works being done according 
to the principles of the Society. 

The Committee attaches great importance to this 


fund and it will be readily understood that to be able 
to give monetary help will materially strengthen the 
hands of the Society. Therefore the Committee hopes 
for subscriptions to the fund, not only from the mem- 
bers of the Society but from all lovers of ancient works 
of architecture. 

Bemimaris Chtirch, Anglesey, 

The Committee was informed that it was proposed 
to carry out some works to the above-named building, 
and it wrote to the Rector offering to visit and report 
upon the building. 

This offer the Rector accepted, and the church was 
surveyed by one of our Birmingham members, who has 
had considerable experience in dealing with ancient 
buildings. 

A full report was sent to the Rector and the Com- 
mittee hoped that the advice given therein would have 
been followed, the more so as our member was asked to 
give some idea of the probable cost of the works therein 
specified, but we learn with regret that an extensive 
scheme is proposed which we fear will greatly detract 
from the interest of the building from the historical 
and artistic point of view. 

Blyihhiwgh and Walbenwick Churches^ Suffolk, 

On more than one occasion we have referred to these 
most valuable buildings in the Society’s annual reports. 

A short time since a paragraph appeared in the Times 
appealing for funds to carry out some repairs to 
Biythburgh Church. On applying to the Vicar for 
information he informed the Society that he was 
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expecting an Architect to visit and report upon the 
building, and that he would allow the Society to know 
his recommendations. At a later date the Vicar very 
kindly allowed us to see the reports %vhich had been 
prepared on both buildings. 

These reports contain recommendations of a most 
drastic nature ; and we therefore addressed a letter to 
the Vicar in which we stated that we were taken aback 
by them, as they might have been written fifteen or 
twenty years ago, and if the recommendations contained 
therein were carried out, they would involve the 
destruction from an artistic and historical point of 
view of the buildings they deal with. We appealed to 
the Vicar to reconsider the question and expressed a 
hope that the Architect would see his way to abandon 
"‘restoration,” and consider how he could repair the 
buildings in the simplest way. 

The Vicar in reply stated that so long as he was 
incumbent nothing would be done, but he could not 
bind his successor, who would probably come into 
office in July or August, and he recommended the 
Society to approach the new Vicar when appointed. 

This we shall hope to do and we trust our efforts will 
be successful, for the churches, more particularly that 
of Blythburgh, are of world- wide reputation. 

cupping Warden Chmh^ Nortliants. 

This building is one of singular beauty and interest, 
and it has fortunately escaped restoration. 

At the request of the Rector the Society visited and 
reported upon the church. The present building 
probably occupies, the site of a twelfth century edifice, 
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as the chancel contains the remains of work of that 
date. This building was evidently rebuilt in the 
thirteenth century, to which date the chancel belongs, 
and the nave would appear to have been again rebmlt 
on the old plan in the fourteenth century. 

The church is of unusual size and the mason’s work 
is very fine. One truss of the nave roof still keeps the 
remains of a brilliant colour decoration, and there are 
traces of old paintings on the walls. A few fragments 
of ancient painted glass remain. 

The works recommended by the Society comprise the 
warming of the building, the repair and improvement of 
the Queen Anne and Georgian seats, which were 
uncomfortable, the repair of the timber and lead -work 
of the nave and aisle roofs, and the repair and under- 
pinning of the walls ; the repair of masonry and lead- 
glazing of the windows, the removal of the earth 
abutting on the wails of the building, and the repair 
of the tower walls, belfry windows, pinnacles and the 
bell frame. 

The Society’s recommendations received the approval 
of those in authority and the w^orks of repair were 
commenced in the late autumn of last year. It was 
decided only to carry out the internal repairs during the 
wdnter. . 

The old clerk’s desk and box pew were removed from 
the entrance to the chancel and the Georgian pulpit was 
repaired. The difficulty of making use of the clerk’s 
desk was solved by dividing it in half, and, with the 
addition of a very little new oak, using the halves as 
priest’s desks. 

The Gurney” stove was repaired and moved to the 
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west end of the south aisle. The windows were next 
taken in hand and nine of them have been repaired. 
No new stone was required, but in two cases cracked 
muilions had to be drilled and bound together by 
copper cramps. Galvanised iron saddle-bars were also 
added to strengthen the muilions. Some pieces of the 
glazing had to be re-leaded, but in most cases they were 
gone over and patched, cracked pieces of glass being 
retained by running a lead along the crack. This 
somewhat difficult method of repair was adopted on 
account of the beautiful colours the glass had acquired 
by age. 

The repair of the nave roof and tower is now being 
put in hand. 

The Committee has promised to contribute from 
the Society’s Building Fund to the fund for the repair 
of this church. 

Claverley Church, Salop. 

At the request of the authorities this building was 
visited by two professional members of the Committee, 
and a detailed report was forwarded to the Vicar. 

The church consists of nave with north and south- 
aisles, ^ porch to south aisle with room over, a tower 
eastwards of the south aisle and porch, and a chancel 
with chapels north and south of it, belonging to the 
Gatacre family. 

The west wall of the nave dates back to the early part 
of the twelfth century, and it shows the line of an early 
steep gable. In Perpendicular times it was raised to- 
form a clerestory, and at this date the west walls of the 
aisles were built. 
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The south nave arcade appears to be of the thirteenth 
century, and the clerestory above it is of Perpendicular 
work. 

The tower is of Norman date, with an additional stage 
added in the fifteenth century to form a belfry. A 
sixteenth century archway has been inserted between 
the ground storey of tower and the south (Gatacre) 
chapel. 

The building generally is in a sound condition but 
needs careful repair. 

We gather from the public press that the works are 
now in progress, but if the description of them which the 
Society has seen is correct, they are not in accordance 
with the Society’s recommendations. 

Compton Martin Chirch, Somerset. 

The Committee learnt that it was proposed to restore 
this building, and as we knew it to be one of value, it 
wae arranged that one of the professional members of 
the Society should survey it. 

Before doing so, however, we thought it right to 
inform the Rector, at the same time expressing a hope 
that he would have no objection to our member making 
the necessary examination. 

This resulted in our having some correspondence 
with the Rector, and finally he stated that provided 
our representative first approached the Architect, Mr. 
Graham Jackson and obtained his sanction, he (the 
Rector) would have pleasure in acceding to the Society's 
request. 

We therefore wrote to the Architect and informed 
him that the Rector had desired the Society, prior to 
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visiting, to ask him whether he had any objection to 
our seeing the building before any works were under- 
taken, and we therefore made a formal application to 
him on this point. 

The following was Mr. Jackson’s reply : — 

I undeptand from Mr. Borland that he does not 
desire a visit from your representative, nor do I myself 
see any necessity for it.” 

The Committee did not for one moment expect the 
Architect would see the necessity for the Society to 
visit, but we thought that, as we held a contrary 
opinion, he would put no obstacle in the way of our 
doing so. 

But the action of the Rector and Architect raises a 
serious question. The Rector is but the temporary 
guardian of the building, and it seems preposterous 
that, because his Architect sees no reason for our 
examination of the building, he should give him per- 
mission to refuse our request. 

The result is that the Society has been prevented 
from doing its duty, and Mr. Jackson has been 
successful in stifling any criticisms or objections to his 
scheme which might have been made. For if it follows on 
the lines of his treatment of the Tower of St. Mary’s 
Church, Oxford, it would have received the Society’s 
most strenuous opposition, had we been able to make 
the necessary survey. 

St, Mary's Hally Coventry. 

The Committee was alarmed at notices which 
appeared in the public press to the effect that tenders 
were invited for works to be done to the valuable 
fourteenth century buildings comprising St. Mary’s 
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Hall, Coventry, and the Society communicated with 
the City Council upon the subject. 

As a result two members of the Society visited the 
building at the invitation of the Chairman of the Estates 
Committee of the City Council, who explained what was 
proposed, and shewed the Society’s representatives the 
work in course of execution ; and they reported to the 
Committee in due course. 

In the ancient kitchen at the south end of the main 
buildings, which was probably the original hall of the 
Guild, a corbel once supporting one of the roof timbers 
having perished, another of white stone has been 
provided. 

This new corbel has been carved to represent a 
grotesque head with conventional foliage, copied from a 
corbel in another part of the building. 

This carving is unfortunate, for the rest of this 
exceedingly interesting room is either genuine old 
work, or frankly modern arrangements for cooking, and 
it would have been better to have put in a simple plain 
corbel, such as was needed to carry the oak post, as a 
piece of repair. 

This seems to have been the only work which could 
be called restoration, the rest of the work in progress or 
contemplated being undertaken to sustain and uphold 
those parts of the building which were giving way. 

The little quadrangle, which is entered from the street 
under a groined archway, has two of its sides bounded by 
buildings of half timber work, and in that on the south 
side the uppermost storey hangs over the lower and is 
built of oak framing filled with panelling and enriched 
externally with cusped arches, above which light 
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tracery is pierced and glazed for windows. The roof of 
this part is covered with lead, and the timbers which 
are visible in the uppermost room are united with oak 
boards to form a ceiling with a flat top and sloping 
sides. 

The whole of this upper storey has fallen forward 
towards the quadrangle and actually leans against the 
last of the great buttresses of the hall. 

It is in other respects in fair condition considering its 
age and the slightness of its construction. 

At either end of the upper chamber are thick walls 
and an iron girder has been placed from wall to wall 
along the bottom of the inside of the wall facing the 
quadrangle so as to take the weight and prevent the 
subsidence increasing. This girder is to be covered by 
a desk. 

The Society understands that opinions have been 
expressed against this plan of supporting the building 
as it is, and in favour of taking down this part of the 
fabric as a preliminary to its thorough restoration. 
The Committee is firmly convinced that such a building 
as this cannot be taken down without great and 
irreparable loss to its ancient character and genuine- 
ness as a piece of authentic fourteenth century architec- 
ture. Its original workmanship and its present con- 
dition are such that, while with care and attention it is 
capable of enduring for a great many years, much of it 
would have to be replaced with new work when once 
taken to pieces. 

Therefore the Society considers the present plan of 
supporting it with a girder an excellent one. As, 
however, the roof timbers when examined showed a 
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decided tendency to thrust outwards, the Committee 
expressed the opinion that it would be well to put at 
least two tie rods across at the wall-plates and going 
right through the framing and spiked to the sides of the 
two principals. 

The remainder of the works, whether completed, in 
V hand, or contemplated, appear to the Society to be 

those of necessary repair, such as the recasting of lead 
on roofs, strengthening timber work, re-building para- 
pet, etc. 

The Committee is glad to be able to report that with 
the exception of the new corbel in the kitchen the work 
seems to have been pursued on very wise lines with a 
view simply to the reparation and upholding of the 
ancient work and not to the setting up of copies or 
y restorations ” of it. 

St, Saviour's Churchy Dartmouth. 

A rumour reached the Society to the effect that it 
was proposed to destroy the unique galleries in this 
building. 

The Committee made inquiries of the Vicar as to the 
truth of the rumour, and he very kindly informed the 
Society that there is no question whatever of removing 
the galleries.. 

The Vicar’s reply is most satisfactory, for the galleries 
are essential to the interest of the building, which is 
referred to in our 1884 and 1888 reports. 

, The Chapel Ceiling, Royal Hospital, Kihnainham, Duhlin, 

This ceiling is reputed to have been designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, but whether this is the case or not, 
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it is a very fine example of seventeenth century piaster- 
work. 

It is, therefore, with regret we have to report that it 
is to be (or has been) removed to the Dublin museum, 
a facsimile copy taking its place in the Chapel. The 
reasons given for this action are that the key of the 
stucco-plaster has almost gone in places, that the laths 
are in a bad state, and that the timbers to which the 
laths and ceiling are fixed are decayed. 

We should have thought with careful consideration a 
scheme could have been devised for retaining the ceiling, 
arid we should have been glad to have given a report 
upon the subject, but our representative was informed 
that the matter had been definitely settled. 

Easliing Bridge, Surrey, 

We gave an account of this bridge in our last report 
and we now have great pleasure in stating that the 
work of repair which the Society undertook was com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of the National Trust, and we 
give a balance sheet at the end of this report. 

The case shows how at times, at any rate, it is much 
more economical to undertake works without a contract. 

Exeter Cathedral Bells, 

The Society learnt that it was proposed to rehang the 
bells of Exeter Cathedral, and it gathered that the 
scheme included a proposal to cut off the ancient 
cannons. 

We addressed a letter to the Dean and Chapter, but 
as our letter only received a formal acknowledgment, 
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after some correspondence in the local paper, the 
following letter was sent to the Times, and appeared 
on the 17th February, 1902. 

EXETER CATHEDRAL BELLS. 

To the Editor of the Times T 

Sir, 

The bells of Exeter Cathedral — one of the most 
important peals in the country — are so well known, and 
so many bell-ringers have their attention concentrated 
upon the action of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter with 
regard to the bells, that my committee trusts you will 
consider the subject worthy of the great publicity which 
your journal can give it. 

The question involved is a simple one— -z/f-ar., whether 
the existing ancient bells shall or shall not be mutilated. 
We understand the present scheme provides for cutting 
off the cannons — i,e.^ the metal loops at the crown of 
the bell by which it is attached to the oak stock — and 
also that it is proposed to recast the tenor, the well- 
known ‘‘ Grandisson ” bell which was cast in the year 
1729. 

Many well-known firms who undertake the work of 
repairing and rehanging bells are of opinion that it is 
quite unnecessary to cut off the cannons, and, moreover, 
that the process of cutting them off and securing the 
crown of the bell direct to the oak stock by means of 
bolts passing through the bell deteriorates the quality 
of the sound and involves a risk of cracking the bell, 
Others say that a bell recast does not have the same rich 
tone so commonly possessed by ancient bells. Possibly 
this may be caused by the quick method of smelting by 
coal with enforced draught as opposed to the old slow 
method of smelting with wood or charcoal. 

Be these points as they may, my Society considers 
that custodians should always give the benefit of the 
doubt to the safer scheme, and it hopes that it may still 
not be too late to persuade the Dean and Chapter tO' 
retain the cannons and not have their Grandisson 
recast. 
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Whatever experts may think, the Exeter bells are 
greatly admired as they are. We know there is no 
necessity for cutting off the cannons, and no necessity 
for recasting “ Grandisson,” and, therefore, until a 
nearer approach to unanimity exists as to the desirability 
of the proposed scheme surely it must be wiser, as we 
have said, to keep on the safe side. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Thackeray Turner. 

Secretavy, 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 

10, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C., 

February i^ih. 

We may add that where it is necessary to quarter 
turn a bell, this can be done by fixing a wooden box 
over the crown staple and bolting a false staple thereto. 
This course obviates the necessity of drilling the crown 
of the bell. 

Fvenze Churchy Norfolk* 

Some time since, the Society learnt that it was 
proposed to carry out some works to this valuable, 
unrestored building, at the expense of Mr. Edward 
Mann. The Committee, therefore, asked our member, 
Prince Frederick Duleep Singh, whether he could 
kindly approach Mr. Mann upon the subject. This 
His Highness kindly consented to do, and, owing to 
his good offices, we are pleased to be able to report 
that the church has been repaired with but little loss 
of interest. 

The building was examined on behalf of the Society 
at the completion of the works, and although there are 
one or two points in the repairs to which the Society 
might take exception yet the general result is so good 
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that the Committee felt justified in writing to Mr, Mann 
and expressing its satisfaction at the manner in which 
the work had been carried out, and also the Society’s 
gratitude to him and the architect for having so kindly 
listened to the suggestions made by Prince Frederick 
Duleep Singh. 

Market Hall, Godaiming, 

In our last report we stated that this building had 
been saved from destruction by the action of the Society 
and others interested in the matter. 

Unfortunately, certain members on the Town Coun- 
cil took up the position that the building was useless, 
and consequently that the Council had no right to spend 
money upon putting it into repair. 

We are glad to be able now to report that the Town 
‘Council has decided to give a lease of the building to 
Mr. Thackeray Turner, who has undertaken to put it 
into repair and find a suitable use for it. 

We attach great importance to the preservation of 
this building. 

Town Wall, Great Ymnm^tJu 

A report appeared in a local paper last December, 
to the effect that the Town Council of Great Yarmouth 
had assented to the demolition of a portion of the 
ancient Town Wall, and the Society wrote to the Town 
•Council respectfully urging that body to re-consider its 
decision. It was pointed out that such walls are of great 
historical value, as well as an honour and glory to the 
town possessing them. 

The Town Council, however, decided to adhere to its 
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decision, which is the more to be regretted as the object 
in view, could, we understand, have been attained with- 
out destroying the portion of wall. 

Gtiildford Bridge, 

We gave a somewhat full account of this bridge in 
our last report. 

The new steel bridge is now completed. In de- 
scribing its merits the local press says it has been 
skilfully designed so as to avoid shewing any of the 
rivets used in its construction. This end has been 
attained by putting up large cast iron spandrels designed 
with circles and cusps through which the diagonal 
braces of its construction are seen, the spandrels them- 
selves forming no part of the construction. 

The parapets over the centre part of the bridge are of 
cast iron and designed with a series of circles, filled in 
with large trefoiled cusps, the whole being picked 
out in assorted tints.” This parapet is continued on 
either side by a stone parapet, which most masons 
would wish to disown as their work. 

Iona, 

The late Duke of Argyll made over the ruins at 
Iona to Trustees to be held by them in connection with 
the Church of Scotland. The deed of gift sets forth 
that it was his Grace’s wish that the Cathedral should 
be re-roofed and restored, so as to admit of its being 
used for public worship and that the fabric should be 
carefully preserved. It is estimated that the cost of 
restoring the choir, transepts, tower and nave, and 
providing a small amount for future upkeep would be 
about ;^20,ooo, and an appeal has been made for this sum. 
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The Trustees appealed to the Society for assistance 
in raising funds, and a reply was sent to the effect that 
every support which lies within the power of the 
Society would be given as soon as it was satisfied that 
the work which is to be done will be carried out in 
accordance with the Society’s principles. 

Recently we learnt that a section of the work was to 
be taken in hand and upon applying to the Trustees 
they very kindly allowed the Society to see the 
Architect’s drawings and specification. 

The Committee went through them with great care 
and reluctantly came to the conclusion that the Society 
could not support the proposals as then set forth. 

The roofs proposed are designed without tie-beams with 
timbers of small scantlings, and are to be constructed, 
to a considerable extent, of American oak, and there is 
a large amount of imitative work in them. 

We pointed out to the Trustees that such roofs were 
out of place on an ancient building, and suggested that 
if they could not afford English oak, fir should be 
used, for it is thought to be more durable than American 
oak. We also made suggestions as to slates, clear glass, 
and ridges of roofs. 

The Trustees informed the Society that they had 
brought the matter before their Architect, and he had 
adopted the suggestions as to glass, slates and ridges ; 
but with regard to the construction of the roofs he was 
confident that it would be sufficient, as it was much the 
same as that used, among other places, in Westminster 
Hail. 

In reply, we pointed out that while a roof such as the 
Architect had designed, placed on new walls may not 
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be objectionabie because the walls being ‘‘ green would 
bend outwards until the strain comes upon the collars 
of the roof, if such a roof is placed upon old walls, when 
the weight of its covering comes upon it, there must be; 
some expansion in the span below the collars, and the* 
walls have to move outwards until the strain comes: 
upon the collars. This results, in cracking the walls. 

We added that Westminster Hall roof was an un- 
fortunate example for the Architect to have given, as it 
has been a cause of anxiety, and much money has been 
expended in strengthening it with tie-rods. 

Our contention was that no risks should be run, and 
that substantial unwrought fir roofs with tie-beams, and 
with much bigger timbers than those of the proposed 
roofs, could be placed on the building at certainly no 
greater cost, and probably at less, with the result of 
perfect security, and greater dignity of effect. 

W^e learn, however, that the roofs must be erected as 
designed, as the material is bought. The Committee 
has, therefore, begged that it may be allowed in the 
future to consider the details of any fresh undertaking 
before it is definitely settled on. 

King's CapU Clmrch^ Herefordshire^ 

The Society was informed by a correspondent that 
it was proposed to replace the ancient perpendicular 
stone tracery of the east window of the chancel of this 
church with new stone tracery, in order that stained 
glass might be introduced. 

It appears the local mason considered the stone would 
not stand the hacking out of the old leads, and that the 
glass painter objected to the inaccuracies of the tracery. 
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Our correspondent, who is an architect, informed the 
Society that the window could easily be repaired. 

We wrote to the Vicar, and appealed to him to recon- 
sider the question, but he replied that he could hold 
out no hope of the work ‘‘now contemplated, and in 
actual progress at the church, being abandoned.” 

As, however, we learnt that the chancel is the property 
of the Dean and Chapter of Hereford, we addressed a 
letter to that body calling their attention to the matter, 
and in reply we were informed by the Dean that no 
application had been formally made to the Dean and 
Chapter with regard to the alteration of the window 
and if such an application had been made it would have 
been refused. The Dean added, he understood from 
the Chapter Clerk that whatever might have been the 
intention of the Vicar, there was then no idea of making 
any change in the window. 

The Society, in thanking the Dean for his letter, 
informed him that it would not have ventured to trouble 
him had it not been for the statement contained in the 
Vicar’s letter. 

We thought the matter had been successfully con- 
cluded, when, to our great surprise, we learnt from our 
Gorrespondent three weeks later, that the window had 
been taken out, and we at once informed the Dean, but 
so far we have heard nothing further. 

As we understand the subject, the action of the Vicar 
is entirely illegal, for in any case a faculty should have 
been obtained. But the Society has, during its existence, 
had experience of similar cases, and we hope the author- 
ities will take energetic action to prevent the repetition 
of such acts. 
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Little Wenham CJmrch, Suffolk, 

This church is an interesting building of the thirteenth 
century, and consists of chancel, nave and tower. 

The Society was appealed to for help, but unfor- 
tunately we could not arrange to visit until the works 
of repair had progressed considerably. 

Our surveyor reported that a new roof of deal had 
been put on the nave, two old tie-beams being retained. 
The old hand-made tiles had also been reused. 

A bed of concrete had been laid over the area of the 
nave, upon which it was proposed to put wood-block 
flooring. 

The glass in the nave had all been broken (the church 
being disused), and was being reglazed with leaded 
lights of clear glass. The chancel windows have 
modern green glass, and were to be repaired. 

In the north wall a doorway and stair to rood loft 
have been opened up. The plaster on the walls, which 
is ancient, has been repaired, and the upper brick portion 
of the tower has been pointed. 

Some ancient wall paintings were found in the 
building, the colours being very faint and principally 
green and red. 

Our member pointed out that the two tie-beams in 
the roof were insufficient, and that a bad crack existed 
in the north wall of the chancel, near the east angle, 
shewing inside and out, and requiring to be repaired. 

The Committee called the attention of the Church- 
w^arden to these two points and urged that two iron 
tie-rods with coupling-boxes in the centre should be 
provided, and added that it would feel disposed to make 
a grant oi£^ to the work if its suggestion was carried out . 
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The Churehwarden has replied thanking the Society 
for its letter and suggestions, which he has promised to 
attend to. 

We hope the tie-rods will be introduced, otherwise 
we fear that before long much greater expense will be 
entailed by having to repair the damage done to the 
walls by the thrust of the roof. 

Ancient Buildings^ Liver pooL 

In the course of its work the Committee has noticed 
that in the large modern cities, when any alteration is 
proposed, ancient buildings are invariably attacked. 
In some cases, of course, this cannot be avoided, but 
there are many instances in which the object in view 
can be attained without destroying anything ancient. 

The City of Liverpool contains such a small number 
of buildings of value, that it is the more particularly to 
be deplored that three of these are in danger of de- 
struction ; the Blue Coat School, built in 1717, a 
print of which we give ; St. Peter’s Church, built in 
1700 ; and the Gld Town Hall, built in 1748. 

In the case of the Blue Coat School, we fear it is 
useless to move further in the matter, for it would cost 
no less a sum than :^8o,ooo, the price at which the site 
is valued, to save the buildings. 

The site is to be occupied by a station of the 
Manchester and Liverpool Electric Express Railway. 
We have seen a design for the station which is to take 
the place of the School, and it is what would certainly 
be called a reasonably good design for a modern 
building, but anyone with a knowledge of architecture 
having a photograph of the School and a drawing of the 
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proposM station before him, could not fail to appreciate 
the vast difference between the two, and the great loss 
which the City must suffer by the substitution of the 
station for the School. 

The Liverpool Cathedral scheme contemplates the 
extinction of the Rectory of Liverpool, the removal of 
St. Peter’s Church, and the sale of the churchyard. 
This again appears to be a question of money, but as 
the matter is not likely to be settled for some time we 
hope there may be a chance of the building being pre- 
served. 

With regard to the Town Hall, there are rumours, 
with reference to it, but they are only rumours, and we 
have heard of no definite scheme for interfering with it.. 
It is stated that the projecting portico interferes with 
the tram traffic. This building is of such value that it 
ought to be preserved at all costs, and we trust that the 
people of Liverpool with not permit it to be interfered 
with. 

London, Christ's Hospital. 

This fine group of buildings will, alas, shortly cease 
to exist. 

The Society acted in unison with the Commons and 
Footpaths Preservation Society, the Kyrle Society, the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, and the 
National Trust, in attempting to save some portions of 
the buildings and open space, but without result. 

’ It is not within the province of this Society to express 
any opinion as to the wisdom of removing the School 
from London, but the Society is strongly of opinion 
that the destruction of such buildings as Christ’s 
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Hospital and Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, is from 
the artistic point of view, a distinct loss to London, for 
which there is no corresponding gain, and when the 
question of open space is taken into consideration the 
loss is all the more to be deplored. 

London, Sandford Manor House, Fulham. 

This house, which is the property of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, and stands in the grounds occupied 
by their works, is, we fear, doomed. 

We have been in correspondence with the Gas Com- 
pany to see if it were not possible to save the structure, 
but we are convinced that there is little probability of 
any scheme which has for its object the retention of the 
building, and the putting of it to some useful purpose, 
being adopted. 

This is to be deplored, as the house is interesting, 
more particularly the interior, and it has valuable his- 
torical associations. 

The Society would have been grateful to the Gas 
Company if they could have seen their way to retaining 
the house and using it in connection with their works, 

London, Houses at Hampstead. 

In our last report we referred to the action of the 
London School Board in scheduling the site of Weather- 
all House, Well Walk, Hampstead, but we were then 
able to report that the scheme had been abandoned. 

Unfortunately, however, the Board has now put 
forward a fresh scheme, by which the sites of Nos. 7 
and 9 Well Walk are scheduled, or, as an alternative, 
the sites of some interesting houses in the Grove. 
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Although the Board does not now schedule the site 
of Weatherall House, as a matter of fact, Nos. 7 and 9 
Well Walk are reputed to have formed, with Weatherall 
House, the Assembly Rooms of the Hampstead Spa, 
Weatherall House itself having been the Long Room, 

We have urged the School Board to seek another site, 
instead of insisting upon one of the two sites now 
scheduled. 

We are glad to be able to report that the Board of 

Education has rejected both the sites. 

Proposed Widening of Mill Street, Maidstone. 

The Maidstone Urban District Council has put for- 
ward a scheme for widening Mill Street on the western 
side. 

As we gathered that the scheme if carried out as 
proposed would involve the destruction of ancient work, 
the Committee made arrangements for one of its 
Architect members to visit Maidstone. 

After considering his report, plans and sketches, the 
Committee came to the conclusion that the street could 
be best widened on the east and not the west side, for 
the widening on the western side would in\mlve the 
destruction of the interesting Gate House and the 
beautiful mediaeval bridge. If the street were widened 
on the eastern side no appreciable harm would be done. 

The Gate House contains traces of early work in the 
windows now blocked up. One on the south side has a 
round head and is probably of Norman date, while 

others on the north side appear to be of Early English 
date. G 


The position of the Gate House is most picturesque, 
and helps to form a charming group viewed from the 
west side of the Old Bridge, 

The bridge in Mill Street is in itself of suiBcient 
value to decide the question. The old pointed arches 
as seen from the west side are quite charming, but on 
the east side the Mill Pond, being on a higher level, 
hides the view of the arches which are below the ieve 
of the pond. 

The Gate House is the property of the Palace 
Trustees, and the Committee, therefore, wrote to that 
body asking it not to sell the building for the purpose 
of widening a street which would be better widened 
from the opposite side. We also wrote to the 
custodians of the bridge, the Corporation of Maidstone, 
urging them not to consent to the destruction of the 
bridge, and lastly we addressed a letter to the Urban 
District Council begging that the matter should be re- 
considered, 

Onihitry Church, Shropshire, 

The subject of Onibury Church has been before the 
Society for many years. It was visited in 1892, and, at 
the request of the Pa.tron, the Secretary surveyed the 
building early in the present year. 

Although the church at first sight may appear rather 
a plain building, as a matter of fact it possesses 
valuable characteristics which are often lacking in more 
ornate churches. 

The architecture of every century from the twelfth to 
the seventeenth is represented, and in some cases rather 
strikingly. Thus, the chancel arch is of early Norman 
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work, while the chancel itself, with its lancet windows, 
dates from the thirteenth century. The bowl of the 
font also belongs to this period, although the stem was 
probably added during the following century. 

The mode of working with wood in the fourteenth 
century is particularly well represented by the porch, 
and the peculiar form of the doorway beneath exhibits 
the skill of the early builders in introducing with the 
most happy results forms which in less skilful hands 
would be incongruous. 

A square headed window with tracery on the south 
side of the nave was added in the fifteenth century, 
while the sixteenth century is worthily represented by 
the pulpit, which seems to be of about the time of 
Henry VIII. and is an excellent specimen of late 
mediaeval woodwork. 

The quaint old pews under the west gallery are sound 
work of the seventeenth century, and show that the 
taste for wood-carving and the wish to adorn churches 
with it did not in this neighbourhood die out at the 
Reformation. 

The report which the Society forwarded to the Patron 
is now being considered by him, and the Committee 
sincerely trusts that the recommendations contained in 
it will be adopted. 

North Stohe Church, Oxon. 

At the request of the authorities the Secretary visited 
and reported upon this building, which is one of o-reat 
beauty and interest. 

1 he church consists of nave, chancel, western tower 

and north porch. 
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The nave, tower and porch are of pure Decorated ” 
work, but the tower above the level of the nave has 
been rebuilt in brick. 

The chancel is of “ Early English ” work, including 
the chancel arch. ■ 

Among the fittings of the church there is an excep- 
tionally fine Jacobean Communion table and a valuable 
old domestic chair. 

The chancel was restored some forty or fifty years 
ago. 

The whole of the nave appears to have had its walls 
covered with paintings, which appear to be contemporary 
with that part of the church. The drawing of the 
figures is exceptionally good and the colour very 
beautiful, but the paintings are hidden by coats of 
whitewash. 

It may be that the chancel was painted at the same 
time, but when it was restored the walls were re- 
plastered, so that this page of the history of the 
building has gone. 

The custodians of the building decided to carry out 
the works recommended by the Society and they are 
now in progress, under the personal direction of Mr. 
A¥eir, on the spot, in consultation with the Society. 

We hope to give a full description of the works next 
year. ■ ■ • • 

Sainthivy CJmrch^ near Broadway, Gloiicestevsliive, 

This building stands very beautifully crowning the 
village street, and is backed by the fine hill which 
separates Saintbury from Broadway. 
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The Rector asked the Society for financial aid to 
repair the church, but this could not be given without 
the building being surveyed on our behalf. This was 
done by a professional correspondent, and he reported 
that the works proposed, so far as they concerned the 
repair and preservation of the building, were most con- 
servative. 

Accordingly, the Society informed the Rector that it 
would place ;^5 of its Building Fund aside, to be handed 
over at the completion of the works, in the event of 
nothing being done to the building which was contrary 
to the principles of the Society. 

Later, we were informed by the Rector that the work 
was completed as far as they could do it at present. 
Our correspondent again visited the building, and he 
reported that the exterior of the church had not been 
altered in any way, and it was next to impossible to 
trace the repairs to the tower and spire from the exterior. 
The only alteration to the interior of the church was. 
that one of the transepts is now used as a chapel, the 
wooden floor having been removed and one of stone 
provided. There was no new glass, and no new fittings 
beyond a stone altar and reredos. 

The Society therefore handed the over to the 
Rector, who, in thanking us, said that when they 
dealt with the flat fifteenth century roof they would 
be thankful for any suggestions as to its treat- 
ment. 

It will be seen in this case that the Building Fund 
has helped to strengthen the Society’s hands by enabling 
us to give monetary help in carrying out a satisfactory 
scheme of repair. 
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Sandon Chmh, Sta^ovdshire. 

This church has recently been repaired under the 
personal direction, on the spot, of Mr. William Weir, 
in consultation with the Society, at the instance of 
the Earl of Harrowby. 

The building consists of nave with south aisle, and a 
chapel on the north side, chancel, tower and vestry. 

The earliest portion of the church is the south aisle, 
and this was probably the original building, which was* 
built by one of the barons of Malbane, shortly after the 
Conquest, probably between iioo and 1200. The nave 
and chancel appear to have been added about the 
year 1300, and at this date the earlier building seems to 
have been altered considerably, and wdndows of the 
later period were inserted in the Norman walls. The next 
addition appears to have been the north aisle, or chapel, 
and the tower, which were probably built about the 
year 1400. The tower is built into and upon the walls 
of the south aisle, at its south-west corner, and blocks 
up one of the earlier windows over the porch. The pre- 
sent battlements and pinnacles were erected in the year 
1839. 

On the east gable of the south aisle there is an in- 
scription recording the fact that the building was 
repaired by Edward Trubshaw^, in 1655. The west 
wall of the nave, which stood at this date in a line with 
the west wall of the south aisle, was pulled down and 
set back the distance of one bay of the nave, thus 
shortening the nave to three bays. The westernmost 
bay was then built up and a square headed window 
inserted, and a debased window was put into the west 
gable. 
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The building remained in this state until the year 
1839, when, unfortunately, it fell into the restorer’s 
hands. The west gable was pulled down and the nave 
lengthened, not to its original position, but some 6ft. 
eastwards of the old foundations, which are now 
visible. The westernmost bay of the arcade was 
opened up, the debased window being apparently in- 
serted in the north wall of nave exactly opposite, and 
another, of four lights, inserted in the south wall of aisle 
at east end, where it now remains. 

The internal wall surfaces were stuccoed to imitate 
masonry, and the arches of the nave arcade probably 
had the present sham moulding, with its terminal cast 
heads, stuck on in plaster of Paris. The roofs of the 
nave, and probably those of the chancel and aisle, were 
also constructed at this date, as well as the vestry 
adjoining the north chapel. 

The seating was then removed, some of the old seats 
with carved panels, representing the fleu-y de lys of the 
Digby family, being incorporated at the chancel end. 

Between 1839 and the time when the works recently 
completed were taken in hand, little if anything appears 
to have been done. 

These works chiefly comprised the making good of 
roofs, the repairing of walls, the forming of a stone 
channel round the walls of the building at the ground 
level to carry the rain and surface water away from the 
building, and the cleaning and lime-washing of the 
interior. 

The roofs have been thoroughly over-hauled, the 
tiling made sound, and the old pointing, which had 
perished, raked out and renewed. The lead gutter 
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between the nave and aisle roofs had perished owing to 
the lead having been laid on pitch-pine boarding, and 
has been replaced by a reconstructed gutter with the 
lead laid on deal boarding. It should be noted that the 
pitch-pine boarding had acted on the lead in a similar 
manner to that of oak boarding, the lead having been 
reduced in places to a powdery condition. The old lead 
was recast and used again. 

In dealing with the chancel roof it was discovered 
that the flues from the vestry and the family pew in the 
chancel were carried up inside a stone coping which 
was built on the top of tiling on the north side of roof, 
to a stone chimney over the ridge at the junction of the 
nave and chancel roofs. The whole weight of the 
coping and chimney, which was several tons, was 
supported by the woodwork of the chancel roof, and in 
the event of the timber perishing would certainly have 
collapsed; and, in addition, the flreplace to the 
pew being situated high up in the wall near the 
the flames must have come in contact with the 
and as there was only the tiling to protect 
work from the flames there was a very great 
.■■'■from 'fire. " 

The chimney and stone coping have been removed, 
a new coping provided, and the tiling made good. A 
small stove with an iron flue pipe takes the place of the 
fireplace in the vestry. 

The chancel roof is of deal without tie-beams, and 
there are signs of thrust on the walls. It was thought 
hardly necessary at the present time to put tie-beams, 
but we have reported that if any fresh movement 
appears, it will be necessary to insert tie-beams. 
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The roof of the tower has been strengthened and the 
tiling replaced, and new lead hips provided in place of 
the former tile hips, for which the roof was too flat,. 
A permanent flagstaff, constructed so that it can be 
lowered at any time for repairs, has been provided, as 
well as a lightning conductor. 

The ground round the outside of the building had 
accumulated several feet above the level of the floor of 
the church, and was causing the damp to soak into the- 
walls. An open channel of stone has therefore been 
constructed at as low a level as possible, with catch pits- 
and drain pipes to carry off the water at various points 
to a considerable distance from the building. 

The eaves of the roof project well beyond the face of 
the wail, and as the iron eaves, gutters, and down-pipes 
were in a poor condition and quite inadequate to carry 
off the water during storm, it was thought better not 
to replace them, but to allow the water to fall into the 
stone channel. 

The external walls of the building have been repointed 
throughout, and several old flues found in the walls 
filled in solid with concrete. 

The flue to the present heating apparatus was found 
to be defective and has been made good, and the top 
portion of the chimney from it, which had perished, 
has been renewed. 

The ivy on the west gable of the nave, the S, W. angle 
buttress of the tower, and around the belfry windows 
and parapet, has been removed. In the case of the 
buttress it was found to have displaced the large stones 
of the weathering on top, which had to be re-bedded. 
We have recommended that in future the ivy should be 
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cut back and not allowed to grow beyond its present 
■extent. 

Among other works carried out, the mullions and 
tracery of some of the windows have been repaired, the 
leaded lights of the windows have received attention, 
the two modern sash windows in the family pew in the 
chancel, being defective and out of character, were re- 
placed with plain solid oak frames filled with leaded 
glass, and with two centre point casements fixed in them 
for ventilation. 

The interior generally has been thoroughly over- 
hauled, the piaster repaired, and the ceilings, which had 
been coloured to imitate oak boarding, have been thrice 
iimewashed and finished a pure white, which helps to 
lighten the building considerably. The walls have been 
Iimewashed and finished a light stone colour. 

The oak pulpit and pews were thickly covered with 
paint and varnish, which was removed by the applica- 
tion of soda and water without injuring the oak work, 
which is now left in its natural state. 

The bells have been put into working order. The 
bell frame was wedged up against the walls of the 
tower, so that when the bells were rung the vibration 
of the frame shook the tower. These wedges have been 
removed and the frame made rigid with iron straps, and 
repaired where necessary, and the bells can now be 
rung without causing injury to the tower, 

Selhy Abbey Chmh Tower, 

The present to^ver of Selby Abbey was erected after 
the fall of the old tower in 1690. It is now stated that 
the top part of the tower is defective and that the founda- 



tions are not capable of carrying the weight of the whole 
tower. As a preliminary step the authorities, acting on 
the advice of their Architect, are removing the top. 
portion of the tower. 

We should have thought the better course would 
have been to strengthen the foundation and to repair 
the upper portion. 

The following letter from the Society on this subject,, 
hich appeared in the Yorhliire Herald on the 28th of 
January, will be of interest to our members. 


SELBY ABBEY CHURCH TOWER. 

To the Editor ^ of the ^‘Yorkshire Herald T 

Sir, 

The attention of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings has been called to the account of 
the public meeting which was reported in your issue of 
the 22nd inst. 

The subject has often been before the public, but 
why the obvious course of repairing the tower as it 
stands has not been followed does not seem to be- 
explained. 

^From the account of the meeting it may be gathered 
that there is a great desire to have a Norman tower, 
a thing could be had by paying for it the desire 
be both reasonable and praiseworthy, but to 
suppose that a tower made in imitation of Norman is a 
Norman tower is obviously absurd, and people who 
believe that we can manufacture Norman work must 
either never have looked at the many attempts which 
have already been made in different parts of the country 
or else they must be blind to the true value of Norman 
work.;,'' 

5 characteristics of such work are that each stone 
evidence of the individual craft of its worker, and 
wiiere such stones are in good preservation it is- 
ascinating to study the individual tooling ; and again 
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where zig-zag ornament is used the stones will be found 
of different sizes and the ornament adapted to the size 
of each stone. 

It is absolutely impossible for such work to be done 
now.. 

From the number of towers which were in a bad 
condition, and which have been thoroughly repaired 
without rebuilding, and at less cost than rebuilding, it 
seems more than probable that Selby Abbey Church 
Tower could be treated in a similar way, and we hope 
that liberal subscriptions will be given for such a 
purpose, and that no one will allow his money to be 
wasted in trying to reproduce Norman work, or indeed 
work in imitation of any other period. 

I am. Sir, 

I Your obedient servant, 

Thackeray Turner, 

24.tk Jamiary, 1902. Secretary, 

Stohesay Castle^ Shropshire m 

Stokesay Castle is so well-known that it is unneces- 
sary to give a description of it. At the request of the 
owner, the Secretary visited the building on behalf of 
the Society, and advice was given on the spot, which 
we believe is being followed. 

Suit on-on-T rent Church Tower ^ Notts, 

The Society learnt that it was proposed to rebuild 
this tovrer, which is of early English date. It wms 
informed by the Vicar, in reply to enquiries, that the 
tower must be attended to as soon as sufficient funds 
were raised to protect or rebuild it. 

The Vicar added they would all prefer the protection 
of the tower rather than that it should be rebuilt, but 
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the Architect reported that the tower could only be 
repaired, with safety to those employed, at enormous 
expense. 

The Committee offered the Vicar a report upon the 
building, and this was accepted. A member having 
considerable practical experience in the repair of ancient 
buildings made the survey, and he reported that the 
tower was in a bad state but that it could without great 
difficulty be repaired 

The walls of the lower portion, from the ground up 
to the belfry floor, are in a very bad condition. 

However, there could be no doubt that the tower 
could be repaired and made thoroughly sound at a 
much less cost than if it were rebuilt, and we forwarded 
to the Vicar a copy of our member’s report, in which 
he stated what would be required. 

We are glad' to be able to say that the Vicar has 
accepted the report, and the works will be carried ou 
by our member, in consultation with the Society. We 
hope to refer more fully to this case in the next annua 
report. 

Churches^ Swaffham Prior, Canihs, 

There are two churches at S^vaffham Prior standing 
in the same churchyard, one dedicated to St. Mary, the 
other to SS. Cyriac and Julia. 

With the exception of the chancel, which was restored 
in 1878, the church of St. Mary was in ruins. The 
sister church is, with the exception of the tower, 
modern. 

It is proposed to complete the restoration of St. Mary’s 
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Chnrch and to remove the body of the church of SS. 
Cyriac and Julia, leaving the ancient tower standing. 

The Society arranged for one of its professional mem- 
bers to visit Swaffham Prior, but owing to unforeseen 
circumstances there was some delay, and when another 
member made his visit the works to St. Mary’s Church 
were in progress. 

Before the commencement of the work the remains 
consisted of a “Perpendicular” nave arcade with the 
north clerestory wall, the north aisle wall and the east 
wall of the nave with its parapet. Of the tower, the 
lower part, which is of Norman work, and a portion of the 
upper part of Transitional work, existed, and, in addition, 
there were the remains of a fine fifteenth century 
porch. 

At the time of our member’s visit, the clerestory walls 
had been rebuilt, and a pitch-pine roof, supposed to be 
a copy of the original one, was in course of construction. 

The north aisle, which retained its old wall, had been 
renovated, the old wall having been refaced with new 
stone and new windows added, similar to the old ones, 
which had been removed, and a pitch-pine roof with 
cast lead had been placed on this aisle. 

It was proposed to deal with the south aisle in a 
similar manner. 

The Society addressed a letter to the Vicar, in which 
it urged that the arches and piers of the nave arcade 
should not be treated in the same way as the one which 
had already been dealt with, where the lower portion 
of the pier had been wholly renewed and was con- 
sequently out of harmony with the original work. 

We advised that only individual stones should be 
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renewed where absolutely necessary for strength, and 
that no attempt should be made to restore the old bases* 

We fear, however, that the advice given will not be 
adopted. 

With regard to the tower we sent the Vicar, at his. 
request, a drawing showing how the Society would 
treat it. 

We suggested that as far as possible the tower should 
be left in its present state, the walls being carefully 
pointed where necessary, and, where the masonry is. 
broken away at the top, that it should be protected 
against the wet lying in the hollow parts by covering 
the upper surfaces of the stones with cement mortar, 
sloped so as to throw off the wet. 

We also recommended that a roof should be con- 
structed in oak, covered with cast lead, at a level 
shewn, the windows glazed with leaded lights of clear 
glass and the inside of the tower left in its present state.. 

We can only hope that the advice we have given with 
regard to the tower will be followed. 

The proposal to remove the body of the sister church 
seems to be one requiring most careful consideration, 
for although it is modern and quite valueless, it is- 
doubtful whether its removal might not affect the 
stability of the interesting ancient tower. 

Ancient House, Mill Street, Warwick, 

The Society was informed that it was proposed to- 
alter or demolish this building, and we approached the 
owner, the Earl of Warwick, upon the subject and he 
very kindly gave his consent to the building being 


stir¥eyed on behalf of the Society. This was done, and 
a report sent to his Lordship. 

The building takes the most important place in the 
group of ancient houses which form the unique Mill 
Street which leads to the castle. It is probable that 
the house was originally built in the fifteenth century, 
as the entrance doorway — a two-centred doorway in oak 
with traceried spandrels — appears to be of that date. 
The interior has late fittings, all very good of their 
kind. 

Fortunately the original house is of timber construc- 
tion and therefore there will be no special difficulty in 
putting it in a state of repair so as to make it fit for 
use. It has not been inhabited for many years. 

The end of the house next the castle is built of brick 
and is of later date, but is nevertheless historically 
valuable. 

In the report we explained fully what was necessary 
to place the building into structural repair and we 
offered to look over any proposals for dealing with the 
building. 

We are pleased to be able to report that Lord 
Warwick has decided to preserve the building and his 
agent has promised that the Society shall be allowed to 
see the scheme for doing so when it has been prepared, 

Wilhy Church, Norfolk, 

This church was surveyed by the Secretary at the 
request of Sir Hugh Beevor, Bart., in 1900, and a report 
made to him by the Committee. He approved of the 
Society's suggestion that the recommendations contained 
in the report should be carried out by Mr. William 
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Weir, and he very liberally gave all the oak timber 
required for the work from his estate. 

Prince Frederick Duleep Singh gave a most success- 
ful bazaar at Old Buckenham, which materially aug- 
mented the funds. 

The works of repair are now completed with the 
exception of the chancel which is the property of the 
Rector. 

The building is of particular interest and contains 
work of every period, in fact it is one of those churches 
which are so valuable to the student of history. An 
important piece of the history of the building is written, 
as it were, in the edifice itself. It is recorded by 
Blomfield that in the year 1633 the church %vas much 
damaged by fire, but had we no documentary evidence 
of this, we should know such to be the case from the 
fact that the effects of the fire are still visible on the 
old piaster, inside walls, and the flintwork on the out- 
side, as well as the masonry of the windows. 

The following notes of the works will prove of interest. 

On examination it was found that the foundation of 
the north wall was only icin. below the level of the 
churchyard and 3in. above the floor of the church. 
This wall contained several cracks, and a modern brick 
buttress which existed close to the west end had parted 
from the face of the wall, leaving a space from the top 
to nearly the ground line. This buttress merely rested 
on soft sand and had no bond into the wall. 

To obtain a good foundation for a new buttress it was 
necessary to go down 5ft. below the ground, and an 
enlarged buttress, faced with the old bricks as far as 
possible, has been erected to take the place of the use- 
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less one. The cracks in the walls were repaired in a 
substantial manner. 

There was a large crack at the north-west angle 
where the north wall had parted from the west wallj 
and this has been well bonded, after removing a portion 
of the filling-in, with large bonding stones well tailed 
into both walls, as well as into the buttress at the angle. 
Other cracks of a like nature were dealt with in a similar 
way. 

Two three-light fifteenth century windows on the south 
side were found to be in a very bad state. As the 
mullions of one of these windows were found to be split 
and very much broken, it was necessary that they 
should be renewed, but in the case of the other window 
it was only necessary to renew one of the mullions 
The tracery was retained after being joggled together. 

The leaded glazing was very much twisted, and this- 
has been carefully repaired. The glass is beautiful old 
glass of a greenish tint, and had very little new inserted. 

New saddle-bars have been placed on the inside of 
the glass, and the old stanchion and guard bars replaced 
on the outside. 

A built-up piscina was discovered under one of the; 
windows, the head being of clunch pierced with tracery.. 

In the thickness of the north wall at the north-east 
angle the remains of a staircase leading to a recess high 
up on the inside of the chancel arch were discovered, but 
it was absolutely necessary for the stability of the. 
building that this should be strengthened. However, 
care has been taken to leave indications of its existence.. 

The roof of the nave has been thoroughly repaired, an 
additional tie-beam being provided, and the tiles re-hung.. 
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The old stove has been repaired and fixed in the 
north west corner of the nave. Other minor repairs 
have been carried ont. 

There was some question of placing an open drain 
round the building, but in this case the Committee came 
to the conclusion that it was not essential. , 

Surface drains, although in many cases necessary to 
protect ancient buildings from dampness, are at the best 
rather unsightly. Therefore it is well to avoid them 
unless they are really necessary. 

Withycomhe Churchy Somerset, 

At the request of the Rector, the Society surveyed 
this building, the chief point being the condition of the 
tower. 

The tower appears to have been built in the 
thirteenth century, and is contemporary with the nave 
and chancel. It was found that the tower was in 
urgent need of repair. It has a timber roof covered 
with cast lead in a fair state of repair, but the old oak 
beams which support the roof have perished at the ends 
where built into the walls. 

There is a peal of four large bells, the tenor weighing 
about fifteen hundredweight and being dated 1742. The 
bell frame is very badly constructed, and has -wedges 
driven in between it and the wails. 

The vibration of the frame has caused serious damage 
to the walls, and there are many cracks which will 
require careful treatment. 

We have sent a report to the Rector fully explaining 
the method of repair recommended by the Society and 
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he has informed us that he is in sympathy with it. We 
are now in communication with him as to the best 
course to follow in carrying out the works. 

Wymondham Chtmh, Norfolk* 

This well-known building is now in the hands of the 
restorers. 

A lady promised to contribute 10,000 towards the 
cost of the restoration, but this large sum will cover 
little more than half , of the estimated cost of the 
proposed works. 

The church has two towers, one at the east end, the 
other at the west, but the last named was never fully 
completed. The architecfs scheme proposed that 
parapets and pinnacles should be placed on the western 
tower founded upon those existing on a tower in the 
neighbourhood. 

However, owing to the energetic action of our 
member, Prince Frederick Duieep Singh, the proposal 
was abandoned. His Highness, in writing to the 
Chancellor, pointed out that one of the most striking 
characteristics of mediaeval architecture is that you 
never find two buildings exactly alike, and therefore if 
the new top to the tower was made in imitation of 
another, it would be, on the face of it, condemned. 
He also urged that such a conjectural addition would 
cast doubt on the authenticity of the whole tower, and 
suggested that a more reasonable course to pursue 
would be to finish the top of the tower in the simplest 
and most direct way, and in such a manner as to show 
that it is not part of the original design. 

The Society addressed a telegram to the Chancellor 
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in support of the views set forth by the Prince, and 
although the Chancellor granted the faculty, at a later 
stage the Vicar withdrew this portion of the scheme. 

We understand that the lady who contributed the- 
large sum already named objected to the proposed 
restoration of the tower. 

We feel sure our members will be grateful to Prince^ 
Frederick Duleep Singh for his public-spirited action 
in the matter. 

YoYh Minster and Gateway^ College Street, York. 

For many generations there has been a narrow road, 
which passes under a sort of archway leading into the 
Minster Close, runs thence close to the south side of 
the Minster, and debouches near the west door into the 
open street. During the last twenty years there has 
never been much traffic, as York was a country town, 
but latterly the traffic has increased considerably ; con- 
sequently the Corporation proposed to pull down the arch- 
way, which is a mediaeval half-timber building, and widen 
the road. This would have resulted in heavy traffic 
being brought into close proximity to the Minster, and 
as the Committee considered this might possibly 
endanger the safety of the building, it arranged for one 
of its professional members to visit York on behalf of 
the Society. 

This resulted in the Society sending the following 
letter to the Corporation of York. 

To the Town Clerk of York. 

Sir, 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings has been informed that the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of York have for a considerable time past 
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had under consideration a scheme for improving the 
thoroughfares of the city in the immediate vicinity of 
the Minster. ^ , 

The question has seemed to the Society to be one of 
such great importance that it deputed one of its pro- 
fessional members to visit York and report to it upon 
the subject. , ' 

Now that his report has been considered the Com- 
mittee feels it would not be doing its duty if it did not 
request that the Corporation of York will take into 
consideration the serious question of the almost certain 
damage caused by vibration if heavy traffic is per- 
mitted to approach the Minster. 

There can be no doubt as to the harm caused by 
vibration to an ancient building. So far back as the 
time when St. Paul’s Cathedral was erected this was 
understood, and Sir Christopher Wren, one of our 
greatest authorities on construction, wrote most strongly 
on the ''subject. " ■■ 

Under these circumstances the Committee feels 
justified in urging the importance of the question, and 
in expressing a hope that whatever scheme may be 
advocated it should keep in view the general principle 
that no heavy traffic ought to pass within forty feet of 
the Minster, which, as we feel sure you will agree, is a 
priceless work of art. 

In view of the public interest of the subject of this 
letter I have been directed to send a copy to the Press 
for publication. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

[Signed) Thackeray Turner, 

Secretary, 

10, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W, 

2jth jnly, igoi. 

We understand, however, that the Corporation were 
obdurate, and had actually commenced to destroy the 
half-timber buildings to the south of the Gateway, when 
Mr. Frank Green offered to make good the sums expended 
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upon the purchase of the Gateway, and to put it into a 
state of repair, provided the Corporation devised some 
other route for the new street. 

We are glad to be able to report that the Corporation 
accepted this offer, and the new street will be made a 
little to the south. This will result in the archway 
being saved, and the traffic being kept away from the 
eastern front of the Minster, but the traffic will, un- 
fortunately, have to pass close to the south transept. 

Although it is a matter of congratulation to the 
Society that the ancient Gateway is to be preserved, we 
must own to a feeling of uneasiness when we think that 
this result has only been attained through the muni- 
ficence of a private citizen. We should have been more 
gratified if the Corporation had decided to retain the 
Gateway because of its historical and architectural 
value, as it would have shewn that the Corporation fully 
appreciated and made every effort to preserve the 
ancient buildings which give to York much of the 
charm it now possesses. 

St. William'’ s College, Yor'k. 

St. William’s College, York, was founded towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, altered during Jacobean 
and other periods, and was, when recently visited on 
behalf of the Society, divided up into several tenements. 

The property was a short time ago bought with a view 
to Its preservation by Mr. Frank Green of York who 
ofiered it to the Convocation of Yoik for the same price 
he gave for it. 

Sketch plans had been printed of the ground and first 
floors showing how it was proposed to convert the 
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building into a house for the Convocation of York. 
These plans gave no indication of the treatment in- 
tended for the outside work, but they implied very 
considerable alteration to the interior. 

The Society forwarded a letter to Mr. Frank Green 
^pointing out the proposals which seemed to be objection- 
able, but at the same time it was stated that it was 
difficult to judge from sketch plans, and therefore some 
^of the Society’s inferences might probably be mistaken. 

In reply we received a courteous letter from Mr. 
'Green, and he assured us that, as he purchased the 
building solely in order to preserve it, if the works which 
the Society feared were carried out, the very object for 
which he purchased the building would be defeated. 

Mr. Green also replied fully to our criticisms, and we 
•are of opinion that his intentions are that the building 
shall be treated in a thoroughly conservative manner, 
-and we trust his efforts will be successful; but we 
cannot refrain from saying that success will largely de- 
pend upon the spirit in which those who have the 
actual repair and adaptation of the building proceed 
with their work. 

Mr. Green has kindly invited the Society, when the 
works are about to commence, to visit and see exactly 
what is proposed. 

Foreign Work. 

Ott0‘Heinrichs-BaUf Heidelberg Castle* 

The attention of the Society was called to a contem- 
plated restoration of the Otto-Heinrichs-Bau, the most 
important part of the Castle of Heidelberg, It was 
proposed to restore the frontage, re-erect missing parts 
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of the walls, put a new roof on, and to decorate all the 
rooms of the interior in the manner in which they were 
supposed to have been originally treated. 

As the Castle of Heidelberg is a building of universally 
recognised value, it was thought that the Society might 
with propriety venture respectfully to address His Royal 
Highness the Grand Duke of Baden upon the subject,. 

In doing so, we explained that the Society originated 
as far back as 1877, that its object has been to urge 
the custodians of buildings to keep them in constant 
repair and to dissuade Architects from making new work 
in imitation of the old work, which, it has pointed 
out, does not conform to the requirements of a work of 
art, and is now generally recognised as being devoid of 
art. ' ... . ' 

Futhermore, we stated, that the Society has shewn 
that new work made in imitation of old, to replace 
missing portions of an ancient building, is misleading to 
the student, and mischievous from an historical point of 
view. Also, so long as Architects rest satisfied with 
copying, the art of building will degenerate. 

In conclusion the Society begged it might be forgiven 
for briefly stating these views as an apology for urging 
that any scheme for further restoring Heidelberg Castle: 
would be discouraged by His Royal Highness. 

It is with great pleasure w^e have to report that we 
learn the government of the Grand Duchy has, for the 
time, abandoned the project to restore the building.. 
The sum required for carrying out the works has been 
withdrawm from the estimates before the Diet. 

We understand the general interest taken in the 
Castle, and the strong feeling against its restoration, has 
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so iiQcreasedj that should the idea be brought to the 
forefront at a future time, the protests against such a 
course would be overwhelming. 

We may add we have been informed that the Society’s 
•action had special weight in influencing the authorities. 

St* Mark's, Venice, 

The Committee has received the following letter from 
■a correspondent, whom it considers well qualified to give 
an opinion upon the subject of the mosaics of St. Mark s 
■at Venice. 

April 3othy 1902. 

‘‘What is really being done to the mosaics of the 
interior of the vaulting of St. Mark’s at Venice? I 
have been there in the course of the past yoar, and 1 
have come back feeling sadly, that, though that wcmder- 
ful church will always look wonderful as to broad effects, 
its mosaic pictures are fast becoming as little like what 
they should be, as a machine-made copy of a nne old 
Persian carpet would be like the original. 

“ Where the scaffoldings and the \vorkmen have passed 
by, the gold field is hard and glittering, the figures 
wooden, the faces as expressionless as dolls, the colours 
just not right—untoned and unsympathetic. 

I was told by the sacristans that the whole mosaic 
vaulting is to undergo this destructive process of restora- 
tion. From below one cannot see that there is any 
.need to do anything at all. It all looks in perfectly 

,good condition. ■ , . , , . ,1 

“ Where they have not yet meddled, instead 01 tne 
mosaics just missing the beauty we desire, they possess 
it, and the gold has quite a different surface pd a 
glorious ruddy glow, and ‘keeps its place’ in the 

■decorative scheme. ^ • xu 

“The difference in the faces shows for certain that 
what is happening is not just cleaning and a necessary 
refixing of loose pieces. I felt convinced that every 




tessera is at least taken out and reset (I fear often nne 
reset). In the untouched mosaics the rows of tesser J 
are used as lines of drawing; even at a great distance 
this can be felt. _ They are set in tender and gracious 
or grand lines, in the draperies especially. But this 
is lost in the restored mosaics. The crolrl 
tesserae of the background in its original condition 
group themselves into such lines in the vicinity of the 
figures, skilfully and subtly following their outlines with 
great enhancement of the beauty, both of background 
figures, which are thus linked and harmSnised. 
done restored mosaics is omitted or badly 

“Another generation will, I fear, have scarcely anv 
opportunity of judging of Venetian mosaic work as 
being other than crude and barbarous, but at present 
enough IS left unspoiled to show us how very far 
removed from these negations it may be, especially in 
the apse of the church at Torcello, where we see in the 

sorrowing Madonna and 
Apstles one of the most marvellous renderings of 
grief the world has ^ seen, made more grand by the- 
breadth and simplicity of colour and form which the 

material both permits and exacts. 

“It is almost wholly made up of gradations of blue and 
white the colours of sky and ocean and the gold 
exists abstract, ideal and glorious setting 

f untouched. Opposite, at the other end 
the church, the mosaics are, if I remember ric^ht 

Sddling.^'''“®^ 

“ Who IS to hlame ? I do not believe the Italians- 
.. , marvellous treasures. Is some one 

short-sighted, who should not be.? The vaul”^ i^ 

“ Just a few words about the pavement. I had heard 

^f the?«°'h uneven, waved, like the sea 

or the barbarism of making it level 

don’t believe that Opus Alexandrinum was ever 
But the beauty of the pavement, which beauty 
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the restoration ruins, is not caused by this extreme un- 
evenness, but by the ordinary slight irregularity found 
in all handwork, both in the shaping of the pieces of 
marble and in their setting, and also— this is important 
—by their being set with the cement showing between 
them like mortar between bricks or lead between glass. 
The newly laid pavement is mechanically flat and the 
bits of marble absolutely edge to edge with no cement 
showing. It stands to reason that the old tesserae cannot 
often be big enough, and one fears most must be new. 

An artist I am acquainted with, who has painted a 
good deal in St. Mark’s, says he has seen quantities of 
the old marble carted away as rubbish. 

Whatever is the explanation of the charm of the 
old pavement, it appeals to everyone. St. Mark’s 
would hardly be St. Mark’s if it were all relaid.” 
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The foUoiving is a list of Buildings which 
the Society during the year : 


'ave come 


Evesham, Worcestershire, Vicar- 
age Court. 

Exeter, Devonshire, Cathedral 
Bells. 

Exeter, Devonshire, College Hall, 
College of Vicars. 

Exeter, Devonshire, The Guildhall. 

Fawsley Church, Northants. 

Flamstead Church, Herts. 

Fotheringhay Church, Northants. 

Frenze Church, Norfolk. 

Garveston Church, Norfolk. 

Glaisdale, near Whitby, Yorks., 
The Beggars’ Bridge. 

■Gnosall Church, Staffs. 

Godaiming, Surrey, Ancient 
House.,'' 

Godaiming, Surrey, The Market 
Hall. 

Great Coxwell Church, Oxon. 

Great Yarmouth, The Town Wall. 

Greenhalgh Castle, near Garstang, 
Lancs. 

Greetham Church, lines. 

Guildford Bridge, Surrey. 

Guiting Church, Gloucestershire. 

Hales Owen Church, Worcester- 
shire. 

Hambledon, near Henley-on- 
Thames, Bucks., Mausoleum at 

Hartland Church, Devonshire. 

Hartlebiiry Castle, Worcester- 
shire. 

Hatfield Church, Herefordshire. 

Hawkshead, near Coniston, the 
“Flags.” 

Heidelberg Castle, Otto Hein- 
rich’s Bau. 

Hemblington Church, Norfolk. 

Hessle Church, Yorks. 

Hitchin, Herts., St. Mary’s 
Church. 

Flollingbourne Church, Kent. 

FToo, All Hallows’ Church, Kent. 

Ickham Church, Kent. 

Icklingham Church, Suffolk. 

Inglesham Church, Wilts. 

Iona Cathedral, N.B. 

Jacobstowe Church, Devonshire. 

Kenchester Church, Hereford- 
shire 

-Kennardington Church, Kent. 


King’s Caple Church, Hereford- 
shire. 

Kirkwall, Orkney, St. Magnus 
Cathedral. 

Knight on-on-Teme Church, Wor- 
cestershire. 

Landulph Church, Cornw^all. 

Langtoft Church, Yorks. 

Launceston Castle, Cornwall. 

Lechlade, Gloucestershire, Old 
Swan Inn. 

Leicester, Huntingdon Tower, 
High Street. 

Leicester, St. Mary’s Church. 

Lincoln, Ancient Houses. 

Linlithgow, N.B., St. Michael’s 
Church. 

Little Bookham Church, Surrey. 

Little Marlow Church, Bucks. 

Little Oakley Church, Essex. 

Little Washbourne Church, Wor- 
cestershire. 

Little Wenham Church, Suffolk. 

Liverpool, The Blue Coat School. 

Liverpool, St. Peter’s Church. 

Liverpool, The Old Town Hall. 

Llanddurge Church, Merioneth- 
shire. 

Llanfihangel Glyn M>Tyr Church, 
Denbighs and Merioneths. 

Llangelynin Chapel, Merioneth- 
shire. 

Llanrwst Market Hall, Carnar- 
vonshire. 

London, Christ’s Hospital. 

London, Church of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, Monument in 

London, Deptford, St. Nicholas’ 
Church Tower. 

London, ii8, Drury Lane, Tablet. 

London, Fulham, Sandford Manor 
House. 

London, Hampstead, Houses, 
The Grove and Weil Walk. 

London, Islington, St. Mary’s 
Church, Upper Street. 

London, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Houses West Side of 

London, The Temple Church,E.C. 

London, Westminster Abbey. 

London, W^estminster, Houses, 
Smith Square. 
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London, Whitehall, Admiralty 
Buildings. 

Lydbury North Church, Shrop- 
shire. 

Lydiard Tregoz Church, Wilts. 

Lyminster Church, Sussex. 

Lyng Church, Somerset. 

Maidstone, Kent. Gate House 
etc., Mill Street. 

Malvern Priory Church, Worces- 
tershire. 

Manningtree Church, Essex. 

Mark Church, Somerset. 

Marston Magna Church, Somer- 
set. 

Mattishall Church Tower, Nor- 
folk. 

Moulton Church, Norfolk, Fres- 
coes in 

North Stoke Church, Oxon. 

Newbury. Berks., The Cloth Hall. 

Northleach Church, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Old Buckenham Church Tower 
Norfolk. 

Onibury Church, Shropshire. 

Ottoman Antiquities. 

Overton Church, Lancs. 

Oxford, Ancient Buildings at 

Oxford, St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. 

Oxford, The Tom Gate, Christ- 
church. 

Palling Church, Norfolk. 

Penn Church, Bucks. 

Peterborough Cathedral Bells. 

Pocklington Church. Yorks. 
PortsmouthParishChurch.Hants. 

Koche Castle, Pembrokeshire. 

Rotherham, Yorks., Chapel on 
the Bridge. 

Rottingdean Church, Sussex. 

Ruabon Church, Denbighshire. 

Rumboidswyke Church, Sussex. 

St. Andrew’s, N.B., The Town 
Church. 

St. Columb Major Church, Corn- 
wall. 

Saintbury Church, Gloucester- 
shire. 

St. Just in Roseland Church, 
Cornwall. 
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Sandon Church, Staffs. 

Seaford Church. Sussex. 

Selby Abbey Church, Yorks. 
Send Church, Surrey. 

Shefford Church, Beds. 

Shere Church, Surrey. 

South Muskham Church, Notts 
Stanway Church, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Stoke Damarel Church. Devon 
shire. 

Stokesay Castle, Shropshire. 
Stonehenge. 

Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwick- 
shire, The Almshouses. 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwick- 
shire, The Guild Chapel. 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Church, 
W’ar wick shire. 

Sutton-on-Trent Church, Notts. 
Swaffham Prior Churches, Cambs. 
Tewin Church, Herts. 
Tewkesbury Abbev Church 
Gloucestershire. " 

Thaxted Church, Essex. 

Ticehurst Church, Sussex. 
Tremaine Church, Cornwall. 
Venice, St. Mark’s. 

Wakefield Bridge and Chapel, 
Yorks. 

Walberswick Church. Suffolk. 
Warwick, Ancient House, Mill 
Street. 

Watford, Herts., Ancient Houses. 
Wembworthy Church. Devon- 
shire. 

West Dereham Church, Norfolk. 
Weston-on -Avon Church, Glou- 
cestershire. 

Whitby Abbey, Yorks. 

Wilby Church, Norfolk. 
Winchelsea Church, Sussex. 
Withycombe Church, Somerset 
Wortham Church. Suffolk. 
Wymondham Church, Norfolk. 
Yatton Church, Somerset. 

York Castle, Clifford’s Tower. 
York, Micklegate, Holy Trinity- 
Church. 

York Minster. 

York, College Street, Gateway to- 
York, St. William’s College. 


REPORT OF GENERAL MEETING. 


The General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, June iith, 1902, in the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Burlington House, W., by the kind 
permission of that Society. 

The chair was taken by Lord Balcarres, M.P. 

The Chairman moved that the report be taken as read 
and adopted. His Lordship called attention to the ex- 
istence of the new fund which the Society had started, 
called “ The Building Fund,” and said he felt sure that 
there were many people who wished to further schemes 
for the repair of ancient buildings, who would gladly 
avail themselves of the Society’s help by subscribing 
towards this fund, as they would then know that their 
money was spent only in a right way. He further said 
that he knew, from personal experience, the excellent 
work which the Society was doing, and urged that every 
member should, if possible, obtain a new member, for if 
the Society’s list of members could be increased, the 
usefulness of the Society would be largely increased. 

Miss May Morris, in seconding the proposal, referred 
to the early history of the Society, and urged that the 
suggestion made by Lord Balcarres should be taken to 
heart, as the Society could not be expected to do its 
full duty without being supported by a large number of 
subscribers. 
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The motion was carried unanimonsly. 

Professor W. R. Lethaby then read the foliowing 
paper, which was illustrated by lantern slides kindly lent 
by Messrs. Bolas and Co., of Oxford Street. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ITS 
RESTORATIONS. 


The common habit is to think of the noble Church of 
St. Peter as the Abbey, although, of course, it was only 
part of a great assemblage of buildings comprised in one 
of the most complete of the English religious houses. 
The habit, indeed, is a natural one, for the church was 
always the leading building of the organic group which 
formed a monastery, and now that the other structures 
which were gathered about it are broken and disguised, 
it is difficult to bring to the mind any imagination of 
what it was when complete. 

By the general consent of those who have given the 
Abbey special study, it was second to none in the serene 
exquisiteness of its beauty, and from its associations it 
should stand to English hearts as the supreme work of 
Art in the world. Its unique position in our history 
came to Westminster by the fact that at an early time 
the Kings were drawn to live there, and the King’s 
house was built as almost a dependency of the Abbey. 
That the palace came to the Abbey is made evident in 
the very name of Westminster, for had it been the other 
way about, we might have expected such a name as 
King’s borough, or Kingston, or a survival of the old 
Thorney rather than the name West-Monastery. 

An almost exactly similar thing happened at Holyrood, 
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at once a great Abbey and a King’s Palace. So far as 
1 can gather, probably it was Cnut who first made 
Westminster his residence ; his successor, Harold L, was 
the first of the English Kings to be buried there. Later 
the proximity of the Palace reacted to some extent on 
the Abbey, and the Church became in a manner the 
great royal chapel attached to the Palace, much as St 
Mark’s is related to the Doge’s Palace, and the Dom at 
Aachen is to the Palace of Charlemagne. Both the re- 
buildings of the Abbey in the time of the Confessor and 
of Henry III. were specifically royal works paid for out 
of the King’s purse. 

From the time of the Confessor to the time of Henry 
VIII. we may think of Westminster as a romantic town^ 
half palace, half monastery. It was seated where the 
Tyburn flowed into the Thames, and was protected by 
a wail and ditch, the Langditch, the name of which long 
survived as a street name. Round it were orchards, 
vineyards and tillage, and the beautiful park lands of the 
Manor of Hyde. Even in the last century drawings of 
Cox and De Wint show the Church rising beyond the 
corn fields of Pimlico. 

Westminster Hall, the great Hall of the Palace, repre- 
sents (as the church represents the monastery) the great 
group of royal buildings which once was gathered around 
it. These Palace buildings may be sub-divided into at 
least four groups: i, the public Palace and Justice 
Hall ; 2, the King’s lodgings, with its Painted Chamber 
covered all over with the work of some English Giotto ; 
3, St. Stephen’s, the Palace Chapel (the Westminster 
parallel of St. Louis’ Sainte Chapelle in Paris), with its. 
attached cloisters and vicars’ houses ; 4, the Exchequer 
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tbe buildings can be traced with certain precision. 
This more withdrawn part was protected by a gate- 
tower, which stood where is now the entrance to Dean’s 
Yard, once called the Elms, the barnyard of the 
Monastery. Here stood the granges, stables, and all 
the appurtenances of a big manorial establishment. 
The present long range of buildings on the side of the 
■square represents the cellarer’s offices and other ad- 
ministrative buildings; at the far end against College 
Street, where flowed a stream outside the precinct wall, 
was the Abbey-mill, which seems to have given its 
name to Milibank. 

The old entrance from the Elms to the Cloister still 
remains under a restored gate tower; in niches above 
it were sculptures of the Confessor giving his ring to 
St. John in the guise of a pilgrim, the favourite West- 
minster legend. To the left is the Abbot’s (now the 
Dean’s) house, with its Hall, Jerusalem Chamber and 
Jericho Parlour. Then we reach the south-west angle 
of the Cloister. The Cloister was far more in monastic 
-economy than a passage way : it seems to be derived 
from the arcaded courts of Roman houses and, in a way, 
is the typical feature of monastic life, as appears in the 
double sense of the name “ the cloister.” Much of the 
■common life of the monastery was lived here ; here the 
monks taught school and occupied themselves with 
-Study and their lighter tasks. 

Along the side opposite to the Church ran a magnifi- 
cent hail, the Prater or Refectory, which was covered 
with a fine timber roof in eleven bays. Beyond it to 
the south was the great kitchen and other offices. 
Entered from tbe east walk of the cloister is the Chapter 
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House, a splendid octagonal building, the vaulting of 
which rises from a single central stem. Here are two 
lovely full-sized sculptured figures of the Virgin and the 
Announcing Angel. The floor is of the most perfect 
thirteenth century tile- work, figured with heraldry and 
patterns. Above the entrance to the Chapter House on 
the first floor is the Dormitory, now Westminster 
School, a long, stately room under an open roof, con- 
taining a doorway of William Rufus and windows of 
Edward I. The remainder of the lower floor under the 
Dormitory contains the Chapel of the Pyx and other 
vaults. One end of the Dormitory abuts against the 
Church, to which a stair in the transept gave access; 
at the other end it runs a good distance beyond the 
Refectory, and near this end a passage beneath it leads 
to the Infirmary Cloister, with its Chapel and lodgings, 
a more withdrawn monastery within a monastery, for 
the sick and infirm.. This little cloister has been re- 
built, but all around it still remain dwellings like pleasant 
almshouses. In the east wall is the fine door of St„ 
Catherine’s, the Infirmary Chapel, beyond which are 
several remnants of its wails and pillars of Norman 
date. These buildings back against Old Palace Yard. 

From the great cloister we enter the Church, which 
ranks with the greater cathedrals in size and is higher 
than any other in England. The effect is of wonderful 
springing strength, freshness and sweetness, indeed, it 
is a miracle of beauty. The tail pillars were all dark 
grey-green marble, and polished. The fairy tent of 
stone rises a hundred feet above us. In front of the 
entrance to the choir stood three nave altars, and above 
on the loft was another altar, called the ‘-'Jesus Altar 
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Above.” Here also were the organs, modest tunable 
things entirely different from the great steam-driven 
machines we now employ to roar at us. Still higher 
stood the great Nave Rood on its beam. Beyond this 
point begins Henry III.’s work, of which the nave was. 
a later continuation. This work of Henry III. it is 
which set the pattern of the whole interior, even of the 
details save the smallest. We may best date it by 
assigning it to the dozen years half on each side of the 
central year 1250, The choir follows the same line as 
the nave for some bays, then opens into the great tran- 
septs, two hundred feet from arm to arm. The choir 
had beautiful stall-work, which lasted long enough for 
it to be described by early books on the Abbey. It is 
exactly at the raid-point of the crossing under the “ four 
great pillars of the choir,” as the early books of cere- 
mony say, that the stage for the coronation was set up 
for Edward I. and subsequent kings. This pulpit inn, 
as it was called, had steps to it both facing the nave and 
the altar, and a canopy above it, and it is interesting to 
note that this part of the coronation scheme] is derived 
from the imperial rite in Sta. Sophia, Constantinople; 
the pulpitnm representing the great ambo which stood in 
the midst of that church, having eastern and western 
steps and a canopy. Possibly the Roman coronation of 
Charlemagne formed a link between the Eastern and 
Western rite ; a relation there certainly was. The 
eastern limb of the Abbey Church from the crossing, is 
the Presbytery. Here, on the right, where the wonder- 
ful contemporary portrait of Richard II. now hangs, 
was situated the king’s pew ; beyond it is the carved 
and painted sedilia set up in 1307. The altar was of 
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•enamelled silver ; the floor still preserves its mosaic of 
porphyry and marble laid down by a Roman mosaic- 
worker in 1268. The altar screen is still, on the further 
side, uninjured save by mouldering age. Opposite the 
sedilia stand three of the most romantic tombs in the 
world, being those of Edmund of Lancaster, of his wife 
Aveline, and of Ay.mer de Valence, alliof early fourteenth 
■century work. Their sculptured effigies lie under beau- 
tiful vaulted canopies, the whole being enriched with 
raised gesso patterns, gilded and painted and set off 
with inlays of coloured glass, once looking like big 
tabernacles of goldsmith’s work and enamel. 

Beyond the altar screen is the Confessor’s Chapel, in 
the midst of which stands the marble and mosaic base- 
ment of his Shrine, which we know, from accounts, was 
•of gold profusely set with jewels. On the left or north 
of this are situated three other remarkable tombs, that 
of Edward I., a plain chest of black marble ; that of 
Henry III., of mosaic with a gilt bronze effigy; and 
that of Alienor of Castile, the gilt bronze effigy of 
which is the loveliest work in the lovely church. 
This statue was the work of William Torel, gold- 
smith, of London. On the right or south side of this 
royal chapel are the tombs of Richard II. and Edward 
III., both with bronze effigies, the former covered with 
a beautiful gilded and painted tester, and the latter 
decorated with enamelled shields of arms. A third 
that of Queen Philippa, is of white marble, 
which had inlays' of bright blue glass. At the east 
end the chantry of Henry V. was erected above his 
tomb, with its effigy of enamelled silver, the wooden 
core of which alone remains. About the aisle which 
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surrounds the Confessor’s Chapel stand four octagonal 
chapels forming what is called a chevet. In these are 
many other remarkable tombs, the most noteworthy 
being that of William de Valence, with its effigy of 
Limoges enamel, and the alabaster tomb of John of 
Eltham, son of Edward III. A longer chapel directly 
to the east, properly a Lady Chapel, is better known as 
the Chapel of Henry VII. This is a tour -de-farce oi 
fretted stone-work, and contains three beautiful bronze 
effigies by the Italian sculptor, Torrigiano, beside bronze 
screen-work, elaborate stalls and many other treasures. 

This bare catalogue is far from exhausting the features 
cf striking interest and beauty, but L want to make 
merely an index, as it were, which rrlight serve for a 
first introductory visit to the treasures of the Abbey. 
Even so, I cannot forbear mentioning in addition the 
magnificent series of heraldic shields sculptured on the 
walls of the choir aisles about 1260, the fine sculptures 
high up in the south transept, the work most probably 
of Master John, of St. Alban’s, the King’s sculptor ; the 
carved fillings of the wall arcade, especially in the aisle 
of the north transept ; the coronation chair itself, the 
work of Master Walter, of Durham, the King’s painter, 
about 1300; the early painting over the altar in the 
romaiitic chapel of St, Faith at the end of the south 
transept, probably the work of Master William, of 
Westminster, Henry III.’s ‘‘beloved painter”; and the 
iron grille of Queen Alienor’s tomb, the work of Master 
Thomas, of Leighton, the smith. 

To pass for a moment to the history of the Abbey, 
the scores of hundreds of books which have been written 
on it have never cleared up its origin, the facts of 
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which are confused by many mythical claims made by 
the monks and incorporated in numerous early charters, 
which have never been systematically investigated.. 
The line of Abbots, however, can be verified by external 
sources from the end of the tenth century. 

It is almost certain that the Abbey goes back to the 
time of St. Dunstan, and there is some probability that 
it may date from the time of King OfFa. 

Remnants of the Confessoris church have been found 
under the floor of the Presbytery ; from these and frag- 
ments of Norman work about the cloister, it has been 
shown that the church, in part completed by the Con- 
fessor, was nearly as large as the present one, the lines 
of the walls of which are governed by the old founda- 
tions. This is of especial interest as, although the 
Church is so English in its details, it is generally as- 
serted that the plan or general scheme is a French one, 
A study of the way in which the new church of Henry 
III. was built over the older one, and fitted in between 
a Lady Chapel (which had been added on the east of 
the Confessor’s church), the cloister on the south, and 
the nave on the west, shows conclusively that any 
Frenchness of type (except in the minor features of the 
ring of small chapels, which was probably new), came 
from the persistence of the old lines and dimensions.. 
Any theory as to abstract proportions, which has also 
been urged in regard to the plan, likewise disappears. 
Its perfection is that of an imaginative subordination of 
new effort to the existing conditions. I should go back 
to say that the monastic buildings attached to the Con- 
fessor’s church were carried on subsequently to the 
Conquest, and a *®new work,” which we are told was 
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begun by Henry IL, was almost certainly the nave of 
the Ghurch, which had not been completed before. The 
great work of Henry HI. was begun in July, 1245. I have 
gone over some scores of yards of the original. Fabric 
Rolls in order to find out in what manner and by whom 
the building was done. The funds were provided by 
the King himself, fortified by forced advances from the 
City, confiscations of Jews’ property and the like. 
About two thousand pounds was advanced every year, 
the whole work of Henry III. costing about forty 
thousand pounds in the money of that time, which must 
be equal to at least a million of ours. William Haver- 
hull and Edward of Westminster, officers of the Treasury, 
and the King’s favourite men of affairs, represented the 
finance and accounts. The architecture, as we call it, 
The Workf as they named it, was placed in the hands of 
the chief king’s-niason of the time ; the king’s-mason 
being an official like the king’s physician or baker, 
officers of the king’s household maintained in unbroken 
succession. The first mason, or architect, appears to 
have been Master Henry, called “ King’s-mason and 
Master of the Works at Westminster,” about two years 
after the beginning of the works. 

About 1250 he was succeeded, as Master of the 
Works, by John of Gloucester, king’s-mason, a very 
famous architect of the time. Another work of his still 
in existence, is the gateway of Guildford Castle. He 
was succeeded, in turn, about 1260, by Master Robert of 
Beverley, king’s-mason, who conducted the works till 
the death of Henry III. in 1272, and became the favourite 
architect of Edward L, who engaged him on the great 
works at the Tower. Master Robert was much em» 



lor tne people to feast in, a wooden passage was built 
from the Palace to the Church, and, most interesting 
entry of all, we are told that the new tower above the 
choir was covered with boards, and a wooden floor "vvas 
laid down in the choir, showing us both that the works 
in this part of the Church were not yet completed, and, 
what has been a much controverted point, that a cen- 
tral lantern tower was contemplated in the original 
scheme. 

Henry HI. s work was slowly followed by a re- 
modelling of the cloister and attached buildings during 
the fourteenth century, and by a new nave mainly in the 
fifteenth ; while the old Lady Chapel was last of all 
rebuilt by Henry VII., and endowed, as the instrument 
runs, “ for ever,” only a generation before his son put 
an end to the old constitution of Westminster and 
confiscated its treasure. 

I have left, and I am glad I have left, only a moment 
in which to speak of the violent destructions which 
followed, and the more insidious form of destruction 
still going on under the name of restoration, false in 
name as in fact. 

The Shrine was first torn down and the plate re- 
moved, the bells were melted for cannon, some of the 
dependent buildings were assigned for Westminster 
School, and others, like St. Catherine’s Chapel, the 
Belfry and the Refectory, were destroyed. Parallel 
with this destruction at the Abbev ran ,xraH„oi 
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cay and ruin of the Palace, which had been abandoned 
after a fire , in 1512. 

During the seventeenth century, the destruction went 
forward, but at a slower rate, and an innocently stupid 
repair of the exterior was undertaken, which resulted in 
the end in cutting back and recasing in dull hack work 
the whole exterior of the Church, so that hardly two 
old stones can now be (found together. Perhaps the. 
greatest loss of this time was the destruction of the 
great North Porch, which had been built by Richard II. 
projecting from the transept. The loss of the full- 
sized thirteenth century statues of the apostles and an. 
infinity of smaller figures which adorned the North 
door and transept followed. In the eighteenth century 
Wren undertook what he intended to be a sympathetic 
repair of the North transept, “ without fancies of his 
own ” as he said in his report. It left much of the 
old romance still shining through the unbecoming veiL 
The completion of the West towers followed, they had 
not before been raised above the eaves of the roof. At 
about the same time the vault of the Chapter House 
was assisted to fall down, so that it might be converted 
into a boarded shanty for stacking parchments. 

The first third of the nineteenth century seems to 
have been devoted to the destruction of the Palace 
buildings; the Painted Chamber, St. Stephen’s Chapel 
and the Star Chamber all finally disappeared. West- 
minster Hall was renewed into inanity and Henry VII’s. 
chapel was entirely recased. Westminster gate to- 
wards Tothill Street and other precious buildings in 
Dean’s Yard were destroyed. 

Then came the age of Blore, Scott and Pearson. 
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Blore struck at the lovely early fourteenth century bays 
of the cloister and put new in their place, and gave the 
North front of the Nave another dressing. 

Scott completed the renewal of the cloister, restored 
the South transept, and set up the Chapter House 
again. 

Mr. Pearson did not like Wren’s work at the North 
transept and felt called on to re-edit it into its present 
form. 

At this moment similar “ corrections ” are going for 
ward at the West front, and in the present year the 
South rose window, renewed less than a century ago 
has been cut out and redone once more. They began 
with new glass, but on the principle that it is best to 
do work thoroughly, stone and all has gone. 

In coming to the end, I want to suggest to you 
how different it would have been with Westminster 
if instead of theory, learning and caprice, this energy 
in pulling down and setting up—if, instead of all this, 
there had been steadily carried on during the last 
century a system of patching, staying and repairs — 
a sort of building dentistry. Even yet if we could arrest 
the process of so-called improvement which is slowly 
creeping over the whole building in a sort of deadly 
paralysis, and substitute mere daily carefulness, much 
might be handed on for other ages. 

These great national buildings, the Parthenon, St. 
Mark s, Rheims, and Westminster, are much more than 
works of art, they embody the souls of ancient peoples, 
who, whether better and wiser or not, were assuredly 
different from ourselves. 



General Meeting. 


Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A., proposed a vote, of thanks 
to the lecturer and said it was astonishing how English- 
men travelled and saw the wonderful buildings of the 
world and yet how few knew their own Westminster 
Abbey, which was without doubt one of the finest 
buildings in the world. 

He expressed the opinion that the Society had in 
recent years largely increased its influence, and recalled 
the time when he, in conjunction with Mr. William 
Morris, gave evidence before the Commission which 
was appointed to consider the new buildings at West- 
minster Hall, and how little respect was then shown to 
the Society’s representatives, whereas, at a later date, 
he again was asked to give evidence on the subject of 
the proposal to errect a Campo Santo in connection 
with Westminster Abbey, when a most marked differ- 
ence was to be noted in the reception which was 
accorded to the Society’s evidence. 

The proposal was seconded by the Hon. Gerald 
Ponsonby and agreed to. 

Mr. Philip Norman, F.S.A., in proposing a vote 
thanks to the Chairman, mentioned the great help which 
his Lordship gave the Society from time to time, both 
in its deliberations and in the House of Commons, 
expressed a wish that the Society could obtain 
more personal help from men of ability, 
he had just returned from staying in 
Florence. He could not help feeling 
contrast of the new work done in the Italian suburbs 
and the new work in English suburbs. In the Spring 
of the present year, he had had cause to visit 
gate, where he saw well-built old suburban 



being cleared away to make room for red brick and 
purple slated suburban villas, a combination of colour 
which William Morris had described as the perfection 
of incongruity. 

Mr. Nigel Bond seconded the proposal and expressed 
the opinion that the Society ought to be much more 
largely supported... 

Lord Balcarres briefly replied, and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks tn th*. a 
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The work has fortunately cost less than was anticipated, 
this was due to two causes. One, the retaining walls, owing to 
their being bulged, were taken as unsound, but considerable 
lengths of them proved to be in excellent condition. Secondly, the 
work was done without a contract, and all concerned did the work 
at the lowest possible figure. 
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